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SOME ENGLISH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS. 





HE great Lawn-Tennis 
Championship Meet- 
ing, held on the grounds of the All-Eng- 
land Lawn-Tennis Club at Wimbledon, be- 
gun on July 4 last and ended on July 18, 
was the most important series of lawn- 
tennis games ever played. It was my 
privilege to attend the matches on five of 
the most important days of the tourna- 
ment, to meet and converse with the chief 
victors, and to see the great contest be- 
tween Mr. H. F. Lawford, the winner of 
the gold prize in the competition for all 
comers, and Mr. William Charles Ren- 
shaw, in which the latter gentleman won, 
for the fifth successive year, the great 
silver cup awarded annually by this Asso- 
ciation to the champion of the world. 

The All-England Lawn-Tennis Club 
was organized by a score of eminent 
players in 1876, and opened in that year 
its superb grounds at Wimbledon, about 
twelve miles from the heart of London. 
The first man to win the All-England 
Championship was Mr. W. S. Gore, who, 
in 1877, on the Wimbledon grounds, 
carried off that honor. By the terms of the 


competition the champion must be pre- 
pared to meet all contestants for this prize, 
once won by him, and for five successive 
years to re-winit. Atthe end of that period 
it becomes his individual property, in case 
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he has held it uninterruptedly during five 
years. 

The club has no president; its business 
affairs are conducted by a committee, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. The present 
stewards are: Lord Kilmaine; Sir V. 
Brooke, bart.; R. D. Dalby; S. W. Gore 
(the first champion); D. Jones; H. 
Jones; Julian Marshall (the affable and 
courteous secretary of the club); G. 
Nicol; F. W. Oliver; A. Pollock; C. 
Read, and J. D. Vans Agnew. 

Certain members of the above board 
supervised and regulated the tournament 
just ended, and Mr. Henry Jones acted as 
referee at the more important matches. 

The principal contests were the Gold 
Prize competition for all comers, the 
Championship of All England, Ladies’ 
Championship, and Four-handed Cham- 
pionship. 

In the first the leading events were (on 
the first day) the contest between Mr. Ernest 
Renshaw and Mr. Donald C. Stewart, 
easily won by the former ; on Wednesday, 
July 8, Mr. Ernest Renshaw beat Mr. 
Browne (the best Irish player); though 
Browne was defeated it was a tremendous 
contest. Then on Thursday Mr. Lawford 
played with Mr. Ernest Renshaw, and the 
former won the coveted gold prize. 

The Championship of All England is 
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virtually the championship of ,the world, 
as it is open to players (male ones only) 
from al! countries. As it happened, none 
but natives of the United Kingdom pre- 
sented themselves as contestants. Fully 
4,000 spectators were present when this 
great contest was waged, and decided in 
favor of Mr. William Renshaw, who, in 
defeating Mr. H. F. Lawford, became for 
the fifth successive year the winner of this 
great honor. The play began in a very 
even manner, the first set resulting in 
favor of Renshaw by only 7 to 5 after 
31 minutes’ play. In the second set Ren- 
shaw was in-rare form, winning the first 
game after deuce once. The second was 
a love game, and the third stood game 
to 30; then Lawford won the fourth game 
after deuce twice. Renshaw won the fifth 
and sixth. Lawford played strongly, win- 
ning the seventh game to 30 for his oppo- 
nent. Then Renshaw won the eighth to 
30, thus making the set 6 to 2. This 
set was played in 19 minutes (I person- 
ally timed each set). The third set com- 
menced well for Renshaw, who scored the 
first three games without interruption ; but 
the champion then seemed to play less 
cautiously, or at least less successfully, 
for Lawford scored no less than five games 
in quick succession, amidst great applause. 
Renshaw won the ninth, but the tenth fell 
to Lawford, who thus won the third set, 
making the contest stand 2 setsto 1 in favor 
of Renshaw. Time of the third set, 26 
minutes; 6 games to 4. The fourth and 
final set was splendidly contested, and 
after 29 minutes of most exciting play re- 
sulted in a victory for Renshaw by 7 
games to 5. 

Throughout the entire contest it was 
quite apparent on which side rested the 
sympathies of the lady players, who sat inthe 
tribune, next to the press gallery. Almost 
without exception they clapped their hands 
loudest, stamped their feet and pounded 
the floor with their parasols most vigor- 
ously when Renshaw made a successful 
‘* volley,” and when the popular champion 
was left in the rear, as in the third set, 
by the athletic Lawford their lengthened 
countenances were woful to look upon. 
When as the last ball in the twelfth game 
of the fourth set was knocked high over 
Lawford’s head, and fell in front of the 
stand. and the umpire’s stentorian voice 
shouted, ** Game, set, and match to Ren- 
shaw!” the shouts of applause that went 
up from the thousands of lookers-on at- 
tested both the great interest taken in the 
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contest and the enthusiastic estimation 
in which the champion of All England is 
held by his fellow-players. Lawford 
played a grand game. He is no doubt the 
superior of any other lawn-tennis player in 
the world save only William Renshaw ; 
but, as he himself said to me only yesterday, 
*¢ Willie Renshaw has ten years the ad- 
vantage of me in age, —he is not quite 
twenty-five and I am thirty-five, —and I 
weigh at least three stone (42 lbs.) more 
than he does. A man, so agile, light, and 
spry as he, has always a certain advan- 
tage at lawn-tennis over a heavy man like 
me.” 

In the Ladies’ Championship, open to 
all lady lawn-tennis players, the first 
prize was a silver afternoon-tea service 
of the value of twenty guineas; second 
prize, a_ silver inkstand, value ten 
guineas. The entries were ten in num- 
ber: Miss Bingley, Miss L. M. Nash, 
Mrs. Dransfield, Miss T. Meikle, Miss 
Watson, Miss E. Gurney, Miss E. F. 
Hudson, Miss Bryan, Miss B. Langrishe, 
and Miss Maud Watson (the championess 
for 1884). 

The Ladies’ Championship was, in the 
opinion of the fair sex at least, the great 
event of the week. The prizes were of 
sufficient intrinsic value to be ardently 
longed for not only by those who took part 
in the contest but also by the many hun- 
dreds of ladies who each day flocked to 
the steward’s stand to gaze upon and 
admire those beautiful specimens of the 
silversmith’s art. The attendance was 
large during each of the three days on 
which the preliminary contests were waged, 
and upon the afternoon of the fourth day, 
when the final match was played. In the 
first round Miss Bingley defeated Miss L. 
M. Nash; Miss Meikle, the Scottish cham- 
pioness, beat Miss Watson, the sister of 
the English championess ; Mrs. Dransfield 
was— in sporting parlance — ‘‘ scratched ;” 
Miss E. Gurney, Miss E. F. Hudson, Miss 
Bryan, Miss B. Langrishe, and Miss Maud 
Watson were ‘* byes.” 

In the second round, played on Wednes- 
day, July 15, Miss Maud Watson met 
Miss B. Langrishe, a charming Irish girl 
and the lawn-tennis championess of all 
Ireland. Miss Langrishe is a girl of 
slight build, active and graceful in move- 
ment, full of pluck, and a very strong 
player ; but she was beaten by the superior 
strength of the English championess. 





Though Miss Langrishe did not win a set, 
she won several games, and made some 
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ERNEST RENSHAW. 
(From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) 


capital rallies, which were very heartily ap- 
plauded. She is considered, by those critics 
who have watched her previous play, to 
have made great progress during the past 
twelve months, and great things are ex- 
pected of her in the near future. 

I was much interested in watching, on the 
same afternoon (Wednesday), in Ground 
No. 5, a close match between Miss E. 
Gurney and Miss Meikle. Miss Gurney 
won by two sets to one. In this match the 
returns were not so hard as in the one just 
mentioned, but the rounds were longer in 
consequence. Miss Meikle, the Scotch 
championess, had her right ‘wrist tightly 
bandaged, apparently having suffered a 
sprain; she consequently showed some 
weakness in her back-handed play. Miss 
Gurney is a careful player and a good 
stroke. She usually stands far back in 


the rear of the court, and takes the ball on 
the bound. Miss E. F. Hudson beat Miss 
Bryan by two sets to love. Miss Bingley 
was a *“* bye” in this round. 

In the third round, played on Thursday, 
Miss Maud Watson easily defeated Miss 
Hudson, and Miss Bingley served Miss 
Gurney in like fashion. 

On Friday, July 17, the final match 
was played, between Miss Maud Watson 
and Miss Bingley. It resulted in an easy 
victory for the former by two sets to love. 
Miss Bingley has a sure stroke and returns 
well, but is, however, not the equal of 
Miss Maud Watson, who has now for the 
second time secured the Lady Championship 
of All England. Very athletic in form, and 
rather above the medium height, she plays 
more like a man than a woman. Pos- 
sessed of a splendid frame and unusual 
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WILLIAM RENSHAW, ENGLISH CHAMPION. 


(From a photograph by Chancellor, Dublin.) 
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H. F. LAWFORD. 


(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


muscular power, she overpowers her an- 
tagonists with her overhand serves and 
‘* Renshaw smashes.” She has a facility 
for playing extremely hard and keeping 
the ball in the court. 

The costumes of all the lady players at 
Wimbledon were marked chiefly by their 
simplicity and plainness. There was no 
attempt at rivaling the coquettish cos- 
tumes usually seen on private lawn- 
tennis grounds both in the United States 
and England. The girl-players here do 
not wear corsets; hence the student of the 
human form divine has here a chance of 
studying the truth (or falsity) of that ar- 
tistic belief of the ancient Greeks that an 
unconfined waist is the type of true beauty 
in woman’s form. 

Miss Maud Watson wore a white flannel 
frock, loose in the skirt and roomy about 


the slfoulders, also a peaked cap of pale 
blue silk. Miss B. Langrishe wore a 
closely fitting white jersey, showing her 
trim figure to-advantage. It was trimmed 
in front with narrow, overlapping rows of 
white lace, giving the effect of a mailed 
cuirass. A thin skirt of muslin with a 
diamond pattern, and a_ broad-brimmed 
straw hat, completed her jaunty costume. 
Miss Meikle wore a red striped muslin skirt 
over a jupon of white flannel. The prevail- 
ing color of all the lady-players’ costumes 
was white. Most of them wore the round- 
brimmed, flat-crowned straw hat, usually 
called ‘ sailor’s hat.” 

There were eleven pair entries for the 
Four-Handed Championship, open to all 
amateurs, —first prize, two silver cups, 
value £10 each; second prize, two sil- 
ver cups, value £5 each,—as follows: 














1. Messrs. O. E. Woodhouse and F. L. 
Rawson; 2. Messrs. W. C. Taylor and 
C. H. A. Ross; 3. Messrs. B. A. Cohen 
‘ and W. H. Cohen; 4. Messrs. C. Liddell 
and A. Dunn; 5. Messrs. C. E. Farrer 
and A. J. Stanley; 6. Messrs. M. G. 
Macnamarra and “N. M. Wile;” 7. 
Messrs. H. Grove and D. C. Stewart; 
8. Messrs. E. G. Watson and O. Milne; 
g. The Brothers Renshaw; 10. Messrs. 
H. Chipp and E. Barratt-Smith; and 1t. 
Messrs. E. W. Lewis and J. Dwight (the 
American champion). I shall not attempt 
to go into the details of this long contest, 
which lasted during the greater part of 
four afternoons, but will merely mention a 
few of the more important sets played. 
Messrs. Taylor and Ross beat the Cohen 
Brothers three sets to love (6-1, 6-3, 6-3) ; 
Messrs. Farrer and Stanley beat M. G. 
Macnamarra and ‘‘N. M. Wile” three 
sets to one (6-2, 4-6, 6-3, 8-6), after a 
well-contested game, the play being very 
even; the Renshaw Brothers beat H. 
Grove and D. C. Stewart three sets to 
two (6-2, 6-8, 6-2, 2-6, 6-1). Mr. Ernest 
Renshaw was hardly up to his usual form, 
but in the last set the two brothers fairly 
smothered their antagonists by their volleys, 
the brilliancy of which has never been sur- 
passed, even by the famous Renshaws 
themselves. Messrs. Lewis and Dwight 
(the American) beat Messrs. H. Chipp 
and E. Barratt-Smith three sets to love 
(6-3, 6-0, 10-9). On Friday, July 17, 
the great four-handed championship match 
was finally played off between the ‘ sur- 
vivors,” the Renshaw Brothers and Messrs. 
Farrer and Stanley. The three sets were 
all won by the Renshaws—first set, 6 
games to 3; second set, 6 games to 1; 
third set, 9 games to 8. The third set 
was very closely contested; several times 
Messrs. Farrer and Stanley were one game 
ahead; at the 2d, the 6th, the roth, the 
12th, the 14th, and the 16th games both 
sides were even, but the Renshaws finally, 
after a very prolonged contest, carried off 
the victors’ palms. Some spectators strongly 
suspected that the Renshaws purposely 
kept the score thus even, and failed to 
‘*do their prettiest,” just for their own 
amusement and to decoy.their opponents 
onward. I incline to share this belief. 
Mr. H. Chipp, a very tall and hairy 
man, with a long beard, plays in a most 
curious fashion. He handles his racket 
equally well with either hand, serving, 
now with his right, then with his left, at 
pleasure. It is quite amusing to watch 
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him await the coming of a ball, taking it 
either with his right or left hand, at will, 
according to the direction from which it 
may reach him. He also serves in an 
unique fashion, tossing the ball five or 
six feet into the air with his right hand, 
and batting it with great force as it de- 
scends, in his own peculiar, left-handed, 
overhand fashion. Ehipp is a terror to 
many players who have not become accus- 
tomed to his peculiar style of playing. 

The beautiful grounds of the All-England 
Lawn-Tennis Eiub, at Wimbledon, are 
admirably arranged for great contests 
where large numbers of spectators gather 
to view the games, as well as perfectly 
adapted for practice games under the most 
favorable conditions. They are situated 
close to the railway track, about 600 yards 
from the Wimbledon station, and on the 
days of the principal contests several 
special trains were run from Waterloo 
station, London, directly to and from the 
grounds, to accommodate the visitors. 
The grounds have a superficial measure- 
ment of about five acres, and are divided 
into twelve grounds, numbered from one 
to twelve. Nos. 6 and 7 were, on the 
occasion of the late tournament, used as 
one grand field, in which the decisive con- 
tests in each series of games took place. 
In the front of the tribune or stewards’ 
stand, before which the tall indicators are 
placed, upon which big white balls, slipped 
upon a rod, give the tally of games and 
sets, is a large glass case, or vétrime, in 
which the silver prizes, consisting of cups, 
tea-services, inkstands, the huge Champion 
Cup, with its two gracefully carved 
handles, etc., are exposed to the inspection 
of visitors. The gross value (cost) of 
these prizes this year amounted to about 
$500. 

The umpire sits in an arm-chair, posed 
upon an elevated platform, exactly oppo- 
site the stewards’ stand. 

There are huge stands on three sides of 
the principal ground (Nos. 6 and 7). 
More than 4,000 persons were grouped 
about this ground on Monday, the 13th of 
July last, all eager to see the great match 
for the.championship between Renshaw 
and Lawford. The tribunes were all 
crowded, and the crowds stood in rows six 
deep all around the netting that inclosed 
the field of battle. Nearly all the leading 
journals of London sent down reporters, 
and several artists were on the spot to 
make sketches for the pictorial papers and 
magazines. I had with mea French artist, 
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a pupil of Géréme, whom I had taken down 
to Wimbledon to initiate into the mys- 
teries of what he calls ‘‘ lao-on-tenzees.”’ 
A boy bearing a tray passes us every few 
minutes, screaming ‘‘ Tea, ladies! Tea, 
ladies!” occasionally varying his cry by 
an interpolation of ‘* Tea, gentlemen! 
Tea, gentlemen!” An artist at my elbow, 
who was engaged in sketching the lady 
players, a Frenchman from the #cole des 
Beaux-Arts, whispered in my ear: ‘It 
seems that they have a mew variety of 
ladies in this very eccentric country — TEA- 
ladies!” I explain the significance of the 
tea-vender’s monotonous song, and my 
artist friend subsides. 

The costumes of both players and audi- 
ence furnish an agreeable study. For the 
greater part ‘* symphonies in white,” they 
still are varied pleasantly by numerous 
dabs of richer color; here and there an 
overskirt of pink, a sash of blue or yellow, 
a blue jockey-cap with long visor or 
peak, or a ‘‘ red mob-cap,” lend a grateful 
relief to the, otherwise, tameness of Eng- 
lish feminine robing. The players, for 
the most part, — that is to say the ladies, — 
are dressed in either white flannel or cash- 
mere gowns, cut sufficiently short not to im- 
pede but to just conceal the ankles. Some 
of the girls affect two colors, but a monotone 
is the favorite in English lady lawn-tennis 
players’ costumes. Theirround straw hats, 
with flat-topped crowns, and shape usually 
termed by Americans *‘sailor’s hat,” pre- 
viously mentioned, were trimmed with a 
plain white ribbon around the crown. 
Their feet, which may without injustice be 
termed ample, — guzte ample, — are shod 
in sensible boots, strong, heavy-soled, 
and easy enough to enable the wearer to 
skip from side to side of the court, and to 
chase the balls in every direction without 
the slightest restraint or impediment. Eng- 
lish girls on the lawn-tennis ground form a 
very pretty spectacle: their motions are 
quick, easy, full of grace, every move- 
ment displaying the great muscular powers 
possessed by these charming young women. 
It is not surprising that men should lose 
their hearts whilst watching a group of 
English girls playing lawn-tennis. The 
inventor of the game should have a monu- 
ment erected to his memory by the grateful 
subscriptions of all those who favor the 
legal suppression of celibacy and old 
bachelors. 

I had an interview yesterday with Mr. 
H. F. Lawford, whose portrait is given 
upon a previous page. Mr. Lawford, the 
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winner of the gold prize in the compe- 
tition for all comers, is a splendidly 
developed athlete, a man five feet eleven 
inches in height, weighing 186 pounds ; he is 
an Irishman by birth, a stock-broker by oc- 
cupation, and is just thirty-five years of age. 

I questioned him as to his lawn-tennis 
career, and learned that he began playing 
some six anda half years ago (in 1878). 
He has won the gold prize at Wimbledon 
three times, and also holds the champion- 
ship of Ireland. He states that all the best 
English players enter for the Irish cup, the 
same as here; as a tournament, it is 
second only to Wimbledon in importance, 
as only the very best men compete at these 
two meetings. Mr. Lawford gets very 
little time for practice, as he is occupied 
nearly all the day with his business affairs. 
He says that he has never been able 
to find any one equal to himself to play 
as his partner in a four-handed match 
with the Brothers Renshaw; hence he 
does not attempt to contest that champion- 
ship with them. 

He says that the All-England Lawn- 
Tennis Club, founded in 1876, is un- 
doubtedly the most powerful organization 
of this kind in the United Kingdom, 
having now nearly 200 members; all of 
these must be gentlemen, and all names of 
candidates must pass a rigorousexamination 
and ballot before admission, by which the 
high standard of membership is kept up. 
There are no lady members of this club; 
those ladies who play or practice upon its 
grounds do so only by courtesy of the mem- 
bers. 

‘* No ome organized or founded our club. 
It arose from the fact that some of the 
members of the dying Croquet Club took to 
playing lawn-tennis. Once this was al- 
lowed any number of men were anxious to 
join the Croquet Club for the sake of play- 
ing lawn-tennis. Soon after that croquet 
became obsolete and lawn-tennis reigned 
in its stead.” 

Mr. Lawford asserts that ‘* two hours 
of lawn-tennis at one time is all the 
play that even a strong man should do, 
zf he plays as we play, —that is, as you saw 

illie Renshaw and me play the other 
day at Wimbledon.’’ The longest contest 
he ever played in lasted 3 hours and 7 min- 
utes, said to be the longest one on record. 

When I quoted Ernest Renshaw’s opin- 
ion of Dwight’s play to Mr. Lawford, he 
said that he-could not fully agree with it, 
‘¢as,” he added, ** I myself gave Dwight 
15 last week and won five sets. Ernest 











Renshaw has defeated Dwight in like man- 
ner, so has Stewart; that makes him about 
third-class.” 

In a pleasant half-hour spent with Mr. 
Ernest Renshaw at his club, the Hano- 
ver Square Club, I learned the following 
concerning the lawn-tennis career of him- 
self and his famous brother William, the 
champion of the lawn-tennis world. 

The brothers are twins, almost twenty- 
five years of age, natives of Leamington, 
England. They first began playing lawn- 
tennis at Cheltenham, about eight years ago. 
‘¢ My brother William invented the volley 
stroke ; he was also one of the first to play 
from the rear of the court, or on the base 
line.”’ ** As you know, my brother plays 
either game equally well; he is doubtless 
the best lawn-tennis player we have.” 
Both the Renshaws are men of slight 
build, medium height, with brown hair 
of medium darkness, and with small light- 
brown mustaches. 

The Renshaws are not engaged in any 
business or profession, in fact, are gentle- 
men of leisure, though they do not 
** spend ad their time in playing lawn- 
tennis,” as has often been asserted. 

Mr. Renshaw expressed warm admira- 
tion for Dwight’s (the American cham- 
pion) playing, and said, **I do not think 
that any one on this side the water, except 
my brother William, could give him 15 
and beat him. Lawford and Stewart could 
give him about one-half of 15 and defeat 
him.” 

To the above I may add the information 
gained from other sources, that Ernest 
Renshaw is considered one of the best 
runners and best jumpers in England. 
When at school he excelled all his mates 
in athletic sports, and since then has made 
a running jump of 21 feet. Wm. Renshaw’s 
height is 5 feet 10 inches, and he weighs 146 
Ibs., while Ernest Renshaw is 5 feet 10% 
inches in height, and weighs 150 lbs. 

Both the Renshaw brothers are justly 
regarded as very superior men in all ath- 
letic pursuits. William Charles, who, to 
most observers, seems older than his 
brother, is by some good judges credited 
with the stronger intelligence, or, as one 
famous lawn-tennis player said to me in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Which do you 
consider the stronger player of the two 
brothers ? ” — ‘*I believe that one is just as 
good a lawn-tennis player as the other, but 
when it comes to a tight place in a match 


1] think that Mr. Lawford was the originator of the latter 
style of playing, but am not positive. 
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William Renshaw’s superior judgment 
gives him an advantage over his brother.” 

The Renshaw brothers played before the 
Queen at Windsor Castle last year, and 
Her Majesty was greatly pleased with their 
brilliant play, and complimented them 
warmly upon their proficiency in this 
manly and graceful sport. They are gen- 
tlemen highly respected by all who have 
the pleasure of their acquaintance. I must 
here express my gratitude to them and to 
Mr. Lawford for the valuable information 
concerning the game they have given me, 
and also for their permission to publish 
their portraits in connection with this 
article. 

Of the lady champions, or ‘‘ champion- 
esses,” as the English term them, a cele- 
brated gentleman player told me the fol- 
lowing : — 

‘¢Miss Maud Watson is without doubt 
the best lady lawn-tennis player. But 
only the other day, at the Wimbledon 
tournament, Miss Martin, an Irish girl, 
made her do her very best. Miss Watson 
is an English girl ; she and her elder sister 
are our best players. Miss Maud Watson 
has*zever been beaten. She has a grand 
physique ; she is too strong to be graceful. 
A heavy man is never graceful. Miss 
Langrishe is the prettiest lady of all the 
players who took part in the late tourna- 
ment.” 

And. now, having hastily outlined the 
contests at Wimbledon during the tourna- 
ment just ended, and given a passing 
glance at the great stars in the lawn-tennis 
firmament (excuse the mixed metaphor), 
let us become retrospective. Though 
lawn-tennis is a game of our own epoch, 
and its invention is claimed by and for an 
Englishman still living, its real origin 
dates back more than four centuries. It is 
true that Major Wingfield is the author of 
the modern game of lawn-tennis as it is 
played at present, and that it was first 
played at Wimbledon in 1875 or 1876, I 
am not quite positive which. But for all 
that, modern lawn-tennis is but a revival of 
** hand-tennis,” frequent allusions to which 
game are found in Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings, and even in those of authors who 
flourished 200 years before Shakespeare 
was born. St. Foix, in his ‘‘ssazs His- 
torigues sur Paris,” tells of a damsel 
named Margot, who resided at Paris in 
1424, and played at ‘‘ hand-tennis with the 
palm, and also with the back of her hand, 
better than any man.” Mademoiselle 
Margot, who has a just right to be regarded 
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as the patron saint of lawn-tennis, — why 
is there no American or English club 
named after her ?— was evidently a profes- 
sional player; she seems to have played 
lawn-tennis for gain: lucre was her incen- 
tive, not fame. 

In ‘“* Henry VIII.,” Shakespeare tells 
us that tennis was once actually pro- 
hibited as an amusement of the English 
court. In Act I., Scene III., you will find 
the following dialogue between the Lord 
Chamberlain and Sir Thomas Lovell : — 


Chamberlain. — What news, Sir Thomas Lovell? 

Lovell, — Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none but the new proclamation 
That’s clapp’d upon the court-gate. 

Chamberlain. — What is’t for? 

Lovell. — The reformation of our travel’d gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 

Chamberlain. —I’m glad ’tis there: now I would 

pray our monsieurs 
To think an English courtier may be wise 
And never see the Louvre. 

Lovell, — They must either 
(For so run the conditions) leave those remnants 
Of fool and feather that they got in France, 

With all their honorable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fireworks; 
Abusing better men than they can be, . 

Out of a foreign wisdom; renouncing clean 

The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings, 
Short blister’d breeches, and those types of travel, 
And understand again like honest men; 

Or pack to their old playfellows. 











SOME ENGLISH LAWN-TENNIS PLAYERS. 





That is to say, go over to France again. 
There are several other allusions to 
‘¢ tennis” in various parts of Shakespeare’s 
works. The curious upon such subjects can 
easily look them up fortheir own edification. 
It is strange that, in spite of its origin, 
there is to-day no love of the game per- 
ceptible amongst Frenchmen. Mr. Ernest 
Renshaw tells me that he ¢hizks ‘‘ there is 
a lawn-tennis club in France,” probably at 
Paris, but he knows nothing concerning it. 
If such a club exists it is doubtless com- 
posed mostly, if not wholly, of English resi- 
dents. It is true that lawn-tennis is played 
at Cannes, Nice, Mentone, and other health 
resorts along the Mediterranean, but only 
by English and American residents and 
tourists; so at least I am informed. 

To the English we must then give the 
credit of at least ‘‘reviving’’ tennis, or 
‘¢ Jawn-tennis ;” and it is equally certain 
that they are the strongest and best players 
of this sprightly game to-day. Wherever 
they go, in their journeyings and in their 
colonization work, they introduce lawn- 
tennis. I have seen Englishmen playing 
it in the city of Panama when the ther- 
mometer indicated 100° in the shade! It 
will be a grand thing for our own people 
when the Americans cultivate a similar 
enthusiasm for this health-giving sport. 


John Joline Ross. 











Do I think that any one will ever reach 
the North Pole? 

Most assuredly. That so many have 
failed, even though men of great courage 
and intelligence, is not a sound argument 
against the success of others under different 
conditions. The frequent previous failures 
have been of little benefit if they have not 
taught us something, even though it may 
be but negatively, concerning the various 
routes either already attempted or merely 
proposed to that goal of Arctic ambition. 
It seems to have been established in the 
most practical way, and at great cost of 
money and lives, that the Pole cannot be 
reached in ships unless by involuntary 
drift ; and that is in the highest degree im- 
probable. The method of advancing by 
stations would be an excellent though ex- 
pensive one, provided there were a contin- 
uous stretch of land on which to make 
the stations. Indeed, under such circum- 
stances, all that would be necessary would 
be to keep up the stations, and thus pro- 
vide a new and agreeable excursion route 
for summer tourists. It might be subject 
to the inconvenience of being off the well- 
beaten path of the usual ‘ globe trotter ;” 
but, until the novelty wore off, the Pole 
would present sufficiently attractive feat- 
ures to insure its popularity as a resort. 
It is a different matter, however, when, the 
stations must be placed upon ice, which, 
when not closely hemmed in by land, is 
continually moving, or liable to move at 
any time. As for the balloon theory there 
will be time enough to consider that when 
aérial navigation is more reliably estab- 
lished in the temperate zone. It would 
seem therefore that there is but one way 
to arrive at the North Pole, or to gain a 
higher latitude than has yet been reached, 
and that is a dash with sleds from the high- 
est point attainable in ships. 

We have the experience of Captain Mark- 
ham, of Sir George Nares’ expedition, and 
of Lieutenant Lockwood, with Greely, to 
advise us that after leaving the shore ice 
along the coast of Grinnell Land and of 
Greenland the ice is often too rough for 
rapid traveling. There is left, then, the 


route from Spitzbergen, that by way of 
Franz Josef Land, and another from Tai- 
mur Land, in Siberia, or over the new Sibe- 
rian islands, from the Lena Delta. 


Either 
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of these routes appears feasible. Two of 
them were tried many years ago, and the 
partial success achieved then, under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, indicates, 
that, with the wonderful inventions of 
modern days, which place us in so much 
better condition of economizing space, we 
would be justified in anticipating success 
over any one of them. 

The first mentioned, that by way of 
Spitzbergen, was attempted by Sir William 
Edward Parry, in the year 1827. He started 
on his journey over the ice the same year 
that he sailed from England, which unfor- 
tunately made it too late in the season, upon 
reaching the ice, for his expedition to be 
successful in gaining the Pole. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in reaching latitude 82, 








NO. I1.—THE ARCTIC SULKY. 


45’ N., which remained the highest point 
attained by man until the 12th of May, 
1876, when Captain Markham, by way 
of Smith Sound and Kennedy Channel, 
planted the British flag at 83° 20’ N., only 
thirty-five miles farther toward the Pole. 
Markham’s record then stood at the head 
until surpassed by Lietitenant Lockwood, 
who carried the stars and_stripes four miles 
farther to the north. 

Parry turned back only when he found 
that the ice, which had broken, and was 
very open, was moving south almost as 
fast as he could travel in a northerly direc- 
tion. He then returned to his vessel, which 
was in harbor on the north side of Spitz- 
bergen, and sailed back to England the 
same year that he left home. It was his 
desire to immediately fit out another expe- 
dition, go back to Spitzbergen, and remain 
there through one winter, so as to start on 
another dash for the Pole early in the next 
season, before the ice commenced its rapid 
movement to the south. For some reason 
his proposed journey was never made, 
though he had perfect faith in its feasi- 
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gard to land in the Arctic 
which is only seen. In 1819 
Parry sailed over the so-called 
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*¢ Croker Mountains,” which 

















had induced Captain John 





NO. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF A SLED. 


-— Bottom board (as below). 

+ — Poles lashed to uprights. 
>, — Runner. 

- — Bow attached to upright. 

. — Bow attached to upright for guiding front of sled. 

. — Bow lashed to runners and front upright to which 

team is attached. 
SSSS.—Uprights. 
[Scale 14 inch to the foot.] 
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NO. 3.—- BOTTOM BOARD OF SLED. 


bility. If Parry as long ago as 1827 
could make such a journey by that route, 
dragging heavy boats over broken ice, it 
would be but reasonable to expect greater 
results with the better equipment of an 
expedition, such as is possible at the pres- 
ent day, and starting early enough in the 
spring to take advantage of the ice in its 
unbroken state, or, rather, when longer 
stretches of unbroken ice might be ex- 
pected. Such vast quantities of ice come 
down through the channel east of Green- 
land every year that it would seem that 
each winter the ice is newly formed there, 
and with so little land to impede its prog- 
ress it would naturally be less heavy than 
if arrested by land or adverse currents and 
piled up in mighty hummocks. 

The approach to the Pole by way of 
Franz Josef Land is also very alluring. 
It is situated farther to the north than 
Spitzbergen, and is quite as easily reached 
inaship. Should it prove to be a contin- 
ent, or a large island extending far to the 
northward, it would be perhaps the best 
route to the northern axis of the 
earth. It is however but partially 
surveyed. Lieutenant Payer, of 
the Austro-Hungarian Expedi- 


Ross to turn back out of Lan- 
caster Sound the year before. 

In 1881 the U.S.S. Rodgers steamed over 
the mountain range north of Wrangel 
Island, which had been seen and named 
by Captain Bliven in 1867, when he 
‘sailed along the coast and traced _ its 
outline for more than 100 miles.” 
Other sailing-masters had seen portions of 
the land still farther north, giving to this 
country, as vaguely mapped, a length of 
more than 500 miles; and yet really the 
land does not extend in that direction over 
fifty miles. I remember a conversation I 
held with Captain Coon, a veteran whaler, 
on board his vessel, far north of Herald 
Island, inthe summer of 1881, concerning an 
island called ‘** Whitney Island,” north and 
east of Herald Island, alleged to have been 
seen from a whaler a few years previously. 

‘¢Oh, it was only a fog-bank,” said the 
captain, ‘‘ which the man in the ‘ crow’s- 
nest’ mistook for land !” 

‘* No,” I replied ; ** it was not reported 
by the man in the ‘ crow’s-nest,’ but every 
one on board the vessel saw it from the 
deck, as I was told.” 

‘¢Then Iam sure it was a fog-bank,” 
said the veteran skipper, ‘‘ otherwise the 
man at the mast-head would have seen and 
reported it first.” 

It is sometimes said that there is reason 
to believe that Franz Josef Land is a con- 
tinent extending, perhaps, to and beyond 
the Pole. It may be, but it is doubtful if 
such is the case. The same was said of 
Wrangel Island before it was surveyed by 
Captain Berry’s search party, in 1881. 
Scientists and geographers in various parts 
of the country wrote and published their 
opinions to the effect that ‘‘ Wrangel Land,” 





tion, on the Zhegetoff, in 1874, 
made a short exploration of this 
newly discovered country, and 
saw land stretching away toward 
the north from a high hill at the 
farthest point reached by him, 
believing that he saw it as far as 
somewhere between 83° and 84° 
north latitude. It is very easy 
however to be mistaken in re- 
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as it was then called, was a vast continent 
stretching to the Pole, and some even vent- 
ured to predict that it would be found to 
connect, across the North Pole, with Green- 
land. 

We found it a small island, of about 
120 miles in length east and west, and not 
over fifty miles north and south. So it 
may prove with Franz Josef Land when 
its northern boundary is sought. In so far 
as it was surveyed by Lieutenant Payer 
there can be no question, but the land he 
saw, or believed that he saw, to the north- 
ward of his highest point may prove to be, as 
so much other supposed land has proved, 
chimerical. But as the land there already 
surveyed extends farther in a northerly 
direction than the island of Spitzbergen, 
Franz Josef Land would seem to be, in 
that degree at least, a better base than 
Spitzbergen. There is no doubt that either 
place can be reached in a ship during any 
summer. ‘This is the opinion of Mr. Leigh 
Smith, the intrepid English yachtsman, 
and of Captain Sir Allen Young, one of 
the most experienced and best informed of 
British Arctic voyagers. The way to 
reach Franz Josef Land, according to 
such excellent authority, is not to enter the 
ice and try and force your way tothe higher 
latitudes, but to keep close to the ice and 
follow it up until the way is opened for 
your vessel to approach in comparative 
safety. 

As Sir Allen Young tersely expressed his 
opinion: ‘* No man with any sense would 
deliberately put his ship into the ice with 
a view to making progress, unless in an 
emergency. If he was endeavoring to 
escape, and his advance was barred by 
ice, he must, of course, go in and take his 
chances. Or if he has reason to believe 
that after passing a curtain of ice he would 
reach a good open-water lead, then he might 
be justified in entering. Under ordinary 
circumstances, when a man puts his vessel 
into the ice he virtually relinquishes con- 
trol over it for the time being, and when 
it closes around him must go where the 
ice takes him.” 

Much of the success in Arctic voyages 
is due to good luck. This is, however, 
such an uncertain quantity that it would 
never do to be dependent thereon, though 
many a time I have felt that I owed my 
existence to it. How often have expedi- 
tionary vessels and whalers had to re- 
cord a ‘‘ nip” that ‘* made the deck planks 
bow up,” and after getting boats and pro- 
visions out on the ice, to desert the ship, 
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the pressure would suddenly relax at the 
moment when the additional feather would 
have broken the camel’s back! Even com- 
parative security is only purchased at the 
price of constant vigilance, and at times 
with incessant labor; but even then escape 
from threatened danger can often only be 
regarded as great good fortune.  Lieu- 
tenant Greely’s party was fortunate in find- 
ing the passage to Fort Conger unimpeded 
by ice. Later on the relief vessels found 
the route impracticable on account of the 
heavy ice that blocked the way. Good. 
fortune, or the reverse, is however a mat- 
ter not to be taken into consideration in 
one’s plans for such a trip. The only way 
is to do the best you can; then, if favored 
by fortune, you may be successful. The 
main plan of a polar expedition should of 
course be decided upon before starting 
from home; but most of the details will 
be subject to change upon arriving in the 
Arctic. 

I believe that the most favorable starting- 
point would be from a station established 
on Franz Josef Land, and, notwithstand- 
ing that many Arctic explorers have ex- 
pressed themselves as unfavorable to the 
employment of Esquimaux assistants, my 
faith in them, founded upon my own 
experience, is still unshaken. Lieutenant 
Payer gave as his reason for objecting to 
their use that they eat too much food. 
He also said that skin clothing, such as is 
worn by natives within the Arctic circle, is 
not adapted for the use of white people. I 
think he was mistaken in both instances. In 
regard to the employment of native assist- 
ants, a great deal would depend upon the 
individuals employed. From all that I have 
heard and read of the Greenland Esqui- 
maux, who have been those principally en- 
gaged as assistants in polar journeys, I am 
inclined to agree with Lieutenant Payer. 
But from what I know of the Esquimaux 
of North Hudson Bay and Repulse Bay, 
known as Iwilik Esquimaux, I feel con- 
fident that they would be invaluable. Yet 
even in that tribe it would not do to engage 
assistants at random ; there is a choice also 
among them. I have found, too, that in 
cold weather there is no clothing at once 
so warm and so light as the reindeer-skin 
clothing worn by natives within the Arctic 
circle. 

So also with regard to the use of dogs 
as draught animals. The assertion that 
they do not pull in proportion to the 
amount of food they consume is probably 
true of Greenland dogs, and on a dash 
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toward the Pole would be equally true of 
the dogs in Siberia. But the dogs of the 
Iwilik and Kinnepatoo Esquimaux, of 
Hudson Bay, are of an entirely different 
class.) They however require to be 
handled by Esquimaux and not by white 
men. Few if any white men understand 
how to manage these animals so as to get 
the full effect of their services. The dogs 
in Siberia are fine dogs, and make very 
rapid passages, but they require to be fed 
every day, or they are almost useless. The 
Iwilik dogs, on the other hand, are never 
fed oftener than every other day, even 
when food is plentiful; and always after 
being fed they are heavy and lazy for one 
day, and it is almost impossible to get any 
work out of them. I have known them to 
work hard every day on the least amount 
of food that could sustain life. On the re- 
turn from King William’s Land, in the win- 
ter of 1879-80, with Lieutenant Schwatka, 
we found ourselves with very little food 
upon our sleds, and a number of times our 
dogs had an interval of seven days between 
meals. Of course it was very bad for the 
dogs, and toward the end of our journey 
we lost many from starvation and exposure. 


Out of forty-four with which we started on 
our return journey, we had but nineteen 


when we reached the salt-water ice in 
*Hudson’s Bay. As the dogs fell out we had 
to take their places in harness; but this 
occurred on our journey home, and we 
were confident we could hold out to the 
end. Our dogs really suffered more from 
lack of fat food or blubber, to keep them 
warm, than from starvation. 

So, too, with the natives who accompa- 
nied us. When we had plenty of food in 
a country filled with game, they ate abun- 
dantly, and so did we all, both whites and 
natives; but when food was scarce they 
would take their short rations, or go with- 
out, and never murmur. Indeed, I found 
them ever willing to deny themselves that 
their white guests might have sufficient. 

As to handling sleds and traveling over 
the ice, it is the habit of their lives, and I 
am sure they can travel faster than their 
white brethren. We usually found a belt 
of heavy ice near the shore line whenever 
there was sufficient stretch of water to 
break it and pile it up before it became 
sufficiently solid to resist the action of the 
wind and waves. I remember a number 
of times, while traveling with Esquimaux 
drivers, that on arriving at this hummocky 
ice I would be sent ahead with a guide to 
take me through the heavy belt, so as 
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not to delay the sled. It often seemed to. 
me impossible for a sled to get through 
without cutting a passage-way, and yet 
after I started I would find it was all I could 
do to keep out of the way of the sled and 
dogs, so rapidly would they follow at my 
heels. Thus from my own experience I 
am led to believe that a good Esquimaux 
dog-driver would take a heavily loaded 
sled with his dog-team and make a good 
day’s journey over such ice as has forced 
the return of many sledge expeditions 
where men were employed in harness. 

The remarkable journey made as long 
ago as 1714 by a Cossack, Alexander 
Markoff, is an illustration of what can be 
done with dogs and expert native drivers. 
On the 16th of March of that year he set 
out from the delta of the Lena river, in 
Siberia, in latitude 70° 30’ N., with eight 
persons occupying sleds drawn by dogs. 
After reaching the 78th parallel of latitude: 
he returned to the point from which he set 
out, having been absent but twenty-four 
days. For the first seven days he made an 
average of ninety versts (sixty miles) a day, 
but later his dogs suffered much from 
want of food, and many thus perished. 
A similar journey to this from the most 
northern point of Franz Josef Land would 
have taken him to the North Pole and back, 
and this was all done in less than a month 
from the time he started. As an Arctic 
traveler once said in speaking of this very 
remarkable trip: ‘* The clumsy appliances 
with which Markoff was forced to be con- 
tent weighed more than double, and offered 
less than half the necessaries, not to men- 
tion comforts, we could pack away for 
such a journey at the present day.” This 
is the only expedition with dogs in the 
direction of the Pole that I know of, ex- 
cept those of Baron Von Wrangel, who 
was stopped north of the Tchouktchis pen- 
insula by open water; and its great suc- 
cess seems to support the theory that dogs 
handled by expert drivers would be found 
very useful on polar journeys. 

From long habit the Esquimaux knows 
what is best to do in order to be as com- 
fortable as possible under adverse circum- 
stances. I am thoroughly convinced that 
these people would more than compensate 
for extra rations if they demanded them, 
which I doubt, by the additional rapidity 
with which they would enable you to 
travel. In fact, I look upon harnessing 
men to sleds as the fogy way of journeying 
in the Arctic. 

My plan would be to enter Hudson’s Bay 
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during the summer, and purchase what 
dogs would be needed, and secure three or 
four young men as dog-drivers for the 
grand march. I would take their entire 
families with me, the old men and women 
and the children, to be left at the permanent 
station, wherever that might be. The old 
men could catch seal and walrus and take 
care of the families, as well as furnish fresh 
meat for the white contingent, while the 
women would make the necessary fur cloth- 
ing. The natives would therefore be self- 
sustaining, and it would require but little 
from the ample stores at the station to 
make them all very happy and contented. 
Some ship’s bread and molasses is all that 
they would need to fill their measure of 
bliss. It would be well to have a wooden 
house at the permanent station, in which to 
pass the winter previous to the sledging 
operations, and to retreat upon, and that 
could be made very comfortable before the 
ship which transported the party there re- 
turned to the United States. 

Not more than three white men would 
make the grand sledge journey ; and there 
should be one or two whites to take care 
of the station during the absence of the 
party, and to keep the daily meteorological 
records there. 

The sledges upon which all the food and 
other effects of the party were to be carried 
should be as light as is consistent with 
strength. After having traveled with al- 
most every kind of sled used within the 
Arctic circle on both continents, I am in- 
clined to believe that those intended for 
Arctic work should conform as nearly as 
possible to the foregoing plans and draw- 
ings. 

These sleds are modeled after the Si- 
berian patterns in use among the Russians 
as well as among all the native tribes of 
Northern Siberia. There are many other 
kinds besides the ones represented in the 
illustrations given ; but I have chosen only 
those which would be most generally ser- 
viceable upon such a journey as I propose. 
The larger sled is for the heavy work, such 
as the actual dash toward the Pole, and 
would carry 2,000 lbs. with ease. The 
smaller one is for use around stations and 
upon short journeys near winter quarters, 
requiring but four or five dogs; while the 
larger one would need from twelve to 
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twenty. The smaller one might in fact be 
called an Arctic sulky. 

The larger sled is drawn to scale, so that 
a carpenter, or indeed any person ac- 
customed to the use of tools, would find it 
very easy to construct one from the plans 
as given. Both should be made of second- 
growth hickory, well seasoned. No pegs 
or nails are required, nor are they desirable, 
for absolute rigidity is a disadvantage. A 
sled whose parts were mortised and braced 
with iron rods and bands, if heavily loaded, 
and coming in contact with solid ice or 
tumbling over a precipice, would in all 
probability be broken, while one tightly 
lashed with leather thongs would be stiff 
enough, and yet under a similar strain 
would yield sufficiently to prevent its 
breaking. 

Often have I seen heavily loaded dog- 
sleds twelve or fifteen feet long, driven by 
Tchouktchis, of North Eastern Siberia, and 
so pliable that they seemed to be made of 
whalebone. Sometimes one runner would 
be on level ice, the other crossing a small 
hummock a few inches high. That runner 
would appear to cling to the snow through- 
out its entire length, not lifting the whole 
side of the sled, but only that portion di- 
rectly on the obstacle which it curved over, 
like the body of a snake gliding over a log. 

Cut No. 1 is a picture of the Arctic 
sulky, usually about six feet in length over 
all. The dogs are attached by a thong to the 
front brace of the sled. In the larger sled 
the team is fastened to the bow F. The 
large sled should be shod with pieces of the 
jaw-bone of the whale, and the sulky could 
conveniently be shed with strips of black 
whalebone loosely attached, and not requir- 
ing to be iced, as is the case with other sled 
shoes. ; 

Cut No. 2 shows a profile or side eleva- 
tion of a sled eight feet long on the bottom 
board (which is the line A) and two feet 
wide. 

Cut No. 3 is a plan of the bottom board, 
which can be made of slats of light wood 
about half an inch thick. 

Cut No. 4 shows the construction of the 
six braces lashed to the uprights on the 
sides and to the cross-pieces ontop. They 
give great strength and rigidity to the sled, 
and would seldom interfere with its pro- 


gress. 
W. H. Gilder. 











THERE are those who look upon the 
horse asthe noblest work of God,—an 
opinion in which I sympathize,—and 
Derby Day as the greatest boon growing 
out of Christianity. Such beings were 
Centaurs in a prehistoric period. That 
member of Parliament must have been 
one of them who, several years ago, arose 
in the House of Commons, and, with the 
Bible for his text, declared that, inas- 
much as Solomon owned forty thousand 
horses, and kept twelve thousand horse- 
men, therefore the House of Commons 


should adjourn for the Derby! Man 
is never illogical — never. After this 
outburst of eloquence the House, as usual, 
adjourned. 


And everything else adjourns in Lon- 
don on this eventful day. I am very sure 
to pronounce Derby Darby, otherwise I 
shall be too unsophisticated for polite 
society. Berkeley is Barkeley, Thames is 
Temz, Cholmondeley is Chumley! I got 
into such embarrassing situations in Eng- 
land by recklessly pronouncing proper 
names as they are spelled, that I soon 
ceased to wrestle with them, calmly wait- 
ing until natives committed themselves. 
It is not strange that foreigners grow wild 
over the English language. 

I did not go to the Darby without an 
effort. 

Aunt Susan said it was vulgar. She 
wouldn’t be seen there, and I could not go 
without her. 

**Am I an infant?” I cried. ‘Am I 
not an American? Are you to be guided 
in your course of life by the opinions of 
conventional people who never have any 
fun, because they call everything improper 
that cannot be enclosed by drawing-room 
walls? The Darby is a thoroughly British 
institution, and to throw away such an op- 
portunity is to fly in the face of a special 
Providence.” 

‘*You’re right!” exclaimed Cousin Tom. 
‘¢ ’m determined to see the Darby, and I 
won't go without you.” 

Blessed Tom! When he and I hunt in 
couples we carry all before us. In fifteen 
minutes after this family dispute set in, our 
amiable Dragon hauled down her colors and 
capitulated. 

** Of course you'll go by train,” she 
added, feebly. 


THE HUMAN RACE AT THE DERBY. 





‘¢Of course we won't, dear Dragon,” 
replied her beloved son Tom. 

It ended in our all driving off at nine 
o’clock in the morning in an open carriage, 
with an imposing driver and footman bris- 
tling with buttons, and with a hamper 
strapped on behind. Those gorgeous but- 
téns were the one concession we made to 
society. Aunt Susan and I put on our oldest 
clothes, covered our heads with blue veils, 
and wound grey veils around Tom’s and 
Roger Clayton’s hats, for Roger went with 
us. You can’t possibly see the Darby un- 
less you do yourself up in a veil. 

Off we sped across Westminster bridge, 
everybody grinning at us, as if to say, 
*¢ Aren’t you in for a day of it, and don’t I 
wish I were going too?” The whole 
world knows you are going to the Darby, 
though you may not advertise the fact, by 
veils and hampers. There is a festive air 
about the horses and driver, and a general 
look of expectancy about the drivees that 
tell the tale. Roger Clayton armed him- 
self with an extraordinary telescope, which 
he first brought to bear on the Houses of 
Parliament, much to the delight of a zamin 
who shouted, ‘‘ Oh, look ’ere I say; just 
mind yer hye, and tell a feller what them 
Egyptshuns is hup to since breakfas’.” 
English crowds are wonderfully good- 
natured, but there is nothing they hesitate 
to say by way of chaff. Aunt Susan re- 
tired behind her sunshade and called the 
people brutes. I enjoyed them immensely. 
The day was a saturnalia. All considered 
themselves privileged to say and do what 
they pleased. 

We soon caught up with the stream of 
humanity on wheels, bound for the Darby. 
Such conveyances! Carts! carts! carts! 
Wagons and omnibuses; hansoms decked 
with blue curtains and ribboned whips ; 
‘* four-wheelers,” open carriages, drags, 
and everything wheelable ever dreamed of 
in the wildest nightmare. 

The humbler the cart and the smaller 
the horse the bigger the load. Babies were 
conspicuous, and spoke for themselves. 
The dressing of women in those carts is 
stamped indelibly upon my mind, — not 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed like 
one of them. Never again shall Cruik- 
shank be called a caricaturist. One of my 
sex who drove in a cart that would keep 




















up with us (because, as the young Jehu 
observed, he dzd like to keep company 
with the quality, ‘* most especial ven they 
vos good lookint and didn’t give theirselves 
hairs”) wore a purple dress, red Canton 
crépe shawl, yellow bonnet, green feathers, 
and lavender gloves! She set my teeth on 
edge; and yet that smiling bundle of dis- 
cords was the happiest creature I saw on 
the road, or off. 

Purple combined with red or blue was a 
favorite mixture with the female popula- 
tion. Men with sea-sick green veils sat 
beside bright blue veils, and enjoyed the 
horrible contrast. Every public-house we 
passed was hedged in by carts and car- 
riages, it seeming to be part of the Darby 
creed to stop wherever there was entertain- 
ment for man and beast. It was awful to 
think of the amount of spirits consumed ez 
route. As we got further into the country 
we passed entire families breakfasting or 
lunching under trees or hedges. ‘* Here’s 
your good health and your families, and 
may you live long and prosper,” shouted 
one youth, who evidently had seen Jeffer- 
son in Rip Van Winkle. ‘* Oh, we’re tem- 
perance!” he added. ‘* This time don’t 
count.” 

Denser grew the mass of humanity as 
we neared Epsom Downs, and, at last, we 
were obliged to walk our horses. Sud- 
denly the race-course burst upon us. 

‘¢ Where’s the track?” asked Aunt Susan, 
expecting to see a regularly fenced-in track, 
as in the United States. In Europe horses 
are ridden over turf, up and down hill, and 
a great deal more out of than in sight. I 
suppose it is criminal to doubt the in- 
fallibility of everything connected with 
English racing; but really, when horses 
start from an unseen point and are only 
visible on the quarter stretch, where is the 
fun of racing? If hills obstruct sight, why 
should they not be removed? An Ameri- 
can in England begins his racing education 
over again, for a man may not attempt 
to teach his grandmother. 

Such a hum of voices! Such a scream- 
ing of the book-makers! These ‘‘ hard” 
looking men stood upon boxes, — some in 
white coats, and with white hats trimmed 
with black velvet, — howling at the crowd 
about them, offering to bet this, that, and 
the other, — shrieking at intervals, ‘* Three 
to one, bar one! three to one, bar one!” 
What they meant J didn’t know. Then 
they burst forth with, ‘‘ ll take the fiel’! 
I'll take the fiel’!” ‘*Fiel’” is book- 
makers’ English for field. 


It’s an ex- 
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tremely safe thing to take, or they would 
not be so anxious to take it. J took the 
field. But let me not anticipate. 

After going to the box in the grand 
stand to which we had been invited, Tom 
and I decided to wander over the hill be- 
fore the races began. Aunt Susan said she 
had had quite enough of the disgusting 
spectacle. How few women are up to 
being good fellows! I would not be as 
fussy and upsetting as dear Dragon for ten 
years moreof life. Boring our way through 
a dense but decorous multitude, we got 
among the drags and shows. It is not 
‘*the thing” for ladies to be seen on drags 
and to take positions on the hill. This 
part of the performance is left to that half 
world not given to hiding its light under a 
bushel, and not unwilling to dispense 
champagne fo thirsty strangers of confiding 
disposition. I saw such, but I am not 
writing a sermon onthe Darby. We came 
suddenly upon a van belonging to the 
Christian Colportage Association, plastered 
over with Biblical texts. Coming to me 
with a tract, a man asked whether it were 
not *‘ a blessed thing to stand up for Jesus?” 
I was shocked. I can’t take serious mat- 
ters in such a débonnair manner as this 
person, who informed me that he had 
saved three souls the night before. ‘* How 
do you know?” I asked. 

‘* They saw the light! They saw the 
light! They acknowledged their sin!” 
And in a few moments the man began a 
hymn, in which he was joined by a few 
male scoffers, and two _ serious-looking 
women. This may be a proper way of 
bringing sinners to repentance; but to me 
it was the most offensive exhibition on the 
Downs. It dragged religion in the mire. 

‘* Lady, lady, let me tell your fortune !” 
cried a wrinkled hag with skin like twelfth 
century parchment. 

‘¢ How do I know you'll tell the truth?” 

‘¢Oh, every word must be true, for I’m 
an old Norwood gypsy. I’m the seventh 
daughter of a seventh son, and I study the 
stars. Give me a shilling and you'll bless 
the day you were born, lady.” 

*¢ Which hand?” 

‘*¢ The left, the one nearest your heart.” 

Off went my glove; but the seventh 
daughter of a seventh son would not open 
her mouth until I held out a shilling. 
Then she crossed my palm with it ‘for a 
charm,” and declared that I always said 
what I meant (which nobody does who 
wants to live peaceably); that I was an 
angel when I had everything my own way 
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(‘* That’s true!” muttered Tom); that I 
was as fickle as the wind (** What a story !” 
interrupted Tom. ‘ She is death on stick- 
ing. She’ll give a rat-terrier fifty and beat 
him!”); that all the sorrows of my life 
were over; that I was to have a great sur- 
prise before the end of the year; that a 
dark gentleman would spread roses in my 
path, and that I was to have nine children ! 
When I begged the seventh daughter of a 
seventh son to reduce the number of chil- 
dren, she positively refused. 

Then Tom had As fortune told. He 
never ate long in one place (how I laughed 
at this!) ; would live to a great old age, 
and have ten children! 

We were both cross over our fortunes, 
and sought oblivion in watching a ‘‘ strong 
man” lift weights, and the noble Indian 
from Whitechapel swallow flock and bring 
forth a mile or two of pasteboard. 

‘““If you think there’s any gullibility 
about this, gentlemen, come and try it,” 
exclaimed the virtuous red man. 

‘¢ Oh, stuff it inter yer!” was the sym- 
pathetic response. 

The red man’s son was obliging enough 
to tic himself into knots. Then there were 


. 
two merry-go-rounds worked by steam, 


that shrieked frightful tunes as_ they 
whirled, and dreadful fat women, and idi- 
otic shooting-galleries, and innumerable 
*¢ Aunt Sallies,” and an ‘* American bowl- 
ing-alley,” the only thing American being 
the Stars and Stripes waving from an 
inebriated-looking pole. The ‘* shows” 
were dispiriting, and we returned to the 
stand quite prepared to believe that we 
Anglo-Saxons take our pleasures sadly. 
At last the races began. I betted gloves 
on the favorite, and, as this animal rarely 
wins, I hedged by betting he’d be ‘‘ placed.” 
Then, to save myself from this possible 
loss, I took the field against the favorite at 
‘‘evens,” though I’ve since learned I 
should have had ‘ odds.” The horses 
were not remarkable, and the Darby itself, 
on which millions of pounds were staked, 
in no way realized my ideal of either speed 
or horseflesh. Some of the jockeying, 
however, was masterly. The races that 
followed were not exciting, though the 
massed humanity surged and_ bellowed 
like a herd of buffalo. Fortunes were 
lost and won, despair or exultation was 
written on many a human face. All of 
divinity lay in the distant view from the 
grand stand. Hill and dale, rich foliage 
and a brilliant sky dotted with fleecy 
clouds, made up a landscape that only 
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needed water to be perfect in cultivated 
beauty. 

Going to Epsom is one thing; coming 
from Epsom is another. People along the 
road take up their stations in windows, on 
balconies, roofs, and fences, and watch the 
turbulent panorama, with smile or frown, 
as best becomes their complexion. The 
occupants of carts address the multitude, 
offer to strike you with a feather or stab 
you with a rose. They laugh at nothing, 
and unblushingly drink from brown jugs, 
bottles, tankards, and glasses. Women, no 
less than men, indulge in uproarious con- 
versation, and, if they see a particularly 
good hat, do not hesitate to make black 
white by the aid of flour. Comic songs 
resound, and the stoppages at public-houses 
are appalling. The wonder is not that so 
few, but so many return home sober ; for 
there seems to be no reason why they 
should reach London under a week. Their 
progress from one drinking-station to an- 
other is even less rapid than that of a 
‘¢ Parliamentary” train, which emulates the 
snail. On being invited to partake of the 
flowing bottle, we declined, whereupon 
we were assured that pride always had a 
fall. The gentleman who gave us this in- 
formation suddenly tumbled out of his cart, 
but ‘* came up smiling,” as the inebriated 
always do. It is only the virtuous and 
sober who get killed by accident. 

Arrived at Clapham Common, a pretty 
bit of green, where gorse and people reign, 
we moored our carriage under the trees in 
front of the Windmill Inn. Whole families 
had driven up in great vans to see the show. 
Seated on their best house-chairs mothers 
proceeded to feed infants in arms, when 
the men went to the tavern to drink. Boys 
surrounded a melancholy puddle of water, 
and indulged in the orgie of fishing for 
roach. One may have been caught during 
the afternoon ; but it is doubtful. The same 
amount of patience devoted to business 
would transform those dirty urchins into 
Lord Mayors. Most truly do the lazy take 
the most pains. One man with ice-cream, 
and another with hot peas, did a thriving 
business. It was a comical picture to see 
a ragged boy, whose Order of the Garter 
consisted of a brown string on a stocking- 
less leg, treating himself and his friends to 
a half-penny glass of ice-cream. The 
pewter spoon went first into one small 
mouth, then into another, the treater hand- 
ling it with the air of a patronizing Mece- 
nas. He was bent on riot. No sooner 
had the ice-cream vanished than he invested 











in a cup of peas, soaked in pepper, salt, 
and vinegar. ‘Peas fit for the nub-bil-li- 
tee and gen-tree!” shouted the vendor. 
When the banquet was over, Maecenas 
and his friends lay upon the wet grass as 
pampered Turks lie upon divans. Many 
were the men and women who sat on the 
soggy turf, as though rheumatism and con- 
sumption were unknown. Are the hum- 
ble hardier than the rich, or are they care- 
less from ignorance? 

‘* Here’s a lady-teaser, only one penny ! 
Dear lady, do buy a tormentor. It will be 
a blessing to your family,” said a bright- 
faced woman. She had for sale pewter 
tubes containing water which, when 
squeezed, squirted the contents on passers- 
by. This is the sort of pastime in which 
Darbyites deligat. The semi-fuddled buy 
colored feathers, or wooden dolls devoid 
of raiment, sticking them as ornaments 
in their hats. Losers on the races, sat 
morosely in their vehicles. Winners were 
anxious to embrace the entire population. 
A picture for John Leech was a hansom- 
driver who, turning his back to his horse, 
and sitting down on the reins, addressed 
the multitude in grotesque pantomime, 
while the occupants of the hansom were 
unconscious of the spectacle. Having had 
nothing to drink but water, the horse did 
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Ever and anon a fight began before the 
Windmill Inn, where the Darbyites stop 
for final entertainment, but the belligerents 
were soon dispersed owing to what was 
called ‘* the impertinent interference of the 
police.” 

‘¢ Take me home,” cried long-suffering 
Aunt Susan ; ‘if I see much more of this 
sort of thing I shall despair of the human 
race.” 

‘* Well you may, mum,” said Dodson, 
the coachman, touching his hat and sigh- 
ing. ‘It hisn’t what hit used to be in my 
day ; hit’s honly lively, hin spots. Them 
railroads his the ruin of hevery think. 
Wot would you say to sein’ this road so 
full of kerridges you couldn’t put a pin be- 
tween ’em, and hall ov ’em a walkin’ ov 
their ’orses hall the way from Hepsom to 
town? That’s wot the Darby wos when 
hi wos a boy, mum. The sight ov this 
road to-day, mum, makes me hill, it 
do.” 

‘Good gracious!” gasped Aunt Susan. 
‘*Worse than this? Worse than this? 
Then I don’t quite despair of the human 
race. Drive on, Dodson.” 

And we drove home to a lively accom- 
paniment of beans and showers of water 
from ‘* tormentors.”’ 

Thus ended our day’s outing at the 


not run into anything. Like many another Darby. 
horse, he could better be trusted than his Kate Field. 
driver. 

——___—~ 0 
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THROUGH amber air the sunlight, slanting pale, 

With mildness fills the southward-sloping dale 

Where bleached ferns stand like phantoms as I pass, 
My footfalls rustling in the crisp brown grass. 

The long procession of beloved flowers 

Has wound its way through spring and summer hours, 
And only the witch-hazel’s flickering light 

Now waits to usher in the winter’s night. 

All else are gone —save, smiling at my feet, 

Some clustered violets look up and greet 


My gaze. 


They speak: ‘* From our fair army’s head 


Turned back have we with message from the dead, 
Or seeming dead; farewell, and ease thy pain! 
They all send word, ‘ Next year we come again !’” 





Sylvester Baxter. 
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My name is Jeremiah F. Solemton. I 
am a minister of the Gospel, having in 
charge a church which, if I do say it my- 
self, is a model Christian body. My par- 
ents died when I was but four years old, 
leaving me in the care of a maiden aunt 
whose whole soul has always been ab- 
sorbed in her religious duties. It would 
be impossible for me to describe the tender- 
ness and care this dear aunt lavished upon 
me in the way of protecting me from the 
contamination of worldly society. I grew 
up to man’s estate absolutely innocent of 
any of the vices, the petty ambitions, or 
frivolous tastes that affect the character 
of the ordinary youth; in fact, although I 
am now a tall, strong, and, I may say, a 
rather handsome man, I feel that, on ac- 
count of my womanly training, I lack a 
certain virile element which would fully 
round out my moral stature. I would 


not have anybody understand me to mean 
that my want of experience with vice or 
social dissipations has weakened my fiber, 


nor do I intend to intimate that my exclu- 
sive religious training has tended to make 
me effeminate, though it undoubtedly has 
made me simple and childjike and un- 
worldly. I speak thus critically of myself, 
after a season of most searching self-analy- 
sis, and with a view to doing good. 

The town in which I was born, and in 
which I have lived ever since, is what 
might be called passé; in other words, 
it is finished, and has been finished, for the 
last fifty years past. It has no railroad, no 
turnpike, and it is many miles distant from 
the nearest city. Almost every soul in the 
town belongs to my church; in fact, the 
place is a moral and religious center, the 
counterpart of which could scarcely be 
found. It has no grog-shop, no theater, 
no billiard-table, no race-track, no rink, no 
ball-room. I scarcely need say that we 
never have had a murder or a scandal in 
our community. We have lived without 
any false stimulus, and have had no danger- 
ous reaction to struggle with. If I could 
have the heart to find any fault with the 
people of our secluded little town I should 
at worst go no further than to say that they 
are too much in love with the past, with 
monotony, and with the sterner lines of 
Puritanism. But if I should say this I 
should also feel bound to add that I have 


been from childhood the strictest exemplar 
of their faults as well as of their virtues. 
My first sermon was directed against the 
evil of wearing beautiful clothes; my 
second was leveled at the vanity of social 
amusements, especially dancing and skat- 
ing by moonlight; my third was a merci- 
less analysis of fashionable life in the great 
cities; my fourth was a scathing exposé of 
the withering effect of theater-going ; my 
fifth treated of the decay of religious en- 
thusiasm in proportion to the circulation 
of illustrated fashion-magazines, and so I 
went on until I felt the need of rest, as did 
my church also. Hence it came to pass 
that I was voted a leave of absence to visit 
the great Exposition at New Orleans. 

My aunt prepared me for my journey 
by copious advice and counsel during the 
week that she devoted to getting ready my 
clerical wardrobe, so that when I set out I 
felt that everything had been done for me 
that love and Christian solicitude could 
suggest. It is true that my coat was old- 
fashioned and almost obtrusively minis- 
terial in its material and make-up; but I 
was poor and felt no embarrassment on 
account of my professional appearance or 
my rather seedy raiment. I was strong, 
healthy, cheerful, and content to be just 
what I was. 

I shall never forget the sweet exhilara- 
tion that took possession of me when, after 
a long day’s ride ina mail hack, I took 
my seat in a railway car — ‘‘ coach” the 
railroad men say—and felt the swift 
flight, southward, begin. I gazed out of 
the window and watched the moonlit 
landscape whirl and waver while the 
rhythmic clash of the trucks over the steel 
joints of the rails filled my ears with a 
suggestion of irresistible energy. I had 
no desire to sleep; I could not bear to lose 
a single glimpse of what slipped by as I 
was whisked across the land. 

Nashville, Tennessee, was one point at 
which I changed cars. There I took 
advantage of what, in railroad parlance, is 
called a ‘‘stop-over,” and spent two or 
three days in sight-seeing. 

It was on a fine, crisp morning, about 
the middle of February, that I stepped 
into a parlor-car to resume my journey 
towards New Orleans. By this time I 
had begun to feel like an experienced 
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traveler, though I had never before been 
in a parlor-car (or ‘‘ coach,” as the con- 
ductors say). The luxury, that like an 
atmosphere filled the scarlet-cushioned 
and many-mirrored apartment, affected me 
most agreeably, although I felt a twinge of 
doubt touching the propriety of indulging 
in the extra expense I was about to incur. 
My money was limited within a very 
small scrip, and it behooved me to practice 
strict economy, but I had concluded to 
risk this one bit of extravagance. 

No other passengers were in the coach 
when I entered, but I noticed a number of 
signs indicating that a party had come 
down in it from the North and were now 
out at breakfast in an eating-room_con- 
nected with the station. I looked with 
some curiosity at what they had left 
behind. A soft gray cloak, exceedingly 
rich in its material, lay across the back of a 
seat, its fur shining like that of a live 
mole. A little tan-colored glove, with its 
wrist cunningly wrinkled, nestled beside a 
rotund but diminutive traveling-bag on 
the seat-cushion. Two or three copies of 
certain popular magazines, and a lop- 
eared, paper-backed novel were near by, 
in close communion, so to speak, with a 
silver-mounted opera-glass which bore the 


initials (wrought in pearls) of its owner. 
The letters were K. W., and stood for 
Katie Winterbud, as I .soon after found 


out. On the seat opposite the one just 
mentioned, a long, woolly overcoat and 
some other masculine property appeared 
to be just on the point of growling protect- 
iagly as I neared the place where lingered 
the faint perfume of violets and of helio- 
trope. There was a half-empty box of 
bonbons tied with a blue ribbon. 

I saw evidence that other seats had been 
occupied and were now only temporarily 
empty. Indeed, the contour of things in 
the coach impressed me with emphasis to 
the effect that a small party of well-equipped 
tourists, probably a family group, had come 
down from some Northern city, on their 
way to the great Exposition. More than 
this struck me; for there was an air of 
careless ease and of refined luxury hanging 
over all these things scattered about in the 
apartment, that suggested privacy and ex- 
clusiveness. I felt remotely guilty of some 
indefinable breach of good manners while 
I paused to scrutinize, with a touch of ten- 
derness, that wee, wrinkled glove, and 
when at the same moment I saw, by in- 
direct vision, through a window, a slender 
girl clad in a gray traveling-dress, coming 
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briskly along the station-platform and look- 
ing right at me, as I thought, there came 
over me the strangest feeling that I ever 
have experienced. I stood for a few sec- 
onds with a purple mist hovering before 
my eyes ; but I could see, all the same, the 
graceful maiden walking towards me. 
When she reached the step of the car I 
almost scampered away to an unoccupied 
seat, threw off my light top-coat and settled 
down to the pretense of reading a news- 
paper. The glimpse of the girl had fixed in 
my mind a form of striking grace and supple- 
ness and a face at once so sweet, so inno- 
cently open-eyed and so roguishly expres- 
sive of exuberant health, that I still saw it 
smiling between me and my paper when 
voices and a rustle at the front end of the 
car made me aware that the party had re- 
entered. I glanced up as coolly as possible 
and saw a rather burly man of fifty-five, 
his face clean-shaven and round and smooth 
as a baby’s and his crown immaculately 
bald, leading the way between the seats 
with that benevolent and liberal air which 
is so faultlessly generated by an unstinted 
breakfast and an athletic stomach. Behind 
him, in an eager huddle, came the girl, a 
young man, evidently her brother, and a 
stout, gray-haired woman, her mother I 
felt sure, whose face, albeit rather melan- 
choly in some of its lines, was, in the main, 
cheerfully red and good-humored. A de- 
murely pretty maid-servant brought up the 
rear, bearing in her arms a fierce-eyed, 
frowzy-coated, infinitesimal terrier, whose 
little red tongue was lolling from one side 
of its mouth, as if in the way of guaranty 
of good faith between its keen teeth and its 
snappish disposition. I took in the moving 
group with a quick sweep of the eye and 
deceitfully resumed my paper. 

I am utterly at a loss how to impress 
my reader with even a general outline of 
the effect made upon me by my rapid sur- 
vey of theabove hastily-described in-comers. 
In the first place, they were people of great 
social consequence ; I felt this intuitively 
and instantly. They were rich and accus- 
tomed to luxury ; their voices betrayed their 
high-breeding. To them travel was no 
novelty, in fact everything appeared quite 
a matter of course to them, from their ele- 
gant apparel to the varnished glint of the 
splendid car. 

I stole furtive glances at them as they 
came down the aisle to their seats. Just 
then some one behind me touched my 
elbow and in an African porter’s most 
mellow and deprecatory tones said : — 
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‘* Dis ya’s a pribate cah, sah; sorry to 
*sturb yo’,sah. Yo’ can’t ride heah, sah.” 

I looked up quickly, feeling a glow of 
almost uncontrollable embarrassment flow 
over me. It was as if the porter’s words 
had melted into some penetrating fluid and 
flushed every nerve of my body. 

‘¢ Oh, I was not aware!” I stammered, 
rising hurriedly and beginning to gather 
up my top-coat and little imitation alligator- 
skin bag; ‘*I did not mean to intrude.” 

‘* Dat’s all right, sah, not nuffin ’tall 
wrong, sah, jes’ step inter de nex’ cah, sah, 
an’ yo’ll fin’ ’it jes de same, sah, on’y dis 
yer’s er pribate cah, yo’ know.” As he 
spoke, the obliging porter picked up my hat 
which in my hurry to rise I had let tumble 
off my head to the floor. A clammy sweat 
gathered on my temples. 

The old gentleman of the party evidently 
thought I had bowed to him, for, as my 
eyes met his, he nodded cordially, throw- 
ing away a wooden toothpick and hanging 
his thumb across his heavy watch-chain as 
he did so. This gave me another douche of 
embarrassment. Imagine my feelings, then, 
when every individual of that striking group 
bowed in unison and smiled upon me! 

I saw the old gentleman turn towards 


the rest of the party, and there was a general 
consultation amongst them, as it appeared, 


but I could not hear what was-said. My 
confusion was almost unbearable, and I felt 
my face grow as red as blood could make it. 
Nevertheless there was an air of such suave 
and gentle amiability in the smiles I saw 
them exchanging that I soon rallied a little. 

‘‘ Which car did you say, porter?” I 
muttered in a stammering voice. 

‘¢ Oh, jes’ de nex’, sah; no trouble; I'll 
show de way; come dis heah way, sah.” 

At this moment the old gentieman came 
forward and in a voice peculiarly flexible 
and rich said, ‘‘ Pray remain where you 
are, sir; you are quite welcome. No thanks, 
none whatever; stay right here. This is 
my car, and I shall take it as a favor if you 
will stay.” 

He motioned the porter away with a gest- 
ure of supreme command, and at the same 
time there lurked an indescribably comical 
expression in the drawn-up corners of his 
wide mouth. 

** Yo’ better stay, boss,” whispered the 
porter in my ear, as he stooped in pretense 
of doing something to the seat; ‘* yo’ll hab 
jes’ a cah-load ob fun.” 

By this time I had regained my presence 
of mind, to a degree, and with it came a 
full knowledge of the situation. I had 
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simply blundered a little, that was all. 
The car was owned or had been chartered 
for the journey by this gentleman for the 
exclusive use of himself and his family. I 
began to apologize, and tried to frame 
some phrases of polite refusal of the prof- 
fered kindness. 

‘¢ Stay fo’ de Lor’ sake, boss,” whispered 
the porter. ‘* Yer gwine ter hab a reg’lar 
picnic. Wus’n a fo’-story circus in a win’ 
stom. Dey’s des holy terrors fo’ fun, Z 
tell ye!” 

The benevolent-faced old gentleman 
would not listen to my attempts at refus- 
ing his offer. 

‘¢Oh, no! not a word, keep your seat 
as far as my car goes, parson, you are very 
welcome, indeed.” 

He bowed again, as he spoke, with a 
grace and ease strangely inconsistent with 
his age and corpulence. Then he turned 
towards the porter, and with a wave of the 
hand ordered him to retire. 

I expressed my thanks as best I could, 
and accepted the situation with some in- 
ward qualms whose source was too obscure 
to be distinguished. 

The negro withdrew very nimbly with a 
broad grin on his face. 

Thereupon the old gentleman again 
bowed very low to me, then turned and 
joined his companions, who, in the mean- 
time, had taken their seats. At once the 
entire party appeared to wholly forget that 
I was in the car. They fell into easy con- 
versation, fragments of which I could not 
help overhearing. It was noticeable that 
they all had good voices, soft, sincere, cul- 
tivated voices. Even the serving-maid 
talked like a person of good-breeding, and 
often said exceedingly amusing things. 
There was in their intonations, however, 
a certain element, not exactly an accent or 
brogue, but rather a quality or ¢émdre 
wholly new to me and also wholly fasci- 
nating. The way in which they managed 
the letter ‘‘r” was inimitable. 

‘*Qh, say, papa, did you notice that 
young Hoosier and his bride who sat 
opposite me at breakfast?” said the girl 
in gray to the old gentleman, and I assure 
you that her tones were the very sweetest 
I ever have heard. 

‘“‘T saw them, yes; but how do you 
know they were Hoosiers, Katie?” re- 
sponded the father. 

‘‘ How do I know, indeed! Didn’t you 
hear them let the final ‘ g’ fall from every 
word that ” — 

‘6 Yes,” struck in the brother, ‘‘I heard 
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those g’s rattle on the floor when they 
fell ! ” 

‘¢ If final g’s were five-pound stones,” 
said the servant-girl, patting the terrier’s 
head, ‘none of the Western folk would 
have any toes.” 

‘Nor any fea/s either,’ 
motherly woman. 

‘* Oh, stop! you’re getting to the quick 
with your” — The old gentleman was 
interrupted by the starting of the train. 
The conductor peeped in and, seeing me, 
started toward me with a lowering face. 
The young girl got up and touched him on 
the arm. I could not hear what she said, 
but her face was very earnest. The con- 
ductor nodded and smiled, glanced at me, 
nodded again, and went out of the car, 
chuckling as if some very funny communi- 
cation had been made to him. A feeling 
of strange discomfort gathered in my breast, 
and I began to wish I had not accepted a 
seat in a place where I was not only de 
trop, but a fun-bundle I feared, as well. No 
doubt nty thoughts showed themselves in 
my tell-tale face, for the old gentleman 
arose presently and came staggering down 
the aisle between the seats, the motion of 
the car tumbling him back and _ forth. 
When he reached me, he steadied himself 
and said : — 

‘*T hope you are quite comfortable, par- 
son. Don’t mind our ways ; we don’t mean 
any harm at all, — not a bit.” 

{ thanked him as graciously as I could 
for his kind words, and he waddled back 
to his seat. There was something humor- 
ous, or comical, or jocund in his outlines, 
even when his face was not visible. I felt, 
in the atmosphere of the car, so to speak, 
the snap and sparkle of a sort of intellect- 
ual electricity hitherto quite foreign to my 
experience. I may say, just here, that, 
not only was this my first considerable 
vacation since becoming a minister with a 
charge, as I have already said, but I may 
add that I never before had undertaken so 
distant a journey from the quiet neighbor- 
hood of my native country town. ~ I knew 
very little about society, as the word goes, 
outside the pale of my clerical circle, but I 
had been a liberal student, and had ab- 
sorbed, in one way or another, a good deal 
of a certain kind of worldly knowledge. 
Quite naturally I busied myself with con- 
jectures touching this happy family within 
the outer ring of whose influence I had 
been cast by merest chance. Of course 
they were rich; their patrician air, the 
ease with which they wore elegant clothes, 
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their gracious ways, —all indicated the 
humanizing power of hereditary wealth, to 
say nothing of the fact that they were trav- 
eling in a most luxurious private car. 

While the train was in motion its clash 
and clatter hindered me from hearing 
much that was said, but silvery laughter 
from the women and mellow cachinations 
from the men, together with the animated 
play of all their countenances, attested to a 
continuous flow of wit and humor. 

I had no desire to join them, for Iam a 
dry, rather solemn talker, always at a loss 
when something bright is expected of me, 
and, besides, I was strangely embarrassed, 
as I have already said. I tried not to be 
impolitely observant of the party; but, in 
spite of me, my eyes would fix themselves 
on the young girl, Katie, whose motions 
were as graceful and fascinating as those 
of a young leopard. She appeared to be 
about eighteen, slight, tall, willowy, fair- 
haired, gray-eyed, with a spiritually rogu- 
ish gleam in her face accentuated by a rose- 
bud mouth whose corners ** drooped up- 
ward,” as I am tempted to express it, and 
emphasized by a charmingly airy and 
humorously retroussé nose which seemed 
to catch the aroma of fun from everything. 
She was restless as a wild bird; half the 
time she was standing up, swaying to the 
motion of the car, as a lily sways to the 
flowing of the water in which it grows, 
and,once she went and fetched from an- 
Nether part of the car a_silver-mounted 
banjo and sang a song in the chorus of 
which they all joined. It was the first 
time I ever saw a banjo, and the air she 
played certainly was the most thrillingly 
exhilarating music I ever have heard. I 
could not make sure of any of the words 
of the song, but somehow a foolish phrase 
fastened itself in my mind as a part of the 
chorus. It must have been an instance of 
what the lawyers term zdem sonans, for, 
surely, I reflected such a phrase as ** Oh, 
cranky Dickey Dobbs!” could not have 
been what I heard. Nevertheless, those 
four words, caught in a tangle of rich, tan- 
talizing melody, skipped through my brain 
for many a day thereafter, and, out of keep- 
ing with’ my calling as it doubtless was, 
time after time I found myself humming 
as best I could: ‘Oh, cranky Dickey 
Dobbs!” 

There was no danger now of my leaving 
that car. I was thoroughly interested, I 
may say fascinated, though I continued to 
feel that I was in an element to which I 
was utterly unsuited by the crudeness of 
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my culture and the narrowness of my ex- 
perience. Some shadowy sense of guilt, 
as if from a half-formed consciousness of 
passively accepting a subtly sinful enjoy- 
ment, haunted me in a most worrying way. 
I found myself expecting something un- 
common, or, perhaps, grotesque, to come 
out of my predicament, and something did 
come. 

Katie spent much of the time, as we 
sped through the picturesque hill-country 
south of Nashville, looking out of the 
window at the blue mountains that rimmed 
the horizon, or taking note of the old- 
fashioned plantation-houses nestling among 
their pines and cedars. I watched her by 
furtive glances into one of the many mir- 
rors set in the walls of the car, her reflection 
and that of the landscape looking like a 
delicate water-color picture framed in a 
strong panel. After a while, during a 
short stop of our train at a dilapidated 
station, she turned and came to me. I 
half shrank from her, as from something 
too charming to be borne. 

‘¢ Are you going far with us?” she asked 
fixing her baby-innocent, gray eyes on my 
face and smiling very sweetly. 

‘¢ To New Orleans,” I managed to say. 

*¢Oh, indeed; well, we stop in Mont- 
gomery. We shall come to New Orleans, 
however.” 

She turned away just as abruptly as she 
had come, and tripped back to her seat. 

I felt a glow of tenderness, as nearly as 
I can express it, run with a dreamy tingle 
all over me. A mist gathered in my eyes. 
Somewhere in my consciousness there 
lurked a sense of guilt, as if I were doing 
or were about to do some improper thing, 
and along with this came that delicious 
waft which always exhales from a minor 
temptation. Whenever I stole a look at 
Miss Winterbud I felt a vague thrill of 
something like hasty remorse for an ob- 
scure sin. 

She flitted along between the seats after 
the manner of some airy bird. , Her feet 
seemed (for I could not see them) to 
scarcely touch the carpet. Her pretty 
little head was turned to one side with the 
effect of inimitable archness. 
of her body was grace itself. 

‘‘T have a new one, Tom; it’s just 
perfect, too,” she exclaimed, running up 
to her brother. ‘‘ No threadbare gag I 
assure you.” 

‘*Well?” he responded, raising his 
handsome eyebrows and gazing expect- 
antly into her face. ‘‘ Put it gently, sis.” 


Every line — 
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** What's the difference between a yoke 
of oxen, going along a country road, and an 
acorn?” she asked. 

Tom became serious, knitting his hand- 
some brows. 

** You must answer in rhyme, of course,” 
added Katie, shaking her finger at him. 

**T give it up,” said Tom with a sigh. 

‘* The yoke of oxen goes two in a row, 
And ’tis said that a corn does ruin a toe!” 
chanted Katie. 

**Oh, dear!” cried the old gentleman, 
taking one of his feet in both hands and 
making an absurdly comical wry face, 
‘¢ what is it a corn wouldn’t ruinate? Oh!” 

They all applauded and our train moved 
on. It was sometime before the full force 
of this play upon words struck me, but 
finally it did hit me hard, as the boys say, 
and I laughed immoderately, the tears 
gushing out of my eyes. In fact, I at 
last had to cover my face with my rumpled 
newspaper to hide my ungovernable par- 
oxysm. As a minister of the Gospel I 
very much disliked to show such hysterical 
enjoyment of a thingso frivolous ; but when, 
after a hard struggle, I had recovered my 
equilibrium, I consoled myself with reflect- 
ing that if these rich and cultured folk, 
whoselives had been running inthe polished 
grooves of hereditary gentility, could afford 
to indulge in harmless, even if rather silly, 
kill-time, surely I might venture to laugh 
occasionally. 

I caught Miss Winterbud’s name _ in 
the course of their many lively conversa- 
tions. It fell into my mind like some 
new and precious thought; it lingered in 
my ears like a fragment of witching music. 
Katie Winterbud! Isn’t the name charm- 
ing? On we flew through the mountains, 
plunging now and then into an inky black 
tunnel. We were whirled over bridges 
high above the tops of tall trees and-saw 
silvery rivers winding along in the dark 
cafions so far below us that even the 
wheeling vultures were not up to our 
level in the air. But neither the gloom 
of subterranean excavations nor the dizzy 
altitudes of trestles could for a moment 
check the mirth of my hosts of the palace- 
car. On the contrary, their jocosity grew 
apace with the progress of our flight. 
Scraps of song filled up the space between 
puns, and the banjo tinkled ever and anon. 
We stopped twenty minutes for dinner at 
a place where the mountain-side is so 
steep that a- flight of stairs has been 
erected leading from the railway platform 
up to the little crow’s-nest of an eating- 
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house, where one is expected to devour 
a dollar. 

‘‘Come, Parson Solemton,” said Miss 
Winterbud, as she smilingly approached 
me, ‘dinner is announced. Won't you be 
good enough to go with me?” I do not 
know how it chanced that she knew my 
name, unless she had seen it on my travel- 
ing-bag. I blushed and arose with such 
promptness that she appeared almost star- 
tled. I helped her out on to the platform, 
however, and offered her my arm, with 
as polite a manner as I could command. 
Never again in life, —I am sure of this — 
never again in life will the feeling I then 
experienced return to me. It was a feel- 
ing comparable to nothing save a mixture 
of heliotrope perfume and exquisite violin 
music diluted with champagne and sun- 
shine. I say this, notwithstanding I have 
never tasted wine. As we climbed those 
steep, rickety steps, she leaned lightly 
on my arm, while a stray wisp of her 
bright hair fluttered against my cheek. 
Some rare, fine, exquisitely exhilarating 
influence ran from that straw-gold lock 
through every nerve in me. It was de- 
licious, but I feared that in some way it 
was sinful in me to enjoy it. We were 


the objects of the undisguised, yet respect- 
ful observation of the considerable crowd 


at the dining-room tables. It was evident 
that I was in distinguished company. I 
am sorry that I cannot remember a lot 
of the charmingly amusing: things she 
said at table. It would help me to put 
her before you in somewhat more realistic 
lines than I must be content with. Tom, 
her brother, was much of a wag; he could 
make a pun or a conundrum out of any- 
thing. For instance, he took up a little 
jug of pickled peppers and said:— > 

*¢ Why is this pepper-sauce like Tenny- 
son’s poem of ‘ Enoch Arden?’” 

Of course we all pleaded ignorance. 

‘*Put the answer in rhyme,” insisted 
his father. It appeared that poetry was 
a hobby with them all. 

‘¢The subject won't admit of it,” re- 
sponded Tom. ‘¢ Pepper-sauce has a 
most lachrymal effect on me.” 

‘* You’re a most blankety-blank-versa- 
tile young man,” said his father, who im- 
mediately turned to me and apologized 
profusely; why I know not. ‘I didn’t 
intend it,” he added, deprecatingly, ‘ it 
slipped from me involuntarily. I am 
shocked at myself for being so rude in 
your presence.” He looked very penitent 
indeed. 
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Miss Winterbud and [ ate lightly. In 
truth I scarcely ate at all. 

‘* Let’s go have a turn on that long plat- 
form while the rest are gourmandizing,” 
she said to me in an undertone. 

I was but too glad to assent. No propo- 
sition could have suited my mood more 
perfectly. We went out and descended the 
steps to the broad, board floor that ran parallel 
with the railway for two or three hundred 
feet. Here we briskly promenaded back 
and forth in the pure, crisp mountain air, 
with a landscape of singular rugged beauty 
spread out around us. I have never seen 
any one so springy and graceful in walking 
as was she, nor have I ever heard another 
voice as absolutely sincere or as simply in- 
nocent in tone as was hers. She was not 
frivolous in her talk, as many young girls 
are, but showed a wide knowledge of 
books and literature, poetry especially, and 
said many shrewd things in the course of 
our desultory conversation. I very much 
desired to ask her about herself, — who she 
was, where from, and whither bound; but 
I had become aware in some way that she 
would prefer not to speak of these things. 
Indeed, there was an unmistakable air of 
mystery about her, and about all the rest 
of the party, for that matter. Not mystery 
exactly, either, it was rather an air of iso- 
latien, as if they lived in a world of their 
own, and a downright royal, good world at 
that, and did not care to be bothered with 
the worry and conventionalities of any 
other. I found myself beginning to yield 
to a fascination too tenuous and filmy for 
description, and yet as strong as the cords 
of life. To say the truth boldly, I was 
falling in love with Miss Winterbud. My 
whole being was filling itself full of her. 
The touch of her hand ‘on my arm was al- 
most painfully thrilling to me. When we 
reéntered our car she sat down beside me 
for atimeand chatted sweetly and seriously, 
while the others still kept up their fun. 
Then she went and got her banjo, and sang 
‘¢ The Last Rose of Summer” for me, so 
tenderly that I actually shed tears. A little 
later she had left me, and was up there 
with Ton, sitting on the arm of a seat, and 
again I- heard their voices break into the 
chorus of 


“Oh, cranky Dickey Dobbs!” 


if that really was it, whilst her pretty little 
foot, just visible now under her gray skirt, 
patted time on the carpet. It was enchant- 


ing. 
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The sharp odor of pine-tar, and the bal- 
samic sweets of the semi-tropical forests, 
began to pervade the car as we flew down 
the slope of Sand Mountain into the true, 
musky, dreamy, indolent South. Birming- 
ham, that wonderful little city of iron and 
coal, lay behind us, and the splendid light 
of a nearly full moon, for it wasnow night, 
fell upon wide plantations and dingy old 
mansions, still surrounded by the azze del- 
lum negro-quarters. Our train was run- 
ning at a high rate of speed. 

We should soon'reach Montgomery. 
This thought struck me like a blow. I 
tried to shake off what I felt must certainly 
be a hopeless and unreasonable mood of 
passion; but I could not do it. I had 
never loved or had any fair idea of what 
love might be until now. My rather slow 
nature had suddenly leaped into bloom. 
What could I do? Howlike Time itself 
the train was flying! Only an hour more. 
I could not stop over in Montgomery, for 
I barely had money enough to pay my ex- 
penses for a few days in New Orleans, and 
I should not dare to go back to my church 
without having seen the great Exposition, 
as it had been for that purpose that I had 
asked a vacation. Then therewas Mobile, 
I could not forego a stop of twenty-four 
hours there if it were only to see Govern- 
ment street and the Dauphine way. Be- 
sides, what good would it do me to stop in 
Montgomery? The Winterbuds would not 
want me on their hands among the friends 
they were doubtless going to visit there. 
My heart sank like lead in my breast. 
Why could I not have been born rich with 
an hereditary right to a place in the high- 
est and most exclusive circles of human 
life? I looked down at my sleek, old- 
fashioned, long-tailed clerical coat, and 
heartily despised myself. What could I 
ever expect in life but the humdrum of my 
solemn calling? An unmarried minister 
should not be allowed a vacation before he 
has passed the age of twenty-five years. Up 
to that point, at least, he is too impressible, 
too unformed, too child-like to be sent off 
alone, especially if he has been reared in 
poverty in the midst of over-conservative 
and conscientiously watchful old fathers 
and mothers of the church. He is like a 
tender infant: every pore of his nature is 
open to the sweet, seductive wafts of 
worldly pleasure. 

I cannot imagine how I ever generated 
the courage to do it, but presently when I 
saw that Miss Winterbud had taken a seat 
apart from the rest of her companions and 
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was pressing her witching face against the 
window, to watch the moon-lit landscape 
as it went sweeping backward into the 
dreamy glooms of distance, I went and sat 
down beside her. 

Ihave no clear recollection of what I 
said to her, but a rush of eloquence, such 
as, at very rare intervals, comes to me in 
the pulpit, flooded my tongue. I can see 
her eyes now, just as they beamed on me 
then, roundly open, half in innocent won- 
der, half in tender deprecation, with their 
long, level lashes gently quivering, and I 
can see her delicately tinted lips, slightly 
apart, roguish, intensely human, and yet 
touched with that divinity which is the 
heritage of beauty, and I can see her per- 
fectly poised head, her drooping shoulders, 
her girlish but exquisitely rounded form — 
ah, that picture can never fade! How can 
it? the colors of love are eternal. 

I was vaguely aware that the fun was 
still bubbling and sparkling over there 
where the rest of the party were huddled. 

‘¢ The only chaplain we ever had,” said 
Mrs. Winterbud. 

‘** He’s a chap layin’ for Katie,” ventured 
the servant-maid. 

Then came a chorus of laughter, in 
which Miss Winterbud chokingly joined, 
behind her violet-perfumed handkerchief. 

Soon the train stopped at the last station 
before reaching Montgomery. The con- 
ductor came in and walked briskly up to 
me. He appeared to be in a great hurry. 

‘¢ You’d better change here,”’ he said, 
‘*for Pve got to side-track this car at 
Montgomery. Just step into the forward 
coach ; it goes through to New Orleans.” 

He hustled me out without further cere- 
mony, in his cheerfully perfunctory way, 
so that I parted from Miss Winterbud in 
abrupt bewilderment, without any time to 
formulate polite phrases of adieu. The 
others all called out ‘+ good-by,” ‘‘ az 
revoir,” ** addio,” and the irrepressible 
servant-maid added ‘‘ ta-ta ” withemphasis. 
I turned at the car door and looked back. 
Miss Winterbud stood where I had left 
her, her eyes fixed upon me with an ex- 
pression of infinitely tender regret. But 
the conductor hurried me along to my 
place in the New Orleans sleeping-coach. 
The porter followed with my top-coat and 
bag. 

‘* Dah, boss, didn’ I tole yo’ dat yo’d 
hab a cah-load er fun? ” he said to me sud 
voce. ‘* Dey’s er daisy lot, I tell yo’ now. 
Dey takes de cake, dey do fer a fac?!” He 
ended with a chuckle. 
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I scarcely heard him. His voice seemed 
far off somewhere in a cavern. The dull, 
uninteresting people in the New Orleans 
coach lolled in their seats and yawned. 
One big fat man, with a stack of chins on 
his shirt front and a pair of Dince-nez eye- 
glasses awry on his liberal nose, was 
asleep and snoring resonantly, his news- 
paper having slid from his short, steep lap 
to the floor. A sallow, keen-eyed, bony 
young woman whom I suspected of travel- 
ing on a pass and writing tourist-letters for 
the country press, was making pot-hook 
notes in a little red book. As the lurching 
of the car shook her about she reminded 
me of a sparrow-hawk in a February wind, 
she looked so thin and light. An asth- 
matic old man near me divided his time 
between fits of falsetto coughing and doses 
of fiercely aromatic tincture poured on his 
tongue from a small square phial. What 
a depressing change this was from the 
sparkling, sunny, music-haunted atmos- 
phere of the other car! 

Ah, Katie Winterbud ! Katie Winterbud ! 
how ! missed you! It seemed to me as if 
I had been with her for years instead of 
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AsouT six o’clock on a July evening 
our heavy emigrant wagon rumbles along 
the road leadmg into the Upper Geyser 
Basin of the Yellowstone. All around us 
the soil is white as the winter snow, re- 
lieved on our right by a grove of scattered 
pines. In this grove we make our camp, 
while our opposite neighbor, the Castle 
Geyser, just across the road, rumbles and 
grumbles a welcome. 

We are tired with our long drive, so we 
busy ourselves with supper, — roasted pota- 
toes, bacon, and batter-cake, with a can of 
apples for refreshment. We pitch our 
tent, unroll our bedding, spread it on the 
dry pine-needies, and prepare for sleep. 

Suddenly a shout rings through all the 
valley, and, dropping dishes, blankets, and 
bedding, we rush out to see an eruption of 
the Grand Geyser across the river, but in 
full view from the road where we stand. 

Early in the evening I had heard some 
men passing on the road say, ‘* There’s a 


bonfire by the Grand,” but I thought 
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for a few hours, and now it was all over. 
Isn’t it strange how a girl can thus flit 
across a man’s path, like an angel of 
joy, and, with a mere touch of her wings 
as she passes, fling a new and controlling 
element into his life ! 

The remaining part of my journey was 
dull and uneventful. I reached New 
Orleans in due time, but my interest in the 
great Exposition had vanished. I cared for 
nothing but to see Miss Winterbud again. 
She had told me that they were coming to 
New Orleans, and the best I could do was 
to wait and watch for their arrival. I was 
a haunted man, but the spirit that flitted 
through the chambers of my heart was the 
sweetest ghost that love ever conjured up. 
One day, in looking over the morning 
newspapers, I was struck dizzy and dumb 
by the following in large type: 

atie Winterbud to-night! ln the 
new comic opera: ‘* FLIRTING WITH THE 
Parson.” Between the acts Miss 
Winterbud will dance her inimitable 
Pas DE ZEpuyR, and sing that exquisite, 
new, humorous ditty: ‘*OuH, CRANKY 


Dickey Dosss!” Prices as usual. 


Maurice Thompson. 
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nothing of it. Now, when we see the 
Grand itself, sending its great column of 
water two hundred feet toward the sky, 
rosy in the firelight, we are thankful to 
the fire-builders. Again and again it rises 
for ten ** pulsations” and then falls back into 
its basin, leaving only rosy clouds of steam, 
and we go back to our tent, gather our 
scattered belongings, prepare our beds, and 
sleep, lulled by the bubble and splash of 
our Castle. 

Morning comes gray and cloudy, and we 
start to explore the Basin. It is an ideal 
day tor exploration, for the bright sunshine 
makes the glare of the white ‘* formation ” 
almost insupportable. 

First, of course, we visit Old Faithful, 
the Clock of the Valley, hardly varying 
five minutes in its hourly eruptions. Its 
low, broad cone of scale-like layers is firm 
as the solid rock. No thought of danger 
here. Everything gives us the idea of 
regularity and order. We are in position, 
the curtain rises, and the play begins. The 
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eruption is fine, the geyser sending up a 
solid column of water, with clouds of hot 
steam, for over a hundred feet. But it is 
soon over, and we add to our experience by 
drinking of the hot sulphur water it has 
left in all the little hollows of the crust. 
This is merely to add to our experience, 
for the taste is far from agreeable. This 
geyser is the great resource of hurried 
tourists, from its regularity. We met many 
parties who had seen only this one — and 
that one alone is well worth seeing. But 
what one is sure of seldom fascinates. The 
freaky ones are most sought after and 
admired. 

We cross the rushing Firehole, and I 
shall leave it for the guide-book to tell the 
variety of craters and pools, extinct and 
active geysers and formations, all the way 
from Cauliflower to Coral. We come back 
to our tent already feeling like old residents, 
ready to initiate ignorant new-comers. 

We have seen various men pass with 
mysterious bags on long poles, and, on 
questioning one of our neighbors (a very 
old resident. for she has been here a 
month) we find it is merely the family 
washing. The bag contains soap and 


clothes, and is to be hung in a boiling 


spring, when, in a few hours, the dirt will 
be boiled out. We follow suit, and 
immediately our bag of clothes is hanging 
in a lovely little blue pool not far from our 
tent. 

But we have a ham in our wagon; why 
should not that be cooked in the same 
way? The Devil’s Well is near, and soon 
our ham, in a strong sack fastened to a 
pole, is cheerfully bubbling away. In 
about two hours it is well done, and lasts 
us the rest of the journey. Our potatoes 
are not so successful, for our bag breaks, 
and down they go to whoever tie owner of 
the well may be, for a perpetual potato- 
soup. 

At dinner, our neighbor, the Castle, 
starts an eruption, and immediately the 
whole valley is in turmoil, rushing hither 
and thither for a good view. But the 
geyser changes its mind, the clouds drift 
up, a drizzling rain begins, and we are set- 
tling down for a quiet afternoon in our 
tent when suddenly, with rumble and 
roar, the deceitful Castle shoots a great 
column of water into the air, and every- 
thing is dropped for the show. 

Our neighboring campers are already 
climbing the sides of the cone, about twenty 
feet above the road, to have a look inside, 
and we follow theirexample. Then stones 
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are thrown in and shot out instantly. I 
bethink me of our dish-towels, and in they 
go. In another minute they are fifty feet 
in the air, and dashed down far on the 
other side ; for a strong wind has risen and 
driven the water and steam in a great curve 
to the south. After three such baths they 
are clean. We have seen the only poetical 
washing-day in our lives. We wish all 
were like it. It is not turning the geyser 
to a base use: it is merely idealizing wash- 
ing. 

Inspired by this display we start off in 
the driving mist for the opposite side of 
the river. A mountain rain never wets 
one, they say, certainly not in these val- 
leys. 

Here the little Indicator of the Grand 
Geyser is shooting its tiny column, pump- 
ing and pumping vigorously, and lowering 
the water inch by inch in the basin beside 
it. There are quite a number from the 
various camps sitting on the mountain-side 
waiting for what may turn up. We content 
ourselves with the beauties of nature, but 
others, less appreciative, have to resort to 
cards to while away the time. On and on 
pumps the little Indicator, and lower and 
lower sinks the water; but nothing hap- 
pens. The basin is dry, and still nothing 
happens. It is past tea-time, and at last 
we go home, thinking it must all be a mis- 
take. 

But tea is hardly through when the 
familiar shout goes up through the valley, 
and, gingerbread in hand, we rush across 
the river. People seem to spring up out 
of the ground in all directions, and gather 
on the mountain-side for the grandest 
sight of all. The embers of the bonfire 
are still glowing, but we do not need it, 
for the air is filled with the glow of the 
evening sky. A column of water of the 
most ethereal blue is shooting high in 
the air (200 feet), shaking the earth be- 
neath us. On, on, on it rises for nearly 
five minutes, and then is sucked back 
again, leaving a dry basin. But all is not 
over, for, with a roar like thunder, again 
it rises in the air. Up, up, up as before, 
and then, with a sudden recoil, it is 
drawn back into the crater and disappears. 
Again and again this is repeated. Thehot 
mist wets our faces, we are so very near. 
What should we do if the wind changed, 
said one? But it will not change. We 
must stay if it does, for we are spellbound 
by the power of the water, and draw a 
long breath when all is over, and we 
have time to see the glory it has put into 
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each other’s faces. My little boy said to talk it over by the light of our cheery 
me, **I did not know which to look at camp-fire. 

most, the geyser or that man’s face. It Other camp-fires are flickering through 
was so full of light.” When it is ended, the trees, but they soon die down, and the 
and it lasts half an hour, night is quiet night comes on, made musical by 
coming on, and we carefully make our the bubble and splash of our Castle, and 
way back, among pools and pitfalls, to we sleep in peace. 


Margaret Andrews Allen. 


THE LAUGHING FAUN. 


Is this the Laughing Faun? 

This parson’s son, whom all the gossips eye, 
A youth, light-hearted as the day? 

His happy, vain, caressing glance 

Met mine across the aisle by chance, 
And would not turn away. 

What pride of life those eyes confessed ! 
What morning light his features took, 

Till creeping care became a jest 
That vanished in the mirth of such «a look, 

And left the world as stainless as the sky! 


Is he the Laughing Faun? 
That creature of a charmed tradition, he? 
What do his solemn kinsfolk say? — 
Staid men and matrons, peering through, 
Reluctant that a high-backed pew 
Should hold a heart so gay! 
The black eyes fall, the brown throat swells, 
The bright-lipped smile becomes a frown ; 
I think his twinging blood rebels 
Against the careful wisdom handed down 
From some long line of strait-laced ancestry. 


Is this the Laughing Faun? 
Embodied pleasure, born to earth again? 
For him a blither world should be — 
Who looks on pain as more than death, 
And draws delight with every breath, 
The type of Folly, he! 
How long will vital looks avail? 
Can laughter stay the solemn years? 
He too will feel his pulses fail, 
And lose the chestnut curls about his ears, 
And wear his age among the sons of men. 


Dora Read Goodale. 
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NEARLY all of the health-giving sports 
in which boys delight are wholly avoided 
by girls, and some of them for good and 
sufficient reasons; of the remainder, it is 
entirely safe to say that none are practiced 
sufficiently to be regarded as among femi- 
nine customs. There are girls who ride 
on horseback ; but if any great number in- 
dulge in this glorious recreation merely for 
health’s sake, they do it in the seclusion 
of the forest, or otherwise beyond the ken 
of the news-gatherer or gossip. Besides, 
the horse is too expensive in his first cost 
and his habits to be within reach of the 
masses. Some women row a little, but 
the exercise is given up as soon as it is 
found hardening the palms of the hands 
and adding depth as well as brilliancy to 
the complexion. Yet even boating is not 


available for all who might be willing to 
brave the perils of hardened hands and 
bronzed complexions for the sake of health ; 
for not half of the women of the United 
States live within walking distance of river, 


pond, or lake. Archery once seemed full 
of promise ; it did not require much exer- 
cise, but it at least took girls out-of-doors, 
and compelled them, while drawing the 
bow, to stand upright, which is almost the 
rarest accomplishment of the gentler sex ; 
but for some reason archery is waning in 
popularity. The click of the croquet-ball 
is seldom heard nowadays, though per- 
haps in losing the game the sex does not 
lose much in physical development. 

Of all womanly recreations out of doors 
there is most hope in lawn-tennis; there 
would be more—a great deal more — if 
the game were as popular for purposes of 
exercise as itis for bringing the young 
people of both sexes together ; while maids 
play tennis for men, however, it is useless 
to expect them to dress as they should to 
enjoy the fullest possibilities of physical 
exercise and benefit. Once in a long while 
a red-cheeked, bright-eyed girl may be 
seen completely absorbed in the game, and 
dressed so as to give her arms and lungs 
full play ; but in such cases her competitor 
is either a little brother or a girl. The 
advent cr man in a tennis-court causes 
woman ic quickly encase herself in the 
feminine substitute for a strait-jacket. 

What exercise do American young 
women, or women of any age, voluntarily 


take out-of-doors? A comprehensive 
answer may be given in a single word: 
walking, —and such walking ! Notthe free, 
joyous stride, with full chest, high shoulders, 
and erect head, that may be seen on hun- 
dreds of English lanes, that are dearly 
loved by well-born, British lads and 
lasses, and their fathers and mothers 
besides, —not a walk in stout shoes and 
loosely-fitting robes, but a slow, sedate, 
decorous saunter, in closely-fitting gar- 
ments, and the tightest of shoes with narrow 
soles and small heels. It is a walk that 
suggests a penance, so sober of mien and 
carriage are the fair pedestrians ; they look 
as if they were going to church, or on 
calling or shopping intent, and the latter 
supposition is usually correct, for to walk 
for walking’s sake alone is something 
which our women do not understand. 

We all know the universality of this lack 
of exercise, for not one man in a hun- 
dred can name half-a-dozen out of the 
scores of charming girls of his acquain- 
tance who deliberately and systematically 
take out-of-door exercise. The results of 
the neglect appear not so widely known ; 
nevertheless many physicians of large prac- 
tice will talk of it with more earnestness, 
sorrow, and indignation than about any 
physical masculine fault, intemperance not 
excepted. The permanent results come so 
late and so slowly that the victims cannot 
be convinced of the harm to which they 
are condemning themselves. Youth is its 
own physician, and during the growing 
period, which—society customs to the 
contrary, notwithstanding — lasts as long 
in the gentler sex as in the ruder, physical 
neglect is counterbalanced in large measure 
by the remedial powers of nature itself. 
Who can persuade a vivacious girl, who 
can at any time be depended upon to dance 
from dark to daylight, that she is not as 
strong as her brother, who, at a party last- 
ing into the ‘* wee sma’ hours,” is quite 
likely to seek assistance from the cup or 
cigarette in the gentlemen’s coat-room? 
Yet when the girl reaches her twenty-fifth 
year, or soon after, she surprises her family 
and friends by occasional lapses into invalid- 
ism, for no perceptible cause. Her temper, 
in spite of culture, and perhaps religion, 
gets a trace or more of acerbity, which 
easily degenerates into petulance. If she 
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marries, no matter how early, these faults 
do not wait to manifest themselves until 
the period of growth ends. Finally she 
is convinced by parent or physician, of 
the cause of feebleness, which closely re- 
sembles that of chronic invalidism. She 
asks, almost despairingly, ‘‘ What am I 
to do?” The general answer, ‘ Exer- 
cise,” provokes the question, ‘* How ?” 
and to this the answer is difficult. Ath- 
letics, like everything else, must have a 
beginning, and for women the beginning 
point has not been found, —at least, none 
has been generally accepted. As already 
intimated, horses and boats are out of 
reach of the great majority. Archery, 
tennis, and croquet are impracticable in 
cities. Gymnasiums for women are almost 
unknown: they cost more than private 
enterprise is willing to invest in anything 
so uncertain as to the amount of use they 
might receive. It would be hard to specify 
any direction in which the public spirit 
and spare money of men of means could 
be better used than in the building and 
endowment of gymnasiums in which there 
would be special appliances and hours for 
women. An excellent example in this di- 
rection has recently been set by Mr. Adrian 
Iselin, the well known New York banker, 
who has presented to the town of New 
Rochelle a large, handsome, perfectly ap- 
pointed gymnasium, and given the exclu- 
sive use thereof, during certain hours of 
the day, to a large club of ladies, whose 
members range in age from fifteen to fifty 
years. 

But the majority of women must choose 
between light athletics, — such as the use 
of dumb-bells, foils, etc., in rooms made 
as much like the open-air as possible by 
windows thrown wide open, —and walk- 
ing. There is almost no limit to the physical 
development and health that may be gained 
and maintained by walking which is done 
for the purpose of exercise. Any one can 
can find time and space in which to walk ; 
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and one can find congenial company for 
such trips. A prospective husband is not 
the best companion at such times, for with 
him the walk will almost inevitably de- 
generate intoa saunter ; further, no woman 
can walk freely when custom or affection 
compels her to lean upon a masculine arm. 
To be beneficial, walking must be done in 
shoes broad enough to let the feet be placed 
firmly upon the ground at every step, and 
in clothing which will allow free play to 
lungs and arms. The step should be as 
quick as can be maintained without causing 
uncomfortable increase in the action of 
the heart. The pedestrian should breathe 
through the nose, carry the head erect, and 
not be afraid of becoming high-shouldered. 
Walking for health, like cold water as a 
beverage, seems contemptible because it is 
so simple ; yet the writer knows of several 
ladies who have got rid of doctors, ‘* blues,” 
and headaches, all of which they once en- 
dured in rapid and wearying succession, by 
persistently walking briskly twice a day, 
regardless of the weather, for an hour or 
less at atime. Most of them are married, 
and have had their full share of the house- 
hold cares which complete with such terrible 
rapidity the early breaking-down of Amer- 
ican women, yet their present health and 
spirits are envied by all the young women 
of their acquaintance. Their husbands do 
not tarry over the wine, neither do they 
spend much time at clubs, or stay away 
from home in the evening. Somehow 
these very ladies are noted as never having 
anything to say about the tyranny of man, 
the hard lot of woman, the lack of appre- 
ciation, and kindred topics that are com- 
mon among many estimable women of the 
semi-invalid class, that embraces almost all 
American women who: are not of the so- 
called ‘‘ working-classes.”’ Is it possible, 
after all, that woman's woes are really the 
result of woman’s health—or lack of 
health? The cases alluded to seem to 
throw significant light on this subject. 


John Habberton. 


A NIGHT-WALK IN TOWN. 


At night a city seems eloquent with un- 
uttered thoughts, mighty with possibilities, 
picturesque and beautiful in mass and half- 
seen detail. Darkness kindly covers much 
that is ugly, and, relieved of work and care, 


free to enjoy the benefits and pleasures of 
home, theater, concert hall, church, and 
club, humanity presents to a wanderer 
through the streets its cheeriest aspect. A 
city paradoxically shows but half itself by 
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day. Sun reveals its substance, but its 
soul is manifest at evening. In town late 
hours are in many respects the most ad- 
vantageous for walking. When, one by 
one, the lights have glimmered out ; when 
dull rows of houses turn to semblance of 
huge tombs and castle-walls ; when peace- 
ful starlight shines into quarters where no 
holy light of heaven seems to touch the 
spirits of the dwellers into better life; 
when dim objects are shaped by imagina- 
tion into things of regal majesty, thereby 
venting that illegitimate but soul-deep 
yearning to have things better than they 
are (rather than the courageous resolve to 
make them so) ; when the hum and clank 
of factories, and echoing footsteps of be- 
lated men seem distant and misleading, — 
then is the time to grasp your staff and 
stride into the darkness. 

Even a commonplace city like this of 
Brooklyn, where I am writing, is not with- 
out its after-dark attractions. Here we are 
on Montague Terrace. Lights faintly 
shimmer in the black void of the harbor ; 
the Orange Hills form an elusive, dimly 
tangible background, and the Brooklyn 
Bridge leaps the river in a rocket flight of 
electric lamps, alighting in the metropolis: 
a rugged mass full of unseen fires that light 
the sky, — a mass of slag, hot with smol- 
dering passions that fling lurid reflections 
into heaven’s benignant face. Next, quiet 
streets where respectability sits housed, 
and cozy gleams shine through laces at the 
windows. Then Fulton street, with shops 
still open, crowds still bustling, and 
‘‘statesmen” still clustering about the 
saloons. Fort Green: a cooling spot of 
shadow in the lights; a hint of exiled na- 
ture in the trees that overhang the granite 
wall. The Navy Yard, with its groveling 
environs, and hark! the drum and bugle 
calling fugitive marines to quarters. The 
Wall about, sullen, treacherous, dark, 
haunted with ghosts of British prison-ships. 
Silhouettes of coal-breakers, factories, and 
shipping line the bank, and the guns of the 
naval saluting battery form a jet necklace, 
with pendants of reflections on the bosom 
of the water. Next, the sugar refineries, 
lighted to their dizzy summits and throb- 
bing with the pulse of labor. To the fancy 
they are giant strongholds and fairy palaces. 
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Now we can take boat to New York and 
foot it back across the bridge, traversing on 
that airy causeway an immensity that glit- 
ters below and overhead with stars. 

Our walk has the charm of suggestive- 
ness. There is an inflexibility about the 
city in its commonest aspects. By day it 
is hard, heartless, vulgar, deafening in its 
rush and cry for wealth. You cannot 
adapt it to your moods, as you do the 
country, where nature smiles when you are 
happy and wraps the hills in veils of mel- 
ancholy when you are sad or thoughtful. 
Yet you discover that there are moods in 
the city too, not always pronounced, not 
always adapting themselves to you. A 
foggy night in town, with lights revealing 
themselves in all sorts of unexpected places, 
men and women turned to specters, and 
yourself the center of continually deepening 
mystery; a moonlight night, when up 
through dark ravines of brick and stone the 
walker gazes into rich depths of ether, with 
silvered puffs of dust and steam, exhala- 
tions of the city’s mighty breath, vanishing 
across the sky, and seeming, for the nonce, 
to blend earth and heaven into a dream- 
picture; a night of storm, when colliding 
elements physically belittle us, yet lift us 
spiritually above ourselves in contempla- 
tion of a display of forces so inscrutable, so 
in excess of the power of all humanity; a 
night of snow and starlight, when street 
sounds are crisp and cheerful, when foul- 
ness is frozen, when spires and chimneys 
loom starkly from muffled piles of masonry, 
— each of these aspects, like a picture by 
Corot, has its thought, its sentiment. 

The best of night-walks is the absence 
of the crowd that so cheapens itself to your 
senses by urging and jostling you all day. 
Men grow serene and comfortable after 
dark. The hush of home, after the rush of 
business, fosters pure and generous senti- 
ments in them. You can almost feel this 
through contiguous walls, and in the lonely 
street, looking heavenward out from, and 
far beyond, the works and haunts of men, a 
feeling comes to us that humanity is worthy 
of the rarest gifts of nature, those gifts 
whereof the rarity is intensified by the limit- 
ation of our view. We return refreshed 
and thoughtful. 


Charles M. Skinner. 





A WINTER 


T seems odd to 
=. a Yankee to 
be ordering 
white flannels 
and packing 
valises with 
thin under- 
clothing in 
January ; and 
yet, within 
easy range of our winter-bound country, 
where the east wind is not tempered to the 
shorn lamb, even on State street, 4ie the 
islands of perpetual summer, where an 
ulster would be put in a museum, if there 
were such an institution in those easy- 
going lands. : 

Additional zest is given to this odd sen- 
sation by the feeling of the utter abandon- 
ment of New England conscience, in- 
volved in leaving town in the midst of the 
busy season; but it certainly should be an 
answer to the critical, that no man can go 
winter-cruising in the summer, so that one 
must needs tear his conscience into shreds 
if he desires to enjoy that pleasure. Winter- 
cruising were we bound, and while the 
train was taking us luxuriously to Old Point 
Comfort, the yacht Gztana, after a severe 
wrestle with a north-easter, was working 
its way to historic Hampton Roads. 

When we, the commodore and his four 
guests, got on the hurricane-deck of the 
steamer, as it approached the dock at Old 
Point, we saw the schooner lying at anchor, 
looking in fine condition for sea, with her low 
cruising masts, her fore-topmast, square- 
sail-yard, and boats being lashed on the 
deck. For a three-year old the Gztana has 
done great service, having been in commis- 
sion since she was launched, in 1882, and 
having cruised to Bermuda and through the 
Western Islands; up and down our coast 
from Florida to Maine ; across the Atlantic 
to the Mediterranean, when she gave a 
good account of herself in the Nice regatta, 
as she had done in various races on our 
coast, besides. She is a keel-schooner, 
ninety-six tons in burden. 

On Sunday, January 11, 1885, we left 
the Hotel Hygeia, and took up our quar- 
ters on board the Gztana, passing the 
afternoon stowing away our clothes and 
getting settled in our state-rooms, and at 
1.40 P.M., the next day, we got under 
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way with a pleasant southwest breeze. 
The weather was as fine as on a good day 
in September, upon the Maine coast. We 
passed Cape Henry light at 3.25 P.M.., 
and shaped our course for Nassau, N.P. 
In the morning we awakened to find our- 
selves in the Gulf Stream, the clouds steam- 
ing up from the indigo water as if Nature 
were having a gigantic washing day. Dur- 
ing the day the wind came out strong from 
the northeast, and we skipped along at a 
ten-knot pace. On the second day out the 
first flying-fish came on board, causing a 
ripple of excitement. 

At daylight, on the 16th, we sighted 
Eleuthera, one of the Bahama Islands, to 
weather, the light on Abaco Island not 
being seen in the night owing to a mist. 
We had a fair wind all the way down, 
swinging from northeast to southeast, and 
the weather was delightful, save for an occa- 
sional rain-squall from the stream. At eight 
A.M., that morning, we sighted Abaco, 
and steered down the northeast Providence 
channel for Nassau, which was sighted fore- 
mast head at 10.30 A.M. Certainly there 
was never a more lovely sailing-day, as, 
under a ten-knot breeze, we swept down the 
quiet channel to Nassau. The waves were a 
deeper and the sky a clearer blue than any 
of the untraveled of us had ever seen. We 
saw a pilot-boat putting out from Nassau, 
flying a flag in answer to ours. She was a 
long row-boat, with a spritsail, manned by 
four negroes with sweeps, the white pilot 
sitting in the stern. 

After a run of eight hundred and thirty- 
five miles, in three days, twenty hours, we 
anchored off the light, as the tide was run- 
ing out too swiftly to beat into the harbor. 
The entrance to Nassau is commanded by 
a fort at either side of the entrance, and is 
crooked, narrow, and so shallow that ves- 
sels drawing over fifteen feet of water can 
not enter. 

In the afternoon we beat into the harbor. 
The water is singularly clear, and it seemed 
impossible, looking down at the white bot- 
tom from the rail, that the Gtana could 
float. However, the pilot took us in skill- 
fully, which is the more fortunate in that 
he declared that, rather than run the boat 
ashore, he would cheerfully cut his arm 
off at the elbow. We anchored off the bar- 
racks, where a detachment of the Second 
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THE COMMODORE. 


We 


West India Regiment was stationed. 


could see the tall negro soldiers, in undress 
uniform, lolling in the long, cool balconies 
of the barracks, or strolling up and down 


the sea-wall. 

The anchor had hardly dropped when 
boats full of darkies came alongside, clam- 
oring for the ‘‘ captains” to throw small 
silver coin into the water, that they might 
dive after them. Stripping off their light 
cotton shirts and trousers they plunged 
after the coins which we cast into the 
water, catching them in mid-water as they 
fell. This diving after coin is one of the 
most lucrative industries of Nassau, per- 
haps the kindred industry of ** sponging ” 
has given it an impetus. 

The North Providence Island, on which 
the town of Nassau is built, is low and of a 
coral formation. The town is well-built and 
picturesque, and is crowned by the Gov- 
ernor’s House and the Royal Victoria Hotel. 
Three-quartersoftheinhabitantsare colored. 
All along the wharves and the streets the 
happy darkies, with shining brown faces, 
loaf all day, or do work that seems very 
much like loafing. Their houses, in a 
quarter of the town called ‘‘ Grant’s Town,” 
are built of wood, unpainted, with steep, 
pitched roofs thatched with palm-leaf, and 
stand on four wooden posts. The little cooking 
which is necessary in these simple establish- 
ments is done in sheds behind the houses. 
The lots of land upon which these houses 
stand, embowered in banana, palm, and 
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cocoa-nut trees, are very small and 
are separated from each other by 
high coral walls. The narrow 
streets swarm with negroes, a happy 
set of men, for, though they are 
poor, their wants are few; the 
sugar-cane is their principal diet, 
and a fish can be had any time by 
dropping a line into the bay. 

It is said by native economists 
that a Nassau negro can save all 
he makes over 12% cents a day; 
and yet he leads a more luxurious 
life than many a northern mill- 
operative. The principal income 
of the working-people is derived 
from the sponging-industry, and the 
sponging-schooners are the most 

~, characteristic craft afloat. 

On these small schooners live 
entire families the year round, run- 
ning over to Andros Island for 
sponge and bringing it back to the 
Exchange at Nassau. One schooner 
which was observed, and happily 

named the Select, had on board the old 
grandpa Mahogany, with long gray kinky 
beard, the skipper and wife, anda mixture of 
children and of crew amounting to thirteen. 
A black pig ‘* policed” the deck and served 
as a pet. 

This numerous crew, in bringing their 
craft to an anchor, did not furl the sails, but 
left everything where it dropped, as a 
gentleman, who has been out to dinner, is 
supposed to leave his clothes on retiring. 

The rows of shining black faces which 
peered over the rails of these ‘‘ spongers,” 
as our little Herreschoff steam-launch, the 
Duck, shot along the blue water of Nassau 
harbor, were very amusing. Indeed, we 
were looked upon by the colored popula- 
tion with awe, and it was whispered among 
them that the stanchions of the yacht were 
made of pure gold. 

One morning steam was got up in the 
launch, and, under the guidance of 
*¢ Yorick,” our ebony familiar, we ran up 
to the famous Sea Garden. We steamed 
along a back passage to the southward, by 
the fair gardens, bristling with bananas, 
palms, and cocoa-nut trees, and by the old 
round fort, which is reputed to have been a 
pirate stronghold in the good old days of 
the Buccaneers. On our way we saw the 
wrecks of several of the blockade-runners, 
that brought so much wealth into Nassau 
during our civil war. 

We asked Yorick many questions as to 
the political situation at Nassau. Our ‘‘sad- 
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eyed” young reformers will sigh when they 
hear that even among this simple popula- 
tion the standard of political morality is not 
high. 

‘* Yorick, do you have elections 
here ?” 

A. ** Yes, sir; we had an election the 
other day, for a member of the Assembly.” 

‘¢ How many members are there of 
the Assembly?” 

A. ‘* Twelve, sir; they make all sorts 
of laws, and scrapes money out of us 
darkies.” 

Q. ‘Did you vote, Yorick? ” 

A. ‘*No, sir; don’t own no piece of 
property. I wentcanvassering after wotes.”’ 

Q. ‘** How do votes sell here?” 

A. *’Bout fifty cents, sir. I tell you 
how it is, sir: When a gentle- 
man wants to go to the Assem- 
bly he buys a piece of pork and 
beef and vegetables and rum 
and gets up a proper dinner, 
and the woters all come to it; 
the gentleman who gives the 
most to eat and drink gets the 
most wotes.” 

It seems that the negro voters 
are as amenable to the influ- 
ences of a good dinner as any 
of our Congressmen. Sam 
Ward would have been elected 
king here in a short time. 

The governor of the Baha- 
mas gets a salary of £2,000 a 
year, the total revenue of his 
islands being about £40,000, 
and the expenses a little more 
than this. There is an excel- 
lent prison in Nassau, which 
serves as a training-school for the colored 
population. There is no disgrace attached 
to’ an ex-convict. 

The colony is groaning under the burden 
of the Royal Victoria Hotel, which it 
desires to sell. It is an excellent hotel, 
always kept by Americans; some years 
ago by a brother of President Cleveland, 
who was lost at sea, with all his es- 
tablishment, in the voyage from New 
York. 

We carried with us on our voyage to. the 
Sea Garden in the launch, sea-glasses, boxes 
with handles and a pane of glass in the 
bottom, to put below the surface of the 
water. Through these glasses, when they 
do not leak, one looks down through the 
clear water at the waving sea-palms, the 
sponges, and wonderfully-colored sea- 
weeds, enlivened by the swift darting of 


gorgeous fish. The bottom is of dazzling 
white coral. 

It was delightful in the cool of the even- 
ing to get into one of the many public 
carriages and drive along the excellent 
roads to the old forts, or by the governor’s 
garden and the tennis-ground to ** Water- 
loo,” at the southern end of the island, 
where there isa famous phosphorescent 
pond inhabited by an enormous green 
turtle. The market, down by the wharf, 
was interesting for its variety of strange 
fish, though we found none that were so 
good to eat as our northern fish. Outside 
the market sit the colored women with 
baskets of fruit of every kind, such as 
the big bananas, pine-apples, sapadillos, 
and oranges. 
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A little way down from the market, on 
the long business street, is the Sponge 
Exchange, where the great commodity of 
the Bahamas is dealt in. These sponges, 
which are not of the finest quality, are used 
for carriage-washing and such rough pur- 
poses. 

Another source of wealth to Nassau is 
the wrecking business, —the great stretch 
of coral reefs sending in many a disabled 
ship for repairs. The only native manu- 
facture, we found, is a peculiar kind of 
straw hat, made from the banana plant, 
which, wound with a bandanna, makes a 
fine tropical head-gear. 

We passed five days pleasantly in this 
delicious climate, and on Wednesday, 
January 21, at eleven A.M., set sail, 
with a gentle southwest breeze, for 
Santiago de Cuba. 
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The Sparrow Hawk, an English coast 
survey schooner, was entering the harbor 
as we went out, and the Bishop of the 
Bahamas was returning from inspecting his 
** see” in his yacht. The chances for puns 
here are easy and unlimited. We made 
our old friend, Abaco Light, at ** Hole in 
the Wall,” at seven o’clock that night, and 
stood out to the eastward, so as to give 
Eleuthera Shoals a wide berth, not wish- 
ing to give the Nassau wreckers a chance 
for salvage. 

It was a fine moonlight night, but very 
hot. The next day we ran by San Salva- 
dor and Cat Islands; one of these, it is 
uncertain which, was the first land made 
by Columbus, in 1492. We saw the gulf- 
weed and birds which gave him so much 
delight and quieted his mutinous crew. 
After a pleasant moonlight run through 
the Crooked Island passage we. shaped 
our course for Cape Maysi, at the extreme 
eastern end of Cuba. 

On Saturday, the 24th, we discovered 
that our patent-log had been bitten in two 
by a baracoota, or some such ravenous sea- 
beast. We hoped that the copper-flanges 
disagreed with him. 

In the afternoon we 


made, under our 


lee-bow, El Yunke, one of the mountains 


of eastern Cuba. Cape Maysi Light bore 
west. We kept on a_ southerly course 
until the light began to dip on the horizon ; 
then changed course to W.S.W., so as to 
keep the trade-wind, and not to strike the 
calm belt between the trade-wind and the 
land-breeze, which begins to blow in the 
evening. 

About midnight we changed our course 
to keep in the trade-wind; and_ this 
manceuvre must have given us a suspicious 
look ; or, perhaps, our low, black hull was 
in itself suspicious, for a Spanish iron- 
clad, the Georg Juan, gave us chase, and, 
overhauling us, hailed us in English. 
We answered, and were hailed again. It 
is at this end of Cuba that the revolution- 
ists land from Jamaica, so it was not sur- 
prising that the Spanish ram held by us 
till daylight, when she became assured 
of our respectability and steamed away. 
In the early morning we sailed through a 
fleetof beautiful Portuguese men-of-war (as 
the sailors called the chambered nautilus), 
beating to windward over the blue waves 
with their purple sails; in the distance 
we saw the Cuban mountains, a hazy 
blue against a tropical sky. As we drew 
nearer them, and sailed along the coast, 
we saw that they were barren, stretching 
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their red-brown shapes over the island like 
huge scalded animals. Along the coast, at 
the foot of the mountains, are curious cliffs, 
of a shell and sandstone formation, which 
at a distance resemble large ruined forts. 

At about eleven A.M. we made out El 
Morro, the fort at the mouth of Santiago 
harbor. Were it not for this castle it 
would be impossible for a greenhorn to 
tell that there is a harbor there, for the 
entrance is very narrow, and viewed from 
a short distance the coast seems continu- 
ous. We did not see a pilot for some time 
after we had signaled for one, but when 
we were about a mile and a half from 
the Morro, we spied one putting out in 
a row-boat. Cuban pilots are different 
beings from the hardy and adventurous 
kind in our waters, and one is lucky if he 
gets one before the dangerous passage is 
reached. This pilot did not board the 
yacht until we got into smooth water, 
giving his directions from his boat, which 
was towed along with us. The Morro is 
on a craggy steep at the right of the har- 
bor entrance, and it is marvelously pictu- 
resque and rich with color, shading from a 
rich brown at its base, to yellow, pink, 
and white. It is very old, and shows, like 
all old Spanish buildings, the influence of 
the Moors. There are deep galleries cut 
in the rock, and an absurd little battery 
near the base of the cliff. A reef makes 
out at the other side of the entrance, so 
that the channel is only a cable in width. 
Below the Morro, on the same side, is 
another old fort, and beyond that a_ pilot 
station. The channel twists like a river 
for three or four miles between low 
wooded hills, by a fishing village, into the 
great circular harbor of Santiago, deep 
and absolutely landlocked, one of the 
noblest harbors in the world. The town 
is built upon a hill sloping to the bay. 
At the top of the hill is the stuccoed 
cathedral and the Plaza in front of the 
governor’s house. 

At the right of the harbor is a large 
wharf from which runs a railway sixteen 
miles along the coast to an iron mine. It 
is needless to say that this is a Yankee 
enterprise, the ore being loaded at the 
wharf into steamships and taken to Penn- 
sylvania, where it is now being wrought 
into Uncle Sam’s new steel cruisers. The 
town itself, seen from the harbor, is pictu- 
resque, as a Spanish town founded by 
Columbus in 1494 should be. 

After the quarantine and custom-house 
officers had, with endless gesticulation, 
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pronounced us healthy and _ reasonably 
honest, we shaved ourselves, put on 
‘* boiled” shirts, and went ashore to see 
the procession of the Ascension of the Vir- 
gin, which the cow-bells of the cathedral 
proclaimed. 

The connoisseur of curious antique smells 
could add many quaint specimens to his col- 
lection in the short walk from the wharf 
to the Plaza. A little way up the hill 
we perceived from the crowds and the 
gaily decked streets that we were on the 
route of the procession, and we took our 
positions at a street corner, commanding 
the city, to see it. The young bloods, in 
holiday attire, brave with gilt spurs and 
high-heeled shoes, kept riding by on their 
easy-gaited horses. The galleries of the 
houses along the street were filled with 
lookers-on of every shade of color. Poor 
was the house that did not have some gay 
bunting displayed. 

A great many decrepit barouches and 
volantes, drawn by stout, shabby-looking 
horses, kept passing to and fro to take 
part in the procession, which soon came in 
sight, at the bottom of the hill. Looking 
down, we could see the long lines of twink- 
ling candles held by the devotees, and the 
great white throne of ‘* Our Lady,” rock- 
ing from side to side as the sweating 
darkies lugged it along on their shoulders. 

The pageant was headed by a dozen 
cavalrymen, with drawn sabres and huge 
revolvers in their holsters, wearing the blue 
jean uniform and straw hats which the 
climate and the bankruptcy of the Spanish 
government render desirable. Behind them 
came the worshipers of every age, sex, 
and color, bearing long candles. ‘The lit- 
tle girls wore low-necked, silk dresses, 
of various gorgeous hues. The colored 
people in the procession were very neatly 
dressed. 

Between the ranks of the worshipers 
walked the priests and the incense-bearers, 
and, afterwards, a band of colored men 
bearing lanterns, and wearing _ silver 
medals tied with blue ribbons about their 
necks. Then, just before the Virgin, more 
priests and a band of stringed and brass in- 
struments, glorious in gold brocade, lit up 
by candles and followed by a large military 
band and detachment of soldiers. 

The cavaliers, volantes, and decrepit 
barouches, which we had seen hastening 
to take their place in line, came next. The 
procession wound up the hill to the 
Plaza. and the worshipers went into the 
cathedral. After dinner we went ashore 
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again, to listen to the band playing in 
the Plaza, a regular Sunday evening 
entertainment at **‘ Cuba,” as the natives 
call their town — whether from conceit or 
for short, I do not know. Iffrom conceit, 
Bostonians may not be the most self-satis- 
fied city in the world, after all. ‘* Cuba” 
may be considered the Boston of the 
island, however, for it is here that all the 
revolutions against the Spanish power 
have their rise, the mountains giving an 
excellent chance for guerrilla warfare. 
Curiously, this is the only part of 
Cuba where the greasy and irredeemable 
bank-notes of the Bank of Havana are 
not current, all payments being made in 
specie. Years ago the market-women 
at the old market refused to accept the 
stuff in return for their provisions, and 
the whole province followed suit. Under 
a good government this port would be- 
come a thriving place, for the people are 
industrious enough, when there are chances 
for work, and the country around is very 
fertile. But priest-ridden, soldier-burdened 
Cuba is poor enough now, though the 
people do not starve, and even in their 
present condition, thanks to the climate 
and the cheapness of provisions, have more 
ease and comfort than hard-working peo- 
ple in cold countries. 

Everybody on the Plaza seemed gay 
on that Sunday evening, as the young ladies 
of good family walked around the square, 
in couples, while the men smoked and 
ogled them from the center of the square. 
On the outside paths the colored people 
had their promenade, while in the cafés 
about the square the people ate ices, drank 
lemonade, and smoked cigarettes. 

But we were told that almost everybody 
was poor; that the military and civil ser- 
vants of Spain had not been paid off for 
six months; that sugar was not bringing 
the cost of its production, and that unless 
the treaty with the United States was rati- 
fied, nobody could tell what would happen 
to Cuba. Spain no longer derives an in- 
come from her exhausted colony, which 
sixty thousand soldiers hardly keep in 
order. One railroad runs from Santiago 
for sixteen miles to the sugar-growing 
country; there is no other communication 
by land, except by pack mules, to other 
parts of the island. The mountains are 
rich with ore, and the forest with rare 
woods ; but the country lies blighted by the 
curse of Spanish misrule. 

Our consul here is the richest man in the 
world, — on paper, — Landreau, the half- 
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owner of the famous Landreau claim, which 
Mr. Blaine endeavored to enforce against 
Peru some years ago. The consul owns 
many valuable iron mines, which still fur- 
ther add to his immense fortune on paper. 

On January 28, at the invitation of a hos- 
pitable German merchant, we all went 
on the old railway, to the St. Louis sugar 
plantation, whither the owner had gone 
with his family the day before, for the sole 
purpose of entertaining us. 

The railroad is forty years old, and very 
badly built. The grades are tremendous, 
and the train tugs painfully along at the 
rate of seven miles an hour. There are 
many high, trestle-work bridges, shaky and 
rotten looking, in going over which one’s 
hair stands on end. The country was 
most beautiful ; queer, conical hills, covered 
with palm-trees, rise in every direction, 
beautiful green valleys lying between; 
and, as we got up higher, the sugar planta- 
tion, with their vivid, brilliant sweep of 
green, were on every side. The train was 
laden principally with soldiers, and at 
every station there was a detachment; 
while here and there along the road we 
saw the observation towers, used by the 


troops in the heat of the long civil war, 


tumbling in decay. 

At the plantation we were received with 
great cordiality by the owner and his family, 
and were shown over the sugar-works, and 
entertained at a luncheon. The table was 
laid in the square, central hall of the 
planter’s house, which faces the sugar- 
house, a hundred yards distant; the room 
was paved with red tiles, and on the 
white walls hung a few cheap religious 
prints and some gaudy chromos; in one 
corner was a music-box as large as a piano, 
which one of the planter’s daughters wound 
up for our delectation. It gave forth 
dreadful sounds, wheezing and trumpet- 
ing. Back of the house was the kitchen, 
from which six or seven blowzy negro 
wenches came and went, bearing dishes, 
and serving wine. The claret was of the 
best brand, but was sour. 

The table was absolutely groaning under 
its weight of dishes and food; great 
heaps of fried chicken, mounds of tomato 
and rice, flocks of ducks, several legs of 
mutton, a mountain of beefsteaks, large 
bowls of salad, queer, sweet dishes, cakes 
and preserves. The last course, before the 
sweets, consisted of two huge fishes, with 
which rum was served. 

The servants, though numerous, did not 
serve us as quickly as one well-trained 
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waiter would have done. There was a de- 
lightful spirit of hospitality in the house, 
however. The planter, a Spaniard, had 
worked his way up from a mule-driver to be 
a rich proprietor; his wife, a handsome, 
gray-headed Cuban, with a gentle, benevo- 
lent face, is the Lady Bountiful of ‘* Cuba” 
—renowned for her good works; and the 
children were well-bred and pleasant. 

After our prodigious lunch we sat upon 
the piazza smoking and looking at the stir 
of the plantation, the ceaseless crunching 
of the sugar-stalks in the factory, the com- 
ing and going of the herdsmen and horse- 
men, the Spanish soldiers eking out their 
pay by working on the place, while 
we carried on an animated conversation 
in the sign language with the planter, 
whose description of the elevated railroad 
in New York, with the words, ‘* Nine- 
teenth street,” a whirring sound, and a con- 
vulsive wave of the arm, was perfect. We 
fairly slid down the old railroad, on our 
return, in a special engine, enjoying the 
journey exceedingly. 

The next day we visited the iron mine 
with the superintendent, enjoying the ride 
along the coast on the wonderfully con- 
structed railroad. The laborers at the 
mine are Cubans, and they work very 
faithfully after having been built up by 
strong food. When they first come to 
work they are found to be weak, from the 
light diet to which they are accustomed, 
and it is only after a month’s training at 
the company’s boarding-house that they 
are able to do a full day’s work. 

At 7.30 that evening the pilot came 
aboard, and in another hour the tug 
Mercedes, which the Iron Company had 
kindly offered us, took us in tow, three 
gentlemen from Santiago coming aboard 
to sail down the harbor with us. At our 
last view of Santiago the beautiful bay 
was bright with moonlight, and the dark 
mountains loomed up against a violet sky. 
There was no breeze stirring, and shortly 
after the tug cast us off, we came near be- 
ing heaved “ashore by the swell from the 
trade-wind which had been blowing during 
the day. It was too deep to anchor, and 
the yacht had not steerage-way, and was at 
the mercy of the current and waves, which 
were slowly driving us ashore. Luckily a 
faint land-breeze sprang up when we were 
within half a mile of the land, and we 
slowly edged out of our perilous position. 

We had to beat, for the next two days, in 
order to round Cape Maysi and go through 
the old Bahama channel to Havana. 
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On the first day out, after breakfast, a 
bank of dark clouds was noticed in the 
south, in which a white spiral cloud was 
forming. The commodore, who has been 
around the Horn, and is upin phenomena, 
declared that it would be a water-spout. 
The bank of dark clouds rolled directly 
over our wake, and, as it rolled, the white, 
tube-like cloud kept stretching down to- 
wards the water. 

We observed that the surface of the sea, 
just beneath the tube-like cloud, seemed to 
boil into a whirling smoke, growing 
denser as the spiral cloud grew nearer the 
surface of the ocean, until the typical 
water-spout, as shown in the Common 
School geographies, went whirling over 
to Cuba, a quarter of a mile in our wake. 
At 6.30 P.M. on the 31st, Cape Maysi bore 
west, eight miles distant, and the next day, 
when we expected to be bowling along 
with our big square-sail before the N.E. 
trade-winds, the wind came out from the 
west, and, after our painful beat around the 
Cape, we started on another to Havana. 

The artificial ice from Santiago had 
melted by Sunday, and we had the last of 
the fresh meat. It is wonderful how the 


wind and weather are taken on ship-board 
from the limbo to which they have been 


condemned. After all is it not better to 
talk of the weather than to abuse one’s 
neighbor? Nothing could have been more 
delightful than the weather during the next 
four days, as we beat against light head- 
winds through the old Bahama Channel. 

The sky was cloudless, the sea a brilliant 
blue, with no heave of ocean; at the south 
was the coast-line of Cuba, descending from 
the mountains of the eastern end to low 
hills and plains. To the northward were 
the Bahama Shoals, which make the 
channel a little over ten miles wide for 
over one hundred miles. 

It was a lazy, pleasant sail; and we met 
two brigs, a Maine schooner, a steamship, 
and a U.S. war vessel, on our way, and the 
commodore took an instantaneous photo- 
graph of the schooner, as we passed her. 

On Thursday morning, at about nine 
o’clock, we took in the pilot off the Morro, 
at the entrance of Havana harbor, taking a 
shot with the camera, at the Morro and the 
pilot-boat, as we ran into the harbor. 

We had to wait on board until the health 
officer had finished his late breakfast and 
inspected us; meanwhile the interpreter 
from the Hotel Telegrafo came aboard, and 
put himself at our disposal. We had 
wrestled with the Spanish tongue through 
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the firm guidance of the Meisterschaft sys- 
tem, but had not got our tongues around 
it. We hired a hack-boat, through the in- 
terpreter, to serve us during our stay there. 
These boats are as characteristic of Havana 
harbor as are the gondolas of Venice. 
They are broad and heavy, propelled by a 
spritsail and oars, and the stern is covered 
by an awning like a gypsy tent. There is 
a great deal of shipping at Havana, and 
these *‘ harbor cabs” ply to and fro con- 
tinuously between the ships and the shores. 

After we had been inspected, we went 
ashore. Landing on the wharf, we were 
assailed by an army of cabmen, and finally 
seized upon and driven around the city as 
the cabmen pleased. 

Poor Havana is a shabby and bankrupt 
*¢ Paris of the West Indies,” as the Cubans 
love to call it. In the center of the town 
stands the Governor-General’s Palace, huge 
and dirty, surrounded by slouchy soldiers, 
a type of the huge weight of Spanish op- 
pression which has crushed the life out of 
this fair island. In front of it is a garden 
in which stands a statue of Columbus. 

There is now a deep shadow over this 
once gay city, as an indication of which 
only one theater is permanently kept 
open, the ‘* Cervantes,” where three sep- 
arate performances of Spanish farces, each 
winding up with a lively can-can are given 
every night. However, cock-fights flourish 
in a special amphitheater, and there were 
posters pasted on the walls telling of a 
bull-fight which had taken place the week 
before. As we entered the amphitheater 
of the cock-fight the crowd were howling 
over an exciting match, like the members 
of the New York Stock Exchange in a 
panic. . 

On a row of seats level with the pit sat 
the great ‘* sports,” merchants and planters, 
while on the seats rising all around, the 
common crowd howled, gesticulated, and 
made their bets. There was a ‘“‘ scrap” 
nearing its end between two birds, the 
odds being an ‘‘ounce” to a * peso,” or 
sixteen to one, against a very groggy cock 
whose mangled head looked like a beef- 
steak. The birds fight without ‘ gaffs,” 
and a scrap with the natural spurs lasts usu- 
ally twenty minutes, during all which time 
the odds vary, and a tremendous shouting 
of wagers offered and accepted is carried 
on. At last the groggy bird succumbed, 
and the crowd came into the ring to pay 
their bets, sucking oranges, and buying 
lottery tickets of the venders. Yankees 
who condemn the Spanish government for 
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One afternoon, two of 
us drove to see the famous 
water-works of the city, 
— great springs situated 
some eight miles from 
the town, from which a 
more than sufficient sup- 
ply of the best drinking- 
water in the world is ob- 
tained. On the way we 
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allowing the people to be demoralized by 
the Havana lottery, should remember that 
Holworthy Hall, in Cambridge, was built 
some seventy years ago from the proceeds 
of a lottery allowed by the Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

On Sunday, February 8, a large ware- 
house and wharf, costing $1,500,000, was 
dedicated, and a large festival was held in 
it for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
earthquake in Spain. The wharf was 


crowded with thousands of people and the 
harbor with many small-boats, to witness 
the sports and boat-races which began the 


‘¢ festa” in the morning. A small-boat, 
having an angel in the bow, and priests 
and sisters of charity in the stern, plied 
among the small craft in the harbor, taking 
up a collection, while the boat-races were 
going on. This shows how impossible it is 
in Cuba to avoid a collection, for even the 
man who goes fishing on Sunday has to fork 
out to the church. From one of the piers 
projected a greased pole about forty feet 
long, at the end of which was a little flag, 
which the men and boys, in bathing-tights, 
vainly tried to reach, and capture the 
money-prize which went to the successful 
man. Others tried to climb a ladder on a 
pole fastened in an unballasted, curved bot- 
tom float, to reach a flag on a staff which was 
kept in plumb by a weight at its bottom. 
When the man reached the top of the 
ladder, the weight of his body rolled the 
float over, leaving the flag far out of his 
reach. In a grand-stand, draped with 
Spanish flags, sat the Queen of the Festival, 
who gave out the prizes to the winning 
crews in the boat-races. In the afternoon 
there was a great concert in the warehouse, 
given by a band of five hundred pieces, at 
which all Havana was present. 


stopped at a few of the 
beautiful gardens and vil- 
las in the suburbs. At a 
brewery in the way we 
tried to drink a glass 
of Cuban lager-beer, but 
failed in the attempt. The 
old fort and the Morro are 
well worth visiting, the ocean view from the 
observatory, inthelatter, beingvery beautiful, 
while the fearful squalor of the unfortunate 
military prisoners gives one a further illus- 
tration of Spanish misrule. The markets, 
the factories, packed with the swaying 
Chinamen, rolling cigarettes, and the great 
cigar factories, are all interesting to visit. 
The shops are filled with American goods, 
which are very dear, and it is difficult to 
get any characteristic productions of the 
country. A handsome kind of blanket and 
fans, with scenes from bull-fights painted 
on them, cigars, cigarettes, guava jelly, and 
rum complete the list of these. 

On Monday, February 9, we set sail for 
New Orleans, with a fine south wind, and 
had a magnificent sail all day, but at mid- 
night it was blowing so hard that the 
mainsail was double-reefed, and at four 
A.M., on the roth, we had our first taste 
of a Gulf norther; double-reefed the fore- 
sail, took in jib; reefed forestay-sail ; took 
in mainsail; crutched the boom, and set 
main-try-sail. For the next three days we 
plowed through the Gulf, which the 
strong winds from opposite directions 
had lashed into tumbling  cross-seas. 
Friday, at ten P.M., we were ten miles 
from the South Pass of the Mississippi by 
dead reckoning, and we made the light on 
South Pass at 2.45 A.M. Atseven A.M., 
after some haggling, we took a tug and a 
pilot and soon were being towed up through 
the wonderful Eads’ Jetties to the Missis- 
sippi. 

After our rough treatment by the Gulf, 
the calm bosom of the Father of Waters 
was deeply appreciated. As we went by 
the long lines of ships which were lying 
hitched to the banks of the jetties, the 
commodore photographed the storm-beaten 
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group of ‘‘ parlor-boarders,” in rubber boots, 
coats, and hats. All day we towed up the 
great muddy river, looking over the 
sedgy levees at the low alluvial plains, 
and with great interest at the forts which 
Farragut’s triumphant fleet passed. The 
boiler and smoke-stack of the U.S. S.S 
Varuna, lie a rusty memorial of the 
civil war, on the bank upon which she 
was run during the naval conflict. We 
gave a line to a clumsy oyster-boat bound 
up the river, and in return the master sent 
us a large box of excellent, fat oysters. 
We all slept soundly that night, the 
** swish ” of the swift river serving as a 
lullaby, and awoke at anchor just below 
the Crescent City, Sunday morning. 
Later the yacht was tied up at a wharf at 
the foot of Mandeville street, from which 
vantage point she was constantly inspected 
by a triple row of the curious during the 
next nine days. The mask of Mardi 
Gras, the great processions, the lively 
carnival balls, the great Exposition, kept 
us interested and busy during this time. 
The streets swarmed with visitors, from 
the South and Southwest,— troops of 
gawky, chin-bearded men, bearing grip- 
sacks, and seeking shelter forthemselves and 
families. Charming and profuse was the 
hospitality shown us during our visit. 
We were delighted to find that there is 
now no chasm between North and South ; 
and that the Louisianian looked with as 
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much pride at the stars and stripes, floating 
over the North Atlantic squadron lying in 
the river, as did we. 

It was with great regret that, on the 26th 
of February, we saw the tug come along 
side to take us down the river, and as we 
sped along with the current, we vowed 
an eternal friendship with the Creoles. 

Unfortunately, at the South Pass, one of 
our number, regardless of the fate of the 
Ancient Mariner, shot a sea-gull, and, as a 
direct result the yacht lay in a dead calm off 
the jetties for thirty-six hours; the Gulf, 
which we had left two weeks before writh- 
ing in disturbed billows, was as smooth as a 
mirror, but, on Sunday, there sprang up a 
good breeze from the south, and we stood 
on our course for Cedar Key, which we 
reached on March3. Here the ‘* logger” 
was compelled, with tears in his eyes, to 
leave for home, the rest of the party setting 
sail to enjoy the splendid shooting and fish- 
ing in Tampa and Charlotte Harbor, on the 
Florida coast, and two exciting races with 
the schooner-yacht Mohican up the coast 
from Fernandina to Charleston, and from 
there to Old Point Comfort, reaching the 
latter place at 9.11 P.M. on Saturday, 
April 4. The first race was won by the 
Gitana; the second by the Mohican. 
Thus ended a most delightful cruise, 
of which but a faint impression can be 
given in pen and ink. 


John T. Wheelwright. 











NOVEMBER. 


THE summer days are dead and nature grieves ; 
The rust has come again on all the leaves; 

In golden ruin and crimson-flushed decay 

The forest verdure falls and fades away. 
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THE modern vice of turning social affairs 

. into clubs threatens the loss of society 
and conversation. The stereotyped way 
of stirring the interest of a small place 
is to get up an art or literary or reading 
club, a Shakespeare, Tennyson, or Hol- 
land Society, a Friends in Council — 
much-enduring name!—a Woman’s Mu- 
tual-Aid or Town-Improvement Society. 
The well-meant plan often goes to pieces in 
the preliminary squabble of electing officers, 
President, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and chaplain elected without more 
than the usual heart-burning, the club 
expects busy people to exert themselves 
writing paltry essays, which other people 
listen to with a sense of having read some- 
thing much better on the same subject. 
A good many sit and soak information like 
so many sponges, and dry out by next 
meeting, ready to absorb again. But 
sponges are not used for drinking or for 
carrying water. These clubs are success- 


ful, in measure, as the essays are short, and 


the intervals for gossip are long. The 
best die a natural death inside of five 
years. Clubs and literary societies are poor 
social training. They teach people to per- 
form and harangue, not to talk well. 
Besides, half-a-dozen members usually do 
the burden of the speaking, and the rest 
are content to let them do it. After fifteen 
years’ experience of it in different places 
from the prairie settlements to Beacon Hill, 
I am ready to declare the whole club busi- 
ness hackneyed and tiresome in the 
extreme. 

Village and parish gatherings should be 
as democratic as possible, and it is equally 
a part of success to do without organiza- 
tion. Individual effort is all that makes 
a society succeed, and often does its work 
best unhampered by formalities and restric- 
tions. The only center needed is a subject 
of interest, the only object a good time. 
People have schools and lyceums, books 
and newspapers, to learn from, and do 
not want to be forever at lessons. They 
need to meet for no other end than to 
free their minds from care, and to foster 
good feeling. The lecture, the literary 
club, the reading-room, are unsocial, and 
limited in usefulness. People want to 
meet face to face in easy speech to know 
and like each other. This is why the 


working men’s institutes, the free lectures, 
and libraries, never can equal the attraction 
of the saloon and corner grocery; or, in 
higher circles, the gentlemen’s clubs, with 
their entire equality of privilege, free- 
dom of speech, and easy company. Men 
are drawn to such places not for vice or 
drink, but for good-fellowship and diver- 
sion. In place of the well-told story, 
the quick jest, the privilege to air his 
tongue and win a laugh for his joke, as 
well as any one, the reform people offer 
a man a dingy reading-room with a tin 
water-cooler, seats round a long table, and 
the placard ‘‘ No conversation allowed 
above a whisper.” In better circles, the 
young boys, the women and girls, go to sit 
in rooms and sing ‘* My country, ’tis of 
thee,” or, ‘* Star-Spangled Banner,” listen 
to an organ prelude, during which they can 
whisper, and sit back for a lecture on 
The Whale, or a debate on Protection, and 
this is called popular amusement. Popular 
improvement it is, but social intercourse 
must give more than this. It is neither 
the constant pouring in of science and 
news, of art and epigram, nor the pouring 
out by a set of men or women of ideas 
more or less useful. One hour’s easy, 
familiar conversation, no matter on what 
subject, does more to make people friendly, 
to make them sympathize and understand 
each other, than a whole course of lectures. 
The lyceums and improvement coteries 
have their place, but they leave a large 
and important part in society utterly un- 
provided for, and there is no getting the 
grip on men’s natures without it. 

The needs of modern life lay increasing 
strain upon us, from the school-boy, taxed 
with worse than civil-servicc examinations, 
monthly, to the business man who has all 
the world for his competitors, the work- 
man, laboring from ‘dawn till darkness, 
and the women trying to keep up with 
claims of house, children, church, culture, 
and society, worse ridden than all three. 
The only safeguard for brain and body lies 
in thorough rest and recreation part of the 
time, when conscious effort is not demanded 
of any sort, but care is put by, and for two 
or three precious hours people may do as 
they please; with the result, in a double 
sense, of ‘* feeling good.” They are never 
so open to good influences, kind purposes, 
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or just ways of looking at things, as after 
this ease and hearty amusement. The 
mere getting together does people good, 
with freedom of action and talk, and the 
opportunity of coming together with un- 
derstood freedom is all the attraction neces- 
sary in most places. Start some common 
interest, surround it with good-will, and 
you have society. 

The interest may be popular science or 
skating, winter botany or church music, 
work for fairs, house-plants, or town- 
history, glee-singing or games, or all of 
these, which are attainable even in country 
neighborhoods. Ours is an old country 
town, called dead and forgotten, yet those 
friends who have the courage to come to 
us seldom need urging to prolong their 
visits, and the young people who go away 
are glad to come home again, where there 
is always something going on. The church 
folks make a point of looking out for town 
amusements. If people have good times 
provided for them there is less danger of 
their taking to bad ways, is the opinion. 

The good times this year began with the 
gentian party, in October, after the last city 
boarder had flown, when all the families 
drove twelve miles to the Framingham 
meadows, and came home with baskets of 
fringed gentian, white and blue, closed 
gentian and autumn boughs, taking time 
for the fine views on the way, and coming 
back through the quiet wood-roads singing 
by the light of the moon. The parish ex- 
cursions are regular events, the region for 
twenty miles around being explored. The 
last was to the top of Blue Hill, driving 
through all the lovely Milton country south 
of it, which was, to most of us, new as the 
Surrey Wold, and certainly as beautiful. 
It wasn’t a young folks’ party, and the young 
folks didn’t make the most fun. Teams were 
provided for all, even the old ladies in the 
Home, and the Whitely sisters, who sel- 
dom get out anywhere, and the best-be- 
haved of the factory people, who are very 
well-behaved indeed. 

Everybody went, and we were glad no 
one was left behind when old Benny Price 
came out strong, telling how the townsfolk 
watched the fight between the Chesapeake 
and Shannon from the Hill nearly fifty years 
ago, and sang a song about it, in his jolly 
quavering voice. Then old lady Haynes 
was encouraged to tell how she and Parson 
Elbridge’s daughter, when they were girls, 
went to consult the old herb-woman, who 
lived ‘* back side the mountain,” and was 
suspected of being a lineal descendant of 
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the Salem witches; and that brought 
Deacon Kittell out with a capital story 
about witches and boys’ tricks, in racy, New 
Hampshire vernacular, that I wish there 
were time to tell here ; and there was pretty 
part-singing before we came down, after 
each placed a stone on the cairn of the old 
observatory. We can thank one of our 
steadiest business men for the good singing 
that is part of all our fun. Mr. Sanborn 
is enthusiast enough in music to seek out 
the good voices and drill them in songs of 
a tunable, merry sort to break out with in 
good company. He has taught his singers, 
who count one from nearly every family in 
town, to learn words and music, to sing 
without book, any where and any how, so 
that, when at a picnic, Benny Allen breaks 
out with an English wood song, Shaw and 
Tom Endicott and the Fuller girls can take 
it up, whether they are picking berries, 
sorting napkins, or flirting under the trees, 
and the older people enjoy nothing so 
much as this impromptu singing. The 
class is very popular, meeting once a week 
in the town library, which is carpeted and 
cozy, and every one who will behave is free 
to come in with his newspaper or her 
knitting, and listen to as much or as little 
of the music as they please. It is quite in 
order to chat under cover of the songs. 
As Mr. Sanborn very sensibly says, these 
are no Theodore Thomas concerts, where 
everybody is expected to sit spell-bound by 
the music, nor is the class singing to show 
off, but to have a good time, and if in any 
way it gives other people a pleasant even- 
ing too, it is the best he wishes. His ob- 
ject is to give the town the freedom and 
diversion of a_beer-garden without the 
pipes and beer, and it is very well appre- 
ciated. : 

The town rooms themselves are an in- 
stitution. People hardly feel like using 
church parlors freely ; and so the ministers 
and the rector encouraged their people to 
fit up the rooms in the town-hall connect- 
ing with the library, which is open three 
evenings a week at least, not for reading 
only, but where every one goes to take out 
books, look over the papers, meet the neigh- 
borhood, and spend the evening precisely 
as they might at the Newport Casino, or 
summer club-room. It is an informal club 
which takes in all the town. Drop in any 
evening, between seven and ten, dressed 
as you would be to go to the post-office 
or prayer-meeting, and you will find the 
judge, the ministers, thethigh-school prin- 
cipal, and business men, in jovial chat over 
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the news, or deep in argument over the 
papers, with a dozen admiring listeners ; 
dry old farmers putting in their word as 
good as anybody’s; old ladies interested 
with their knitting or fancy work, and teach- 
ers coming’round from their boarding-places 
to listen, or to have harmless gossip with the 
shop-keepers and clerks, who belong to 
nearly as good families as there are in town. 
Three or four games at checkers and cards 
are going on at tables, while the class re- 
hearses in the large room, and, perhaps, 
all wind up with round games an hour or 
two, at which the wood-sawyers and men 
from the car-shops look on admiringly, and 
the pretty milliner and her beau, who keeps 
the stationery stand, are vés-a-vés to Miss 
Hathaway and her fiancée, who own the 
mills between them. Nobody is hurt, and 
manners in general are very much im- 
proved. Indeed, everybody remarks the 
frank, deferential bearing of the Truford 
town people, which they have caught by 
associating so freely with their betters. It 
wouldn’t do, perhaps, in large towns, but 
you see, it is one of the privileges of the 
country that you can be friendly with your 
neighbors. People drive in from six miles 
’round to join these evenings, which give 


more diversion than can be reached in any 


other way. The town spent $250 in fitting 
up these conversation-rooms with art in- 
grains, pretty decorations, and a broad, 
tiled fireplace ; pictures and easy, old-style 
wood chairs, and count it, in a social way, 
the best kind of an investment. The mild 
dissipation satisfies the young people, and 
boys and girls can have their good times 
under the eyes of their fathers and mothers. 
Low diversions haven’t a chance in Tru- 
ford with set games, round games, and 
gossip, three evenings a week, and the mu- 
sic. The class sing anything from the 
last college comic to English madrigals ; 
from Barnby and Millard’s church music 
to the old Handel and Haydn collection ; 
Scotch Royalist airs, and Continental dit- 
ties; and, by persistent practice, sing so 
well that, when they gave a charming col- 
onial song, as prelude to Mr. Higginson’s 
lecture, last year, he courteously begged 
them to sing another like it, for the pleas- 
ure of hearing downright, good, honest 
music once more. 

The interest this season, however, will 
be town history, the library committee 
recommending all families to make lists of 
their old books, relics, and remains of every 
sort, for their ownssatisfaction, before mice 
and time have made way with them; 
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while all the old men and women are called 
on for their recollections, which the young 
ladies write down in the quaint words of 
the speakers. The school-boys are picking 
up in their writing to be allowed the su- 
preme honor of copying the lists, and 
more venerable valuables have been found 
and furbished up than any body dreamed 
of. Pilgrim cressets and iron sconces, 
three-cornered chairs, crape shawls in gay 
colors; delf, Liverpool, and Spode ware: 
prayer-books of colonial date, in scarlet 
and gold ; first editions of Longfellow and 
Bryant; old travels and histories; mis- 
cellanies, pamphlets of worth; journals 
and common-place books, not one without 
its quaint happening, anecdote, or poem 
one would be sorry to lose. Mrs. Silas 
Parker found her grandfather’s diary of 
revolutionary times in a hair trunk under 
the eaves, which the boys dragged out in 
their zeal; and Lucy Gardiner found her 
mother’s wedding gown, trimmed with 
Ipswich lace; and Harriet Furber found 
reels of silk her great aunt, Ruby Strong, 
raised in the silk-worm fever of 1835, 
wound on corn-cobs with the pith burned 
out, which you may have seen at the Insti- 
tute Fair afterward. 

Our best people plan the year ahead for 
our diversions. Mr. Ames spent a day in 
London hunting old English songs for the 
class. Mrs. Bonfils learned a new game 
at the Wentworth last summer to teach the 
young folks, and Mr. Pingree made a col- 
lection of minerals in Colorado, to give the 
neighborhood an interest in such things. 
We had highly interesting evenings look- 
ing over the cases, and his photographs, 
which were sent to the library for three 
weeks that the town might enjoy them. 

I don’t know that we are quite so well 
up in Renaissance art and theories as the 
Women’s Club, over at East Bridgeway, 
which nearly split last winter, feeling ran 
so high on the preference between the 
Raphael and Titian schools of painting ; 
but we have found, just by talking among 
ourselves, fresh interests in needle-work, 
gardening, and housekeeping. Amateur 
gardening goes on steadily from Christmas 
to December, to bring forward plants for 
church decoration and public occasions, 
and a town reception will hardly show 
finer banks of foliage plants, palms, and 
roses than adorn the church parlors and 
the lecture platform, lent for the evening. 
The plumber and the dress-maker have the 
finest plants, and the school-girls are raising 
Sunset and La France roses instead of 
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writing flat little essays for club meetings, 
a change which is to the benefit of their 
health, and possibly their hearers. In gar- 
dening and fancy work a regular exchange 
takes place of plants, seeds, materials, and 
experience. Every woman has taken to 
keeping a manuscript note-book after the 
excellent old fashion, where she puts down 
interesting things from observation, not 
merely from reading and the papers, but the 
recipes of worth, family anecdotes, facts, 
current sayings, and all the bright things 
she comes across in real life, which we 
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begin to think equal to a good deal in the 
newspapers. All these things create lively 
little interests for young and old, so that 
even the very old ladies keep their spec- 
tacles polished up to lose nothing of what 
goeson. There are life, change, and variety 
in it all; every one, young or old, has his 
part and place, and the spite, scandal, and 
division which used to give the town an ill 
name are crowded out by friendly ways 
and feelings, which come of friendly, 
frequent meeting. 


The Next Neighbor. 


THE TREASURES OF THE FELLS. 


THE writer herein records some of her 
experiences as an amateur botanist in her 
walks about the Middlesex Fells. Would 
that every weary and idle woman could 
experience the transporting delight of find- 
ing anew plant; not necessarily one new to 
the science, — that bliss is beyond expres- 
sion, — but one new to her! We never 
forget the occasion of finding a new flower 
nor its place of growth, and, unless the 
ground is plowed up for cultivation, we 
will find the same species in the same place 
season after season. They seem to inherit 
a love of home. 

When we consider that we cannot exist 
without vegetation, that upon it we depend 
for food, clothing, shelter, and air, without 
trying to estimate how much our enjoyment 
is due to trees and flowers, it seems very 
strange that so many people live all their 
days without casting a thought, and scarcely 
a glance, upon what is surrounding them 
so beautifully, giving them life and happi- 
ness all the year. We mistake if we think 
that it is only during the late spring, sum- 
mer, and early autumn months that plant- 
life can interest us. What a suggestive 
thought that all the color, sweetness, and 
beauty of form in flower and foliage that 
we admire in summer, are packed away in 
winter in roots, stems, buds, and seeds, 
only waiting for the sun and warm rains, 
to break forth again to make the whole 
earth beautiful. A large extent of wood- 
land is entrancing in mid-winter. The 
view over hills and throveh valleys is much 
more extended than in summer, as the 
branches and twigs are devoid of foliage, 
excepting those of the evergreen trees and 


the tough oaks, which most frequently 
retain their old, withered, brown leaves 
until the swelling leaf-buds of spring force 
them off. We have revealed to us pictu- 
resque, high, precipitous ledges, wild 
gorges, and other features of the land- 
scape entirely hidden by the dense foliage of 
summer. Then, how beautiful the tracery 
of the bare branches against the distant sky ! 
How like fairy land, or Paradise even, 
when the trees and shrubbery are laden 
with snow orice! The tall, slender birches 
with their finely ramified branches resem- 
ble crystal weeping-willows, as they bend 
nearly to the ground with their weight of 
ice, and the lofty pines look as though their 
limbs had blossomed into large, white, 
foxes’ tails, while the nearer cedars have 
converted their branches into magnificent 
coral sprays. The distant forest trees are 
all silvered over, and when the sun shines 
they are glistening with diamonds. But 
why continue the comparisons, as words 
fail to portray the transcendent beauty of 
the woodland frost scenes? At this season 
we can observe the endless variety of leaf- 
buds, in their many forms, and the different 
means employed to protect the tender inner 
parts from sudden changes of weather ; 
the numerous shrubs and trees which 
bear berries on their leafless twigs, as, for 
example, the bayberry bushes laden with 
silver-gray berries, which are said to afford 
material similar to wax, for candles; per- 
haps in burning, they give off the sweet 
odor contained in the leaves of the shrub 
during the summer. Then we enjoy seeing 
the birds feed on the dry black berries of 
the privet ; birds are supposed to have scat- 
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tered the seeds of this famous English 
hedge-shrub throughout this region, and 
we owe them a debt of gratitude ; for it is 
quite as pretty and sweet-scented as the 
lilac, and belongs to the same family, 
though we regret that it is not evergreen 
in our climate, as it is in England. We 
notice that the leaves keep their color, and 
are reluctant to fall, lingering on the bushes 
quite late into the winter. 

At this season, too, we have the best 
opportunity to notice the variety in forma- 
tion and coloring of the bark of trees. Some 
have delicately tinted bark, so smooth and 
bright, almost, as seemingly to have been 
sand-papered and polished by a most skillful 
workman, while other trees have only 
rough, scaly, and dull-hued bark. Towards 
spring we notice that the color of the bark 
of most trees grows brighter. A young 
poplar has astonished me with its renewed 
vivid green coat for several springs. Al- 
though the usual colors represented are 
varied shades of gray and brown, we can 
find every hue in the bark of young 
branches and twigs, from white to black, 
including the bright reds, yellows, greens, 
and tints of blue. There is therefore a 
hint of the gayety of summer in the hues 
of vegetation in winter. Also we may 
observe the manner in which different 
species of trees throw out their branches. 
Notwithstanding the labyrinthian growth 
of some trees, there is a system to their 
branching, and, by observing, during the 
summer, the situation of the leaves on the 
twigs, we will find an open path through 
the maze, though the tree has met with so 
many accidents during its life-struggle, that 
its symmetry has been much disturbed. 
Some species extend their branches almost 
vertically skyward, while others spread 
them out horizontally, as do some of the 
pines, and all the gradations between 
these extremes are represented. We have 
heard of a unique observatory built about 
a tall pine tree. We havea better concep- 
tion of that observatory, when we call to 
mind that the pine-needles, answering to 
leaves, grow in whorls on the twigs, so the 
branches grow in whorls about the trunk 
of the tree, forming platform after platform, 
each one smaller in extent as we approach 
the top. Each platform is carpeted thickly 
with the green needles, and, if the tree is 
at all symmetrical, it is quite as smooth as 
a house-floor. All that remained for the 
architect to do in building the observatory, 
was to connect these platforms by steps, 
and provide a solid foundation for people 
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unaccustomed to stepping upon arboreous 
floors. 

Among the many benefits accruing to 
the student of botany is the wonderful de- 
velopment of his observing faculties. 
Without particularly looking for specimens 
he finds them everywhere, even in the 
well-worn foot-paths ; perfect tiny flowers 
blossoming under the almost constant pres- 
sure of the feet of man and beast. Have 
you noticed the carpet-weed spreading in 
a circle, flat upon the hard ground? It 
belongs to the pink family, and has slender 
jointed stems, the joints surrounded by a 
whorl of tiny wedge-shaped leaves, and a 
little umbelled cluster of minute, white 
flowers. The beautiful spurry sandwort 
is a common specimen on our sidewalks. 
The foliage alone is worthy of notice, so 
fine and delicate, then the little purple 
blossoms are exceedingly lovely. oly- 
gonum aviculare, or door-weed, very com- 
mon, and so closely resembling grass that 
its small white flower is seldom noticed, 
grows where even grass dies in its struggle 
for existence. These wayside plants are 
interesting, even if they have not much 
showy magnificence, because they flourish 
where the odds are all againstthem. They 
seem to say, ‘‘ Hide in the shady glens and 
in the rocky fastnesses of the woods, you 
tender, gay-flowered plants, and we will 
make green and pleasant the paths of the 
common people, who have not time, in the 
daily toil for food, to go and seek you out. 
Little children, and men and women of leis- 
ure, can leave the traveled ways and pluck 
you in bouquets to admire for a while, but 
we are not nade to be gathered into nose- 
gays, but spread out on to the hot sandy 
paths to refresh the downcast eyes of the 
tired wayfarer, and to make an occasional 
soft, green oasis for his blistering feet.” 

I thought it quite a discovery when I 
learned that the blue-flowered weed, which 
so beautifully adorns the roadsides in the 
vicinity of Boston every summer and fall, is 
no other than the succory, or chiccory, cul- 
tivated in France as a substitute for coffee. 
We may fancy it escaped from the care- 
fully cultivated gardens of some. of our 
aristocratic French forefathers. 

Little children are good observers. A 
little girl of four years goes out in early 
spring, before a leaf or blossom has come 
forth, and finds, close to the earth, a little 
woolly mass of vegetation, which she 
brings in with the joyous exclamation, 
‘‘O mamma! put this into some water, 
and it will grow and have flowers on it.” 
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What faith! The most unpromising look- 
ing specimen, like the imaginary beginning 
of a mullein plant it seems, yet we put it 
in water, and, in incredibly short time, it 
really grows and shoots up a flower-stem 
several inches, and at its top there is 
a cluster of small white flowers known as 
saxifrage. This is the earliest flower I 
have found in this neighborhood, but in 
Maine I have gathered the trailing-arbutus, 
to me the sweetest flower on earth, as 
early as the twenty-first of March. To 
know it in its full loveliness, do not buy it 
tied up in a close bunch, on some street- 
corner in Boston, but go to the pine woods 
where there are mossy knolls, and from 
their sides brush away the dead leaves, and 
perhaps some snow and ice, and there, 
beneath the rubbish, exhaling a_ rich, 
spring fragrance, are the pale pink, waxy 
flowers, borne on a running stem with ever- 
green leaves. In quick succession, after 
finding the welcome pioneer flower, come 
the blood-roots, hepaticas, houstonias, 
anemones, and the many varieties ef 
violets. I remember, at my first sight of the 
hepatica, [ took the furry, mouse-colored 
leaf-buds to be the unopened flowers. 
While seeking the first blossoms of spring 
do not overlook the purple spathes of 


the skunk cabbage, adventurously push- 
ing up from the ground before its leaves 


appear. They do not emit a disagreeable 
odor unless bruised, and really they are 
pretty and much resemble the Jack-in-the- 
pulpits that we were so fond of playing 
with in our childhood. We must not 
forget those gladly-welcomed harbingers 
of spring, the pussy-willows, which the 
children think are cast-away kittens cling- 
ing to the branches of the willows as 
they have escaped from the water, to be 
found by mother cats again and transformed 
into their live baby kitties. In the win- 
ter of 1883 the children found a large 
bunch of pussy-willows on the eighteenth 
of January, proving that winter is not 
entirely lacking blossoms. The light, 
graceful blossom of the witch-hazel has 
been found at various times between Sep- 
tember and April, though I have never 
seen it except in the last of October and in 
November. It is generally considered the 
latest blossom of fall, appearing after the 
foliage has fallen from the trees, and all 
other flowers have ripened their seeds. 
Do the witches aid this shrub to put forth 
fragile pale yellow blossoms when all 
other vegetation has stored away its vitality 
in winter quarters? 
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Nature is occasionally freakish and 
seemingly transgresses her laws, for we 
have seen pear-blossoms on a tree loaded 
with full-grown fruit. These freaks may 
be the far-back germs of man’s humor. It 
would not lower our dignity to make a 
special study of those habits of flowers 
which closely resemble human traits, any 
more than it debased Dr. Erasmus Darwin, 
grandfather of our famous Darwin, to write 
a series of little poetical novels founded on 
the sex of plants. He called his romantic 
work, ‘* The Loves of The Plants.” 

I believe we mentioned the observations 
of children. They know at a glance when 
they have found a new plant, and come 
running to us with the cry, “‘ Here is a 
new spec’ mum to dandelions!” They are a 
great help to one whose time to devote to 
the science is limited ; for they quickly learn 
how to gather flowers for examination, 
getting the whole plant, even the root, if it 
is small, and always enough to see all its 
parts. Of the more than three hundred 
varieties of flowers of the Fells and vicinity, 
which I have analyzed, the children have 
brought to me a large part. If they bring 
them in while I am very busy, I have them 
put the flowers in a vessel of water in the 
cellar, where they will keep fresh until I find 
leisure to examine them. Children take 
great pride in finding new specimens, and 
while they are interested in nature, they 
are being kept from rude companions on 
the street, which is of sufficient importance 
if they get no other good from flower-gath- 
ering ; but, really, the good they are getting 
in various ways is inestimable. In child- 
hood is the best time to develop a taste for 
natural science. Most children are enthu- 
siastic over the stars, shells, rocks, animals, 
or flowers, and their minds can be readily 
turned towards the branches of science 
treating of the objects they love. When 
less than eight years old my interest in 
botany was excited by seeing my aunt 
gather and press flowers for her herbarium ; 
and why cannot our little ones have their 
herbariums? It would afford them profit- 
able amusement for the long days of vaca- 
tion. Mothers should become interested 
in botany for the sake of their children, 
even if they have no great love for the 
science. Practice will bring love. 

To hear of a plant being found in cer- 
tain localities, or at certain seasons, and to 
search for it, is fascinating employment. 
‘¢ Seek and ye shall find,” is true of the vege- 
table kingdom as well as of the spiritual, 
and though the fringed gentian and spring 
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beauty have so far eluded me, I know that 
I shall find them. 

To learn all the plants growing in a 
particular place it should be thoroughly 
investigated about once a fortnight through- 
out the growing season, and, if you 
wish to extend your knowledge to the 
flora of all the region about, you will 
have to mark on your calendar the different 
districts to be visited each day, so as to 
roam over each place often enough to 
catch the new blossoms as they appear. 
But, if we haven’t the leisure to do this 
thorough work, much can be learned in 
occasional rambles. It is pleasanter and 
one has more enthusiasm for the pursuit 
with an interested companion. Five sum- 
mers ago I had the rare advantage of 
the company of an able botanist, and, 
though we were debarred from making 
frequent excursions into the woods, our 
few walks were made most fruitful. Such 
was our greed for new varieties that we 
always extended our rambles until, from 
fatigue, we felt as though we could never 
reach home. We never returned without 


something new, and, while I restricted my 
search to flowering plants, my companion 


gathered ferns, mosses, lichens, fungi, and 
dived into every slimy ditch and pool for 
fresh-water alge. In the latter class she 
was particularly interested and had had the 
honor of making, in the West, several dis- 
coveries of new species, three of them hav- 
ing been named for her. She frequently 
lamented that this ground had been all 
gone over by scientists, and nothing was 
left for her to discover. But one mem- 
orable day her diligent search in the slimy 
water was rewarded, for she found an alga 
in fruit, so rare as to be almost unknown, 
and, by sending it to an eminent botanist 
of Pennsylvania, caused a thrill of joy in 
his heart, for he had been hunting for it, 
in vain, for nine long years. 

The elves and wood nymphs must have 
often wondered what sort of creatures had 
invaded their precincts, for, sometimes, 
when working our way through closely- 
grown thickets, we would get separated ; 
then would be heard the cry, something 
like this: ** Oh! oh! oh! Come, quick! 
Do come quick! Here is the biggest 
find!” Then the reply, *‘ Don’t touch it! 
I am coming. Where? Where?” We 
always preferred seeing the new plant 
growing, if possible, and half the pleasure 
of the discovery was lost if we first saw it 
after it was broken off. No ledge was so 
steep and jagged as to be insurmountable, 
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if there was a suspicion of vegetation in 
the crevices at the top; no bog so miry, 
and no brook so deep and wide, as to be 
impassable, if there was a prospect of dis- 
coveries on the opposite bank. 

There are very many interesting species 
to be found in this vicinity. Have you 
heard of the New Jersey tea, a shrubby 
herb, with pretty, white clusters of flowers, 
that our valiant Revolutionary ancestors 
used to gather and dry to steep for tea? 
It is quite common, though I never saw it 
until summer before last, when I gathered 
it, for the first time, by the roadside in 
Melrose, but afterwards saw it several 
times in various places about the Fells. 
It seems strange that, after you have found 
a new flower, you are apt to come upon it 
everywhere. Our pitcher-plant, or side- 
saddle flower, is beautifully curious, and 
grows abundantly in a cranberry bog 
between Malden and Melrose. Near the 
same bog I discovered a lovely vine 
adapted to cultivation, both from _ its 
being ornamental and for the nutrition 
stored in its tuberous roots. Wood says 
had we not the potato this Apzos tuberosa 
would be cultivated for food. The flowers 
are sweet-scented, and very handsome, of 
two colors, the darker much resembling 
garnet, and the lighter somewhat like 
the new color called crushed strawberry. 
The foliage is delicate, resembling that of 
the locust-tree. Belonging to the same 
family is the beautiful rose acacia, which, 
though a native of Virginia and more 
southern latitudes, grows most luxuriantly 
ona hill in the Fells. An interesting plant 
is the wild calla, growing in cold, wet 
places, strange to say, not far from this 
exotic. It seems to be the Egyptian calla 
in miniature, the leaves scarcely two inches 
long, and the flower-like spathe about 
as large as a one-cent piece, supposing 
it to be twisted into the form of the blos- 
som. In moist localities there is a tall 
umbelliferous plant with large, divided, 
purple-veined leaves, called poison-hem- 
lock. It furnishes a_ virulent narcotic 
poison used in medicine, and is probably 
the same by which Socrates and other 
philosophers, as well as criminals, were put 
to death at Athens. I escaped unharmed 
from contact with this dangerous specimen, 
but later in the season became poisoned 
with the water-hemlock, of the same family, 
which much resembles its historic kinsman. 

If you have never seen that strange par- 
asite, the dodder, I advise you to take a 
stroll during the month of August, across 
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the low ground between Oak Grove and 
Main street leading to Melrose. There you 
will find it on the borders of a ditch, look- 
ing just like long pieces of yellow twine 
wound around the stems of the jewel 
weed, tying it together with other plants, 
making a tangled snarl of the weeds. 
When a seedling it had root in the soil, but, 
as soon as it could reach the juicy jewel 
weed, it became too indolent to assimilate 
food in an unprepared state, so severed its 
connection with the earth, and henceforth 
fed upon the prepared food of its neighbors. 
There are no perceptible leaves, but, on 
close examination, you see a few minute 
scales instead, and numerous clusters .of 
tiny white blossoms. A new and strange 
variety like this will repay a long and tire- 
some walk. All parasitic plants manifest 
a peculiar coloring while growing, and, 
when pressed, turn very dark. The Ge- 
rardia, which is only partially parasitic, 
some of its roots fastening into those of 
other plants, has commonly very dark pur- 
ple stems and leaf veins, while the Indian- 
pipe is nearly white throughout, and if it 
were not for its flowers, would seem to be 
only a fungus, as it often springs up like 
one from decomposing vegetable matter. 


A wee, modest flower is the wild forget- 
me-not, more delicate than the cultivated 


variety, though much like it. It grows 
near by in our prolific Fells, in the nearly 
dry bed of a shallow brook. All the 
ground about is carpeted with the light- 
green leaves of the marsh-pennywort. How 
this little vine, so closely carpeting the 
damp earth, puzzled us! The rounded 
leaves and manner of growth remind- 
ed us of the gold-thread we used to 
find in our youthful rambles in the pastures 
of our Maine home; but the golden stem 
was wanting. This vine had only a slen- 
der pale-green stem. We could find no 
blossoms to analyze, though we tore up 
yards and yards of it in our eager search ; 
but after several weeks we revisited the 
shady glen of the forget-me-not, and again 
turned over the soft carpet, detecting many 
tiny, greenish-white clustering flowers. 
Still we were to be tantalized, for it refused 
for a long time to yield up its name, when 
all at once, like an inspiration I called it 
one of the Uméellifere, and traced it to its 
species. 

It is extremely tantalizing to frequently 
find a certain flower, and delve over it 
without being able to classify it. I labored 
hours at different intervals over a little 
clover-like head of red blossoms ; but all in 
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vain, for it was before I had my botanical 
friend toaid me, when I happened to think 
of a gentleman who had the reputation of 
being a botanist. The next time this little 
plant thrust itself into my path I gathered 
a few choice specimens, and carried them 
to him for consultation. He immediately 
told me that it belonged to an order most 
difficult to the student of botany, and that 
but three varieties were native to this 
region. The oneI had was the Polygala 
sanguinea. He kindly marked in my 
botany the other two species. Inthe month 
of May, the next year, I went with my 
neighbor in search of the rhododendron, 
which we found growing in company with 
its elegant relative the laurel, and in the 
sod about its roots, was a tiny plant but two 
or three inches high surmounted by a large 
handsome rose-colored flower. I had never 
seen it before; but as the blossom was so 
large I imagined I should find its name 
very readily. But the size of the flower 
does not always regulate the ease of analy- 
sis; for the very fine flower of the wild 
smilax I traced to its botanical home ina 
very few moments, while this May beauty 
puzzled me for days. All at once, when 
my mind was far removed from any branch 
of science, the order Polygalacee flashed 
into my head, and I dropped my work and 
rushed to my wilted specimen and botany, 
and sure enough the difficult plant was 
named fringed polygala. It had not the 
slightest outward resemblance to the other 
polygala. Later in the season the third 
variety appeared in the sandy wood-paths, 
almost as common as white-weed. 

This past summer, when crossing the 
grass-grown street opposite my home, I 
observed a small plant, with tiny heads of 
scarcely noticeable, purplish-white flowers, 
which I immediately suspected to be a 
fourth polygala. Upon consulting my 
botany the suspicion was confirmed, for 
the little plant was Folygala verticillata. 
I do not know whether I may consider I 
have discovered something unknown to 
botanists of this region, or that the gentle- 
man had been misinformed. 

I have analyzed plants furnishing dyes, 
also those fabled to cure rattlesnake and 
mad-dog bites; indeed many species have 
romantic histories. When we find one 
flower of a species we are very apt to find 
others in the same locality, or in the same 
season. A tract of low land to the right of 
Pleasant street, as one enters Medford from 
Malden, furnishes so many specimens of 
the order Fricacee, promiment among 
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them the rhododendon, laurel, clethra, 
azalia, blueberry, cranberry, etc., that we 
named it the ‘‘Ericacee Swamp.” 

One day we found three new varieties of 
Desmodium, belonging tothe order Legum- 
inos@, and the same long walk gave us 
the Amphicarpea a beautifully slender 
twining vine, bearing the euphonious title 
of hog-peanut. The subject of names alone 
is a source of lively interest. Some plants 
seem to be fittingly named, while others 
bear outrageous cognomens. A delicate 
little herb with dainty, blue flowers is called 
mad-dog skull-cap, from its imputed 
power of curing hydrophobia. A pretty 
thing sends a creeping feeling down our 
backs, because it is rattlesnake weed, and 
another stout herb with a spike of curiously 
formed white flowers is snakes-head. 
Joe-pye-weed flaunts his red umbels in 
view by the ditches and railroads, and a 
most unsuspicious little plant, with innocent 
white flowers, is enchanter’s nightshade. 
We feel mysterious, and look around to see 
what is going to happen as we pluck it, for 
no other reason than its name. It is called, 
botanically, Czrcea, from Circe, the en- 
chantress. 

We have not mentioned the sparkling 
sun-dew, its reddish leaves clothed with 
bristly hairs, each tipped with a drop of 
water which glistens in thesun, thus giving 
its name, sun-dew. Ithasa slender raceme 
of nodding, small white blossoms, and 
besides its brilliant beauty, almost hidden in 
the bog, it is marvelously interesting, as 
it is known to devour flies and other in- 
sects. It is very curious to watch one of 
its little leaves close upon a fly seemingly 
larger than itself. The bristly hairs on the 
edge of the leaf fasten him in, and the drops 
of moisture are supposed to aid the plant in 
digesting the insect. One may imagine 
that the blood of the slain causes the red- 
dish hue of this plant, also the similar color 
of the veins of the pitcher-plant, which is 
likewise insectivorous, drowning its vic- 
tims in its ever-ready vessels of water. 

I have found but three varieties of those 
interesting plants known as orchids. They 
are the purple fringed orchis, lady’s slipper, 
and lady’s tresses. The small white flowers 
of the last variety curl in a spiral line 
about the top of a slender, leafless stem 
springing from the bare ground, the root 
leaves having early disappeared. The 
Corydalis, its foliage covered with a 
glaucous bloom, has blossoms much more 
lovely and delicate than its garden-bred 
cousin, the Déelytra. 
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Would you like ‘to visit a veritable *‘ Vir- 
gin’s Bower?” The way to it leads through 
pleasant woodland paths, and its entrance 
is properly guarded by straggling thorny 
blackberry vines. The bower is formed by 
the graceful sprays of the wild clematis fes- 
tooned over the trees and bushes, and affords 
a lovely retreat for the fanciful maiden to 
sit and meditate. 

Follow the path a short distance fur- 
ther, turn to the right, and you enter a most 
curious basin, at the foot of surrounding 
high, rocky hills, that we could not name 
otherwise than the ‘‘ Devil’s Punch-Bow1”’ 
or ‘* Witches Chaldron.” It is a most eérze 
place, circular in form, having a diameter of 
not more than fifty feet, and enclosed by a 
thick hedge of the button-bush. It was 


‘carpeted with sphagnum moss and had 


every indication of being filled with water 
during a wet season. 

We have heard that there is a small tract 
of the Fells covered with the trees of the 
primeval forest. We have not discovered 


that place, but believe we shall yet walk 
beneath the shade of those glorious, old 
trees. Oh, the undiscovered treasures of the 
fells! they are more charming and beauti- 


ful than those already known to us. 

The many varieties of golden-rod and 
asters of themselves will furnish the student 
a good season’s work. We cannot help 
noticing them as they so modestly beautify 
the fields and roadsides, while the trees 
overhead are getting ready to don their 
gorgeous, autumn hues. Until the past 
season I have contented myself with know- 
ing that certain purple and white flowers 
were asters, and that other yellow ones were 
golden-rod, with only an occasional glance, 
now and then, at their differentiation. But 
in preparing some of these specimens of the 
order Composite for the children’s herba- 
rium, I felt.the necessity of particularizing 
the varieties. I became very much fasci- 
nated in tracing the peculiarities and resem- 
blances of the different kinds, especially of 
the aster. I had the most trouble with 
our earliest aster, sometimes found in 
blossom the last of June, though considered 
strictly an autumn flower. It grows on 
sandy hill-tops, has small, stiff, dark green 
leaves, and a large purple blossom. 
Every part is so clearly defined, it 
seemed strange that I could not decide upon 
its distinguishing name. The difficulty lay 
in its not being classed with the asters 
proper in Gray’s Manual. He places it in 
the genius Dzplopappus, meaning double- 
bristled aster. Its other botanical name is 
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linaritfolius, from its linear-shaped leaves. 
In a swamp I found another diplopappus, 
towering a foot or more above my head 
with large, umbrella-like clusters of white 
flowers. This huge variety is properly 
distinguished as wmbellatus. I have 
learned to recognize at sight thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of asters, and there are proba- 
bly as many more varieties indigenous to 
this region. Aster patens is patent by its 
branches being at right angles to the main 
stem, and being tipped with a solitary dark 
purple, rather large flower. Aster cordi- 
folius has heart-shaped leaves, and nu- 
merous small, pale purple blossoms. Aster 
undulatus has the edges of the leaves 
waved, as though they had been done up 
on hair-pins over night. Aster multiflorus 
is the common, small, white-flowered vari- 
ety which blossoms so profusely late in the 
autumn by our road-sides. Aster miser is 
very similar to the last-named, but the 
leaves are broader and the blossoms are 
occasionally purplish in hue. 

I have not had the leisure to become 
acquainted with but six of the nearly 
twenty solidagos or golden-rods to be found 
in our locality. ‘*They are all alike,” 
the careless observer would say, yet upon 
inspection we notice that they have different 
manners of growth, a dissimilarity of foli- 
age, and the ray-flowers are larger in some 
varieties than in others, also the depth of 
color varies. Inone kind, Solidago bzcolor, 
the rays are white; rather an anomaly, a 
white golden-rod! Have the people who 
keep diaries and journals, in which they 
record every little, passing event, every 
phase of the weather, etc., — have they re- 
corded the fact that the abundance and 
brilliancy of the asters and golden-rods 
last autumn surpassed that of any sea- 
‘son in the remembrance of the oldest 
inhabitant ? 

If people owning valuable estates or fruit- 
gardens, instead of surrounding them with 
a villainous barbed-wire fence, would plant 
around them a thick hedge of barberry 
bushes, interspersed with an occasional 
wild smilax vine, or green-briar, as it is 
commonly called, they would never be 
molested by invaders. There might be in- 
serted in the hedge, at equal distances, tall 
stout posts connected with a rail or two 
fastened near the top. This would form a 
strong trellis for the smilax, which would 
twine and twist in and about the barberry- 
bushes and trellis in such a manner as to 
form an impassable barrier to man and 
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beast. The vine is quite closely beset with 
stout thorns, the barberry being thorny 
also, and they grow so profusely that, in a 
very short time after planting, a more 
formidable fence is constructed than the 
barbed-wire can make, and it is a thing of 
beauty forever, and can cause no injury to 
animals. The smilax is perfectly bewitch- 
ing the year round. It grows very 
gracefully in continually curving lines, has 
handsome, glossy leaves, small, fragrant 
blossoms, and clusters of dark berries that 
adorn the vine ail winter. The curving 
stems are always green, and when I look 
out upon a mass of the vine in view from 
my windows, and see that the green is be- 
coming more and more vivid, I know 
spring is at hand. The leaves of the bar- 
berry are pretty in form and finish, and the 
shrub is beautiful when decked with its 
racemes of bright yellow blossoms, and 
still more beautiful when its slender 
branches are drooping with its pendant 
clusters of scarlet fruit. (Can you imagine 
a lovelier or more serviceable enclosure? 
The botanist that named the barberry 
vulgaris, could not have known of its sen- 
sitiveness, which is manifested by lightly 
touching its stems, when they will quickly 
start back as though hurt. We of the 
Fells do all we can, in recompense, by ad- 
miring and protecting it upon our grounds. 
Flowers and trees have ever been a fruit- 
ful subject for poets. If you once begin to 
collect poems on these themes you will be 
tempted to say that they are innumerable. 
The pond-lily is a poem in itself. How 
fair and sweet, as it floats upon the surface 
of the lake with its long stem rooted in the 
deep mud! Why should the English scout 
our blue violet because it lacks fragrance, 
when their water-lily is odorless? A water- 
lily without fragrance is like a beautiful 
child without a soul. One of the flowers 
most perfectly described in verse is the Saé- 
éatia; but to fully comprehend the spirit 
of both, the poem by Jones Very, and the 
flower, read the one while examining the 
other. 
Anything 


that -is worthy the best 
thoughts of poets and scientists is cer- 
tainly worth occupying our leisure mo- 
ments, or engaging our attention while 


taking our out-of-door exercise. But little 
time is necessary to glean from some work 
on botany sufficient knowledge to afford 
us endless occupation, sure prevention of 
ennut, and an increase of health and hap- 
piness. 

C. £. Pease. 
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Il. —GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY. 


In the afternoon of May rg I bid fare- 
well to France, wheel into German Lor- 
raine, and early in the evening arrive at the 
important and, evidently, flourishing city 
of Saarburg. Notwithstanding this was 
French territory only fourteen years ago 
there is a noticeable difference in the inhab- 
itants, to me the most acceptable being 
their great: linguistic superiority over the 
people on the French side of the border. 
I linger in Saarburg only about thirty 
minutes, yet am addressed twice by na- 
tives in my own tongue; and at Pfalzburg, 
a smaller town, where I remain over night, 
I find the same characteristic. Ere I 
penetrate thirty kilometers into German 
territory, however, I have to record what 
was never encountered in France: an inso- 
lent teamster, who, having his horses 
strung across a narrow road-way in the 
suburbs of Saarburg, refuses to turn his 


leaders’ heads to enable me to ride past, 


thus compelling me to dismount. Soldiers 
drilling, soldiers at target practice, and 
soldiers in companies marching about in 
every direction, greet my eyes upon ap- 
proaching Pfalzburg; and although there 
appears to be less beating of drums and 
blare of trumpets than in French garrison 
towns, one seldom turns a street corner 
without hearing the measured tramp of a 
military company receding or approaching. 
These German troops appear to march brisk 
and business-like, in comparison with the 
French, who always seem to carry them- 
selves with a tired and dejected deport- 
ment; but the o’er-ample and _ rather 
slouchy looking pantaloons of the French 
are probably answerable, in part, for this 
impression. One cannot watch these 
sturdy-looking German soldiers without a 
conviction that for the stern purposes of 
war they are inferior only to the soldiers 
of our own country. 

At the little gasthaus at Pfalzburg the 
people appear to understand and anticipate 
an Englishman’s gastronomic peculiarities, 
and for the first time since leaving England 
Y am confronted at the supper-table with 
excellent steak and tea. 

It is raining next morning as I wheel 
over the rolling hills towards Saverne, a 
city nestling pleasantly in a little valley 


beyond those dark wooded heights ahead 
that form the eastern boundary of the valley 
of the Rhine. The road is good but hilly, 
and for several kilometers, before reaching 
Saverne, winds its way among the pine 
forests tortuously and steeply down from 
the elevated divide. The valley, dotted 
here and there with pleasant villages, is 
spread out like a marvelously beautiful 
picture, the ruins of several old castles on 
neighboring hill-tops adding a charm, as 
well as a dash of romance. 

The rain pours as I wheel into Saverne. 
I pause long enough to patronize a barber 
shop; also to procure an additional small 
wrench. Taking my nickeled monkey- 
wrench into a likely looking hardware 
store, I ask the proprietor if he has any- 
thing similar. He examines it with lively 
interest, for, in comparison with the clumsy 
tools comprising his stock-in-trade, the 
wrench is as a watch-spring to an old 
horse-shoe. I purchase a rude tool that 
might have been fashioned on the anvil of 
a village blacksmith. From Saverne my 
road leads over another divide and down 
into the glorious valley of the Rhine, for a 
short distance through a narrow defile that 
reminds me somewhat of a cafion in the 
Sierra Nevada foot-hills ; but a fine, broad 
road, spread with a coating of surface-mud 
only by this morning’s rain, prevents the 
comparison from assuming definite shape 
for a cycler. Extensive and beautifully 
terraced vineyards mark the eastern exit. 

The road-beds of this country are hard 
enough for anything ; but a certain propor- 
tion of clay in their composition makes a 
slippery coating in rainy weather. I enter 
the village of Marlenheim and observe the 
first stork’s nest, built on top of a chimney, 
that I have yet seen in Europe, though I 
saw plenty of them afterwards. The parent 
stork is perched solemnly over her youthful 
brood, which one would naturally think 
would get smoke-dried. A short distance 
from Marlenheim I descry in the hazy dis- 
tance the famous spire of Strasburg cathe- 
dral looming conspicuous above every- 
thing else in all the broad valley; and at 
1.30 I wheel through the massive arched 
gateway forming part of the city’s fortifica- 
tions, and down the broad but roughly 
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paved streets, the most mud-bespattered 
object in all Strasburg. The fortifications 
surrounding the city are evidently in- 
tended strictly for business, and not merely 
for outward display. The railway station 
is one of the finest in Europe, and among 
other conspicuous improvements one no- 
tices steam tram-cars. Whilst trundling 
through the city I am imperatively ordered 
off the sidewalk by a policeman ; and when 
stopping to inquire of a respectable-looking 
Strasburger for the Appenweir road, up 
steps an individual with one eye and a 
cast-off military cap three sizes too small. 
After querying, ‘‘ Appenweir? Eng- 
lander?” he wheels ‘‘ about face” with 
military precision, — doubtless thus im- 
pelled by the magic influence of his head- 
gear, —and beckons me to follow. Not 
knowing what better course to pursue I 
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obey, and after threading the mazes of a 
dozen streets, composed of buildings rang- 
ing in architecture from the much-gabled 
and not unpicturesque structures of medi- 
eval times to the modern brown-stone 
front, he pilots me outside the fortifications 
again, points up the Appenweir road, and 
after the never-neglected formality of 
touching his cap and extending his palm, 
returns city-ward. Crossing the Rhine 
over a pontoon bridge, I ride along level 
and, happily, rather less muddy roads, 
through pleasant suburban villages, near 
one of which I meet a company of soldiers 
in undress uniform, strung out carelessly 
along the road, as though returning from a 
tramp into the country. As I approach 
them, pedaling laboriously against a stiff 
head-wind, both myself and the bicycle 
fairly yellow with clay, both officers and 
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PRESBURG. 


soldiers begin to laugh in a good-natured, 
bantering sort of manner, and a round 
dozen of them sing out in chorus ‘* Ah! 


ah! der Englander !” and as Ireply,‘‘Yah! 


9? 


yah!” in response, and smile as I wheel 
past them, the laughing and banter go 
all along the line. The sight of an Exg- 
lander on one of his rambling expeditions 
of adventure furnishes much amusement to 
the average German, who, whilst he can- 
not help admiring the spirit of enterprise 
that impels him, fails to comprehend 
where the enjoyment can possibly come in. 
The average German would much rather 
loll around, sipping wine or beer, and 
smoking cigarettes, than impel a bicycle 
across a continent. 

A few miles eastward of the Rhine an- 
other grim fortress frowns upon peaceful 
village and broad green meads, and off 
yonder to the right is yet another; sure 
enough, this Germany is one vast military 
camp, with forts, and soldiers, and muni- 
tions of war everywhere! When I crossed 
the Rhine I left Lower Alsace, and am now 
penetrating the middle Rhine region, 
where the villages are picturesque clusters 
of gabled cottages,—a contrast to the shape- 


less and ancient-looking stone structures 
of the French villages. The difference 
also extends tothe inhabitants ; the peasant 
women of France, in either real or affected 
modesty, would usually pretend not to 
notice anything extraordinary as I wheeled 
past, but upon looking back they would 
almost invariably be seen standing and gaz- 
ing after my receding figure with unmistak- 
able interest; but the women of these 
Rhine villages burst out into merry peals 
of laughter. 

Rolling over fair roads into the village 
of Oberkirch, I conclude to remain for the 
night, and the first thing undertaken is to 
disburden the bicycle of its covering of 
clay. The awkward-looking hostler comes 
around several times and eyes the pro- 
ceedings with glances of genuine disap- 
proval, doubtless thinking I am cleaning it 
myself instead of letting him swab it with 
a besom with the single purpose in view 
of dodging the inevitable tip. The pro- 
prietor can speak a few words of English. 
He puts his bald head out of the window 
above and asks, ‘‘Pe you Herr Shte- 
vens?”’ 


*¢ Yah, yah,” I reply. 
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‘¢Do you go mit der veld around?” 

**'Yah; I goes around mit the world.” 

*¢T shoust read about you mit der noos- 
paper.” 

*¢ Ah, indeed! what newspaper? ” 

‘* Die Frankfurter Zeitung. You go 
around mit der veld.” 

The landlord looks delighted to have for 
a guest the man who goes ‘* mit der veld 
around,” and spreads the news. During 
the evening several people of importance 
and position drop in to take a curious 
peep at me. 

A dampness about the knees, superin- 
duced by wheeling in rubber leggins causes 
me to seek the privilege of the kitchen fire 
upon arrival. After listening to the in- 
cessant chatter of the cook, for a few 
moments, I suddenly dispense with all 
pantomime, and ask in purest English the 
privilege of drying my clothing in peace 
and tranquillity, by the kitchen fire. The 
poor woman hurries out, soon returns with 
her highly accomplished master, who, com- 
prehending the situation, forthwith tenders 
me the loan of his Sunday pantaloons for 
the evening; which offer I gladly accept, 
notwithstanding the wide disproportion in 
their size and mine, the landlord being, 
horizontally, a very large person. 

Oberkirch is a pretty village at the en- 
trance to the narrow and charming valley 
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of the River Rench, up which my route 
leads, into the fir-clad heights of the Black 
Forest. A few miles farther up the valley I 
wheel through a small village that nestles 
amid surroundings the loveliest I have yet 
seen. Dark, frowning firs intermingled 
with the lighter green of other vegetation 
crown the surrounding spurs of the Knibis 
mountains; vineyards, small fields of 
waving rye, and green meadow cover the 
lower slopes with variegated beauty, at the 
foot of which huddles the cluster of pretty 
cottages amid scattered orchards of blos- 
soming fruit-trees. The cheery lute of the 
herders onthe mountains, the carol of birds, 
and the merry music of dashing mountain 
streams fill the fresh morning air with 
melody. All through this country there 
are apple-trees, pear-trees, cherry-trees, — 
everywhere. In the first of the season one 
can scarce open his mouth out-doors with- 
out havingthe goddess Pomona popin some 
delicious morsel. The poplar avenues of 
France have disappeared, but the road is 
frequently shaded for miles with fruit-trees. 
I never before saw a spot so lovely, —cer- 
tainly not in combination with a well-nigh 
perfect road for wheeling. On through 


Oppenau and Petersthal my way leads, — 


this latter a place of growing importance 
as a summer resort, several commodious 
hotels with swimming-baths, mineral- 
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waters, etc., being already prepared to 
receive the anticipated influx of health and 
pleasure-seeking guests this coming sum- 
mer, —and then up, up, up among the 
dark pines leading over the Black Forest 
mountains. Mile after mile of steep incline 
hasnow to be trundled, following the Rench 
river to its source. Ere long the road I 
have lately traversed is visible far below, 
winding and twisting up the mountain 
slopes. Groups of swarthy peasant women 
are carrying on their heads baskets of pine 
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Reaching Freudenstadt about noon, the 
mountain climbing, the bracing air, and 
the pine fragrance cause me to give the 
good people at the gosthaus an impress- 
ive lesson in the effect of cycling on the 
human appetite. At every town and 
village I pass through in Wiirtemburg the 
whole juvenile population collects around 
me in an incredibly short time. The nat- 
ural impulse of the German small boy 
appears to be to start running after me, 
shouting and laughing immoderately, and 
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THE BARBER OF MOLK AND HIS REMARKABLE LATHER CUP. 


cones to the villagesbelow. Ata distance 
the sight of their bright-red dresses among 
the somber green of the pines is suggestive 
of the fairies, with which legend has peo- 
pled the Black Forest. 

The summit is reached at last, and two 
boundary posts apprise the traveller that 
on this wooded ridge he passes from Baden 
into Wiirtemburg. The descent for miles 
is agreeably smooth and gradual; the 
mountain air blows cool and refreshing, 
with an odor of the pines; the scenery 
is Black Forest scenery, and what more 
could be possibly desired than this happy 
combination of circumstances? 


when passing through some of the larger 
villages, it is no exaggeration to say that I 
have had two hundred small Germans, 
noisy and demonstrative, clattering along 
behind in their heavy wooden shoes. 
Wiirtemberg, by this route at least, is 
a decidedly hilly country, and the roads 
are far inferior to those of both England 
and France. There will be,- perhaps, 
three kilometers of trundling up through 
wooded heights leading out of a small 
valley, then, after several kilometers over 
undulating, stony upland roads, a long and 
not always smooth descent into another 
small valley ; this program, several times 
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repeated, constituting the journey of the 
day. The small villages of the peasantry are 
frequently on the uplands, but the larger 
towns are invariably in the valleys, shel- 
tered by wooded heights, perched among 
the crags of the most inaccessible of which 
are frequently seen the ruins of an old 
castle. Scores of little boys of eight or ten 
are breaking stones by the roadside, at 
which I somewhat marvel, since there is 
a compulsory school-law in Germany ; but 
perhaps to-day is a holiday; or may be, 
after school hours, it is customary for these 
unhappy youngsters to repair to the road- 
sides and blister their hands with cracking 
flints. 

‘* Hungry as a buzz-saw”’ I roll into the 
sleepy old town of Rothenburg at six 
o’clock, and, repairing to the principal 
hotel, order supper. Several flunkeys of 
different degrees of uselessness come in and 
bow obsequiously from time to time, as I 
sit around, expecting supper to appear 
every minute. At seven o’clock the waiter 
comes in, bows profoundly, and lays the 
table-cloth ; at 7.15 he appears again, this 
time with a plate, knife, and fork, doing 
more bowing and scraping as he lays them 
on the table. Another half-hour rolls by, 
when, doubtless, observing my growing 
impatience as he happens in at intervals to 
close a shutter or re-regulate the gas, he 
produces a small illustrated paper, and, 
bowing profoundly, lays it before me. I 
feel very much like making him swallow 
it, but resigning myself to what appears to 
be inevitable fate, I wait and wait, and at 
precisely 8.15 he produces a plate of soup ; 
at 8.30 the Aadébscotolet is brought on, and 
at 8.45 a small plate of mixed biscuits. 
During the meal I call for another piece of 
bread, and behold there is a hurrying to 
and fro, and a resounding of feet scurrying 
along the stone corridors of the rambling 
old building, and in the incredible short 
span of ten minutes I receive a small roll. 
At the opposite end of the long table upon 
which I am writing some half-dozen 
ancient and honorable Rothenburgers are 
having what they doubtless consider a 
‘*howling time.” Confronting each is a 
huge tankard of foaming lager, and the one 
doubtless enjoying himself the most and 
making the greatest success of exciting the 
envy and admiration of those around him 
is a certain ponderous individual who sits 
from hour to hour in a half-comatose con- 
dition, barely keeping a large porcelain 
pipe from going out, and at fifteen-minute 
intervals taking a telling pull at the lager. 


Were it not for an occasional blink of the 
eyelids and the periodical visitation of the 
tankard to his lips it would be difficult to 
tell whether he were awake or sleeping, 
the act of smoking being barely perceptible 
to the naked eye. In the morning I am 
quite naturally afraid to order anything to 
eat here for fear of having to wait until 
mid-day, or thereabouts, before getting it ; 
so, after being the unappreciative recipient 
of several more bows, more deferential 
and profound if anything. than the bows of 
yesterday eve, I wheel twelve kilometers 
to Tiibingen for breakfast. It showers 
occasionally during the forenoon, and after 
about thirty-five kilometers of hilly country 
it begins to descend in torrents, compelling 
me to follow the example of several peas- 
ants in seeking the shelter of a thick pine 
copse. We are soon driven out of it, 
however, and, donning my gossamer rub- 
ber suit, I push on to Alberbergen, where 
I indulge in rye-bread and milk, and other- 
wise while away the hours until three 
o’clock, when, the rain ceasing, I pull out 
through the mud for Blaubeuren. 

Down the beautiful valley of one of the 
Danube’s tributaries I ride on Sunday 
morning, pedaling to the music of Blau- 
beuren’s church-bells. After waiting until 
ten o’clock, partly to allow the roads to dry 
a little, I conclude to wait no longer, and 
I pull out toward the important and quite 
beautiful city of Ulm. The character of the 
country now changes, and with it likewise 
the characteristics ofthe people, who verily 
seem to have stamped upon their features 
the peculiarities of the region they inhabit. 
My road eastward of Blaubeuren follows 
down a narrow, winding valley, beside the 
rippling waters of the. Donau, or Danube, 
and eighteen kilometers of variable road 
bring me to the strongly fortified city of 
Ulm, the place I should have reached 
yesterday, except for the inclemency of the 
weather, and where I cross from Wiirtem- 
berg into Bavaria. On the uninviting up- 
lands of central Wiirtemberg one looks in 
vain among the peasant women for a pre- 
possessing countenance ora graceful figure, 
but along the smiling valleys of Bavaria, 
the women, though usually with figures 
disproportionately broad, nevertheless carry 
themselves with a certain gracefulness ; 
and, whilst far from the American or 
English idea of beautiful, are several degrees 
more so than their relatives of the part of 
Wiirtemberg I have traversed. I stop but 
a few minutes at Ulm, to test a mug of its 
lager, and inquire the details of the road to 
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Augsburg, yet during that short time I 
find myself an object of no little curiosity 
to the citizens, for the fame of my under- 
taking has pervaded Ulm. 

The roads of Bavaria possess the one 
solitary merit of hardness, otherwise they 
would be simply abominable ; the Bavarian 
idea of road-making evidently being to 
spread unlimited quantities of loose stones 
over the surface. For miles a wheelman 
is compelled to follow along narrow, 
wheel-worn tracks, incessantly dodging 
loose stones, or otherwise to pedal his way 
cautiously along the edges of the road- 
way. I am now wheeling through the 
greatest beer-drinking and sausage-consum- 
ing country in the world; hop-gardens are 
a prominent feature of the landscape, and 
long links of sausages are dangling in 
nearly every window. The quantities of 
these viands I see consumed to-day are 
something astonishing, though the cele- 
bration of the Whitsuntide holidays is 
probably augmentative of the amount. 

The strains of instrumental music come 
floating over the level bottom of the Lech 
valley as, towards eventide, I approach the 
beautiful environs of Augsburg, and ride 


past several heer-gardens, where merry 
crowds of Augsburgers are congregated, 
quaffing foaming lager, eating sausages, 
and drinking inspiration from .the music 


of military bands. ‘* Where is the head- 
quarters of the Augsburg Velocipede 
Club?” I inquire of a promising look- 
ing youth as, after covering 120 kilo- 
meters since 10 o’clock, I wheel into 
the city. The club’s head-quarters are at 
a prominent café and beer-garden in the 
southeastern suburbs, and __ repairing 
thither I find an accommodating individ- 
ual, who can speak English, and who 
willingly accepts the office of interpreter 
between me and the proprietor of the gar- 
den. Seated amidst hundreds of soldiers, 
Augsburg civilians, and peasants from the 
surrounding country, and with them ex- 
tracting genuine enjoyment from a tankard 
of foaming Augsburg lager, I am informed 
that most of the members of the club are 
celebrating the Whitsuntide holidays by 
touring about the surrounding country, 
but that I am very welcome to Augsburg, 
and I am conducted to the Hotel Moh- 
renkopf (Moor’s Head Hotel), and invited 
to consider myself the guest of the club as 
long as I care to remain in Augsburg, — the 
Bavarians are nothing if not practical. Mr. 
Josef Kling, the president of the club, 
accompanies me as far out as Friedburg 
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on Monday morning; it is the last day of 
the holidays, and the Bavarians are ap- 
parently bent on making the most of it. 
The suburban beer-gardens are already 
filled with people, and for some distance 
out of the city the roads are thronged with 
holiday-making Augsburgers repairing to 
various pleasure resorts in the neighboring 
country, and the peasantry streaming city- 
ward from the villages, their faces beaming 
in anticipation of unlimited quantities of 
beer. About every tenth person amongst 
the outgoing Augsburgers is carrying an 
accordeon ; some playing merrily as they 
walk along, others preferring to carry theirs 
in blissful meditation on the good time in 
store immediately ahead, whilst a thought- 
ful majority have large umbrellas strapped 
to their backs. Music and song are heard 
on every hand, and as we wheel along to- 
gether in silence, enforced by an ignorance 
of each other’s language, which ever way 
one looks, people in holiday attire and 
holiday faces are moving hither and 
thither. Some of the peasants are fear- 
fully and wonderfully attired: the men 
wear high top-boots, polished from the 
sole to the uppermost hair’s-breadth of 
leather, black, broad-brimmed felt hats, fre- 
quently with a peacock’s feather a yard 
long stuck through the band, the stem 
protruding forward, and the end of the 
feather behind; and their coats and waist- 
coats are adorned with long rows of large, 
ancestral buttons. I am now in the Swa- 
bian district, and these buttons that form 
so conspicuous a part of the holiday attire 
are made of silver coins, and have not in- 
frequently been handed down from genera- 
tion te generation for several centuries, 
they being, in fact, family heir-looms. The 
costumes of the Swabish peasant women 
are picturesque in the extreme: their finest 
dresses and that wondrous head-gear of 
brass, silver, or gold—the Schwabische 
Bauernfrauenhaube (Swabish farmer- 
woman hat) — being, like the buttons of 
the men, family heirlooms. Some of these 
wonderful ancestral dresses, I am told, con- 
tain no less than 150 yards of heavy material, 
gathered and closely pleated in innumerable, 
perpendicular folds, frequently over a foot 
thick, making the form therein encased ap- 
pear ridiculously broad and squatty. The 
waistbands of these dresses are up in the 
region of the shoulder-blades ; the upper 
portion of the sleeves are likewise padded 
out to fearful proportions. 

The day is most lovely, the fields are 
deserted, and the roads and villages are 
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alive with holiday-making peasants. In 
every village a tall pole is erected, and 
decorated from top to bottom with small 
flags and evergreen wreaths. The little 
stone churches and the adjoining ceme- 
teries are filled with worshipers chanting 
in solemn chorus; not so preoccupied 
with their devotional exercises and spirit- 
ual meditations, however, as to prevent 
them calling each other’s attention to me 
as I wheel past, craning their necks to 
obtain a better view, and, in one instance, 
an o’er-inquisitive worshiper even beckofis 
for me to stop, — this person both chant- 
ing and beckoning vigorously at the same 
time. 

Now my road leads through forests of 
dark firs ; and here I overtake a procession 
of some fifty peasants, the men and women 
alternately chanting in weird harmony as 
they trudge along the road. The men are 
bare-headed, carrying their hats in hand. 
Many of the women are bare-footed, and 
the pedal extremities of others are encased 
in stockings of marvelous pattern; not any 
are wearing shoes. All the colors of the 
rainbow are represented in their respective 


costumes, and each carries a large umbrella 
strapped at his back; they are trudging 
along at quite a brisk pace, and altogether 


there is something weird and fascinating 
about the whole scene: the chanting and 
the surroundings. The variegated cos- 
tumes of the women are the only bright 
objects amid the gloominess of the dark, 
green pines. As I finally pass ahead the 
unmistakable expressions of interest on 


the faces of the men and the even rows of. 


ivories displayed by the women betray a 
diverted attention. 

Near noon I arrive at the antiquated 
town of Dachau, and upon repairing to 
‘the gasthaus an individual in a last week’s 
paper collar, and with general appearance 
in keeping, comes forwardand addresses me 
in quite excellent English, and during the 
dinner hour answers several questions con- 
cerning the country and the natives so in- 
telligently that upon departing I ungrudg- 
ingly offer him the small tip customary on 
such occasions inGermany. ‘ No,I thank 
you, very muchly,” he replies, smiling, and 
shaking his head. ‘** lam not an employé of 
the hotel, as you doubtless think; I am a 
student of modern languages at the Munich 
University, visiting Dachau for the day.” 
Several soldiers playing billiards in the 
room grin broadly in recognition of the 
ludicrousness of the situation; and I must 
confess that for the moment I feel like ask- 
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ing one of them to draw his sword and 
charitably prod me out of the room. The 
unhappy memory of having, in my igno- 
rance, tendered a small tip to a student of 
Munich University will cling around me 
forever. Nevertheless, I feel that after all 
there are extenuating circumstances, —he 
ought to change his paper collar occasion- 
ally. An hour after noon I am industri- 
ously dodging loose flints on the level road 
leading across the Isar river valley towards 
Munich: the Tyrolese Alps loom up, 
shadowy and indistinct, in the distance to 
the southward, their snowy peaks recalling 
memories of the Rockies through which I 
was wheeling exactly a year ago. Whilst 
wending my way along the streets towards 
the central portion of the Bavarian capital 
the familiar sign, ‘‘ American Cigar Store,” 
looking like a ray of light penetrating 
through the gloom and mystery of the mul- 
titudinous unreadable signs that surround 
it, greets my vision, and I immediately 
wend my footsteps thitherward, to discover 
in the proprietor, Mr. Walsch, a native of 
Munich, who, after residing in America for 
several years, has returned to dream away 
declining years amid the smoke of good 
cigars and the quaffing of the delicious 
amber beer that the brewers of Munich 
alone know how to brew. Then who 
should happen in but Mr. Charles Buscher, 
athorough-going American, from Chicago, 
who is studying art here at the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts, and who straight- 
way volunteers to show me Munich. 

Nine o’clock next morning finds me 
under the pilotage of Mr. Buscher, wan- 
dering through the splendid art galleries. 
We next visit the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, a magnificent building, being 
erected at a cost of’ 7,000,000 marks. 

We repair at 11 o’clock to the royal 
residence, making a note by the way of 
a trifling mark of King Ludwig’s well- 
known eccentricity. Opposite the palace 
is an old church with two of its four clocks 
facing the king’s apartments. The hands 
of these clocks are, according to my in- 
formant, made of gold. Some time since 
the king announced that the sight of these 
golden hands hurt his eyesight, and ordered 
them painted black. It was done, and they 
are black to-day. Among the most inter- 
esting objects in the palace are the room 
and bed in which Napoleon I. slept in 1809, 
and which has since been occupied by no 
other person; the ‘‘ rich bed,” a gorgeous 
affair of pink and scarlet satin-work, on 
which forty women wove, with gold thread, 
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daily, for ten years, until 1,600,000 marks 
were expended ; this is what can be called 
nothing more or less than a huge piece of 
royal folly. 

At one of the entrances to the royal resi- 
dence, and secured with iron bars, is a 
large bowlder weighing 363 pounds; in 
the wall above it are driven three spikes, 
the highest spike being twelve feet from 
the ground; and Bavarian historians have 
recorded that Earl Christoph, a famous 
giant, tossed this bowlder up to the mark 
indicated by the highest spike, with his 
foot. 

After this I am kindly warned by both 
Messrs. Buscher and Walsh not to think 
of leaving the city without visiting the 
Kénigliche Hofbréuhaus, (Royal Court 
Brewery), the most famous place of its 
kind in all Europe. For centuries Munich 
has been famous for the excellent quality 
of its beer, and somewhere about four 
centuries ago the king founded this famous 
brewery for the charitable purpose of 
enabling his poorer subjects to quench 
their thirst with the best quality of beer 
at prices within their means, and from 
generation to generation it has remained a 
favorite resort in Munich for lovers of good 
beer, and in spite of its remaining, as 
of yore, a place of rude benches beneath 
equally rude, open sheds, with cobwebs 
festooning the rafters and a general air of 
dilapidation about it; in spite of the inno- 
vation of dozens of modern beer-gardens 
with waving palms, electric lights, mili- 
tary music, and all modern improvements, 
the Kénigliche Hofbrdéuhaus is daily and 
nightly thronged with thirsty visitors, who 
for the trifling sum of twenty-two pfen- 
nigs (about five cents) obtain a quart 
tankard of the most celebrated brew in all 
Bavaria. 

‘*Munich is the greatest art-center of 
the world, the true hub of the artistic uni- 
verse,” Mr. Buscher enthusiastically assures 
mé as we wander together through the 
sleeply old streets, and he points out a 
bright bit of old frescoing, which is already 
partly obliterated by the elements, and 
compares it with the work of recent years, 
calls my attention to apiece of statuary, 
and anon pilots me down into a restaurant 
and beer-hall in some ancient, underground 
vaults and bids me examine the architecture 
and the frescoing. The very custom-house 
of Munich is a glorious old church, that 
would be carefully preserved as a relic of 
no small interest and importance in cities 
less abundantly blessed with antiquities, 
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but which is here piled with the cases and 
boxes and bags of commerce. 

One other conspicuous feature of Munich 
life must not be overlooked ere I leave 
it, viz., the hackmen. Unlike their trans- 
atlantic brethren, they appear supremely 
indifferent whether they pick up any fares 
or not. Whenever one comes to a hack- 
stand it is a pretty sure thing to bet that 
nine out of every ten are taking a quiet 
snooze, reclining on their elevated boxes, 
entirely oblivious of their surroundings, 
and a timid stranger would almost hesitate 
about disturbing their slumbers. But the 
Munich cabby has long since got hardened 
to the disagreeable process of being 
wakened up. Nor does this lethargy per- 
vade the ranks of hackdom only: at least 
two-thirds of the teamsters one meets on 
the roads, hereabouts, are stretched out on 
their respective loads, contentedly sleeping 
whilst the horses or oxen crawl leisurely 
along toward their goal. 

Munich is visited heavily with rain dur- 
ing the night, and for several kilometers, 
next morning, the road is a horrible waste 
of loose flints and mud-filled ruts, along 
which it is all but impossible to ride; but 
after leaving the level bottom of the Isar 
river the road improves sufficiently to 
enable me to take an occasional, admir- 
ing glance at the Bavarian and Tyrolese 
Alps, towering cloudward on the southern 
horizon, their shadowy outlines scarcely 
distinguishable in the hazy distance from 
the fleecy clouds their peaks aspire to in- 
vade. Whilst absentmindedly taking a 
more lingering look than is consistent 
with safety when picking one’s way along 
the narrow edge of the roadway between 
the stone-strewn center and the ditch, I 
run into the latter, and am rewarded with 
my first cis-atlantic header, but fortunately 
both myself:and the bicycle come up unin- 
jured. Unlike the Swabish peasantry, the 
natives east of Munich appear as prosy and 
unpicturesque in dress as a Kansas home- 
steader. Ere long there is noticeable a de- 
cided change in the character of the vil- 
lages, they being no longer clusters of gabled 
cottages, but usually consist of ‘some three 
or four huge, rambling buildings, at one of 
which I call for a drink and observe that 
brewing and baking are going on as though 
they were expecting a whole regiment to be 
quartered on them. Among other things I 
mentally note this morning is that the men 
actually seem to be bearing the drudgery of 
the farm equally with the women; but the 
favorable impression becomes _ greatly 
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imperiled upon meeting a woman har- 
nessed to a small cart, heavily laboring 
along, whilst her husband —kind man — 
is walking alongside, holding on to a rope, 
upon which he considerately pulls to as- 
sist her along and lighten her task. Near- 
ing Haag, and thence eastward, the road 
becomes greatly improved, and along the 
Inn river valley, from Miihldorf to Alt 
Oetting, where I remain for the night, the 
late rain-storm has not reached, and the 
wheeling is superior to any I have yet 
had in Germany. Mihldorf is a curious 
and interesting old town. The sidewalks 
of Miihldorf are beneath long arcades from 
one end of the principal street to the other ; 
not modern structures either, but massive 
archways that are doubtless centuries old, 
and that support the front rooms of the 
buildings that tower a couple of stories 
above them. 

As towards dusk I ride into the market 
square of Alt Oetting, it is noticeable that 
nearly all the stalls and shops remaining 
open display nothing but rosaries, cruci- 
fixes, and other paraphernalia of the 
prevailing religion. Through Eastern Ba- 
varia the people seem preéminently de- 
votional; church spires dot the landscape 
at every point of the compass. At my 
hotel in Alt Oetting crucifixes, holy water, 
and burning tapers are situated on the dif- 
ferent stairway landings. I am sitting in 
my room, penning these lines to the 
music of several hundred voices chanting 
in the old stone church near by, and can 
look out of the window and see a number 
of peasant women taking turns in drag- 
ging themselves on their knees round and 
round asmall religious edifice in the center 
of the market square, carrying on their 
shoulders huge, heavy wooden crosses, the 
ends of which are trailing on the ground. 

All down the Inn river valley there 
is many a picturesque bit of intermingled 
pine copse and grassy slopes; but admir- 
ing scenery is anything but a riskless un- 
dertaking along here, as I quickly discover. 
On the Inn river I find a primitive ferry- 
boat operated by a fac-simile of the ancient 
mariner, who takes me and my wheel 
across for the consideration of five pfen- 
nigs, — a trifle over one cent, — and when 
I refuse the tiny change out of a ten pfen- 
nig piece the old fellow touches his cap 
as deferentially, and bestows a look of 
gratitude as profound, as though I were 
bestowing a pension upon him for life. 
My arrival at a broad, well-traveled high- 
way at once convinces me that I have 
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again been unwittingly wandering among 
the comparatively untraveled by-ways as 
the result of following the kindly-meant 
advice of people .whose knowledgde of 
bicycling requirements is of the slimest 
nature. The Inn river has a warm, rich 
vale; hay-making is already in full prog- 
ress, and the delightful perfume is wafted 
on the fresh morning air from meadows 
where scores of barefooted Maud Mullers 
are raking hay, aye, and mowing it too, 
swinging scythes side by side with the 
men. Some of the out-door crucifixes and 
shrines (small, substantial buildings con- 
taining pictures, images, and all sorts of re- 
ligious emblems) along this valley are really 
quite elaborate affairs. All through the 
Roman Catholic countries these emblems 
of religion are very elaborate, or the re- 
verse, according to the locality, the chosen 
spot in rich and fertile valleys generally 
being favored with better and more artistic 
affairs, and more of them, than the com- 
paratively unproductive uplands. This is 
evidently because the inhabitants of the 
latter regions are either less wealthy, and 
consequently cannot afford it, or otherwise 
realize that they have really much less to be 
thankful for than their comparatively 


fortunate neighbors in the more productive 
valleys. 

At the town of Simbach I cross the Inn 
again on a substantial wooden bridge, and 
on the opposite side pass under an old 
stone archway bearing the Austrian coat- 


of-arms. Here I am conducted into the 
custom-house by an officer wearing the 
somber uniform of Franz Joseph, and re- 
quired for the first time in Europe to pro- 
duce my passport. After a critical and 
unnecessarily long examination of this 
document I am graciously permitted to 
depart. In an adjacent money-changer’s 
office I exchange what German money I 
have remaining for the paper currency of 


Austria, and once more pursue my way 


towards the Orient, finding the roads rather 
better than the average German ones, the 
Austrians hereabouts, at least, having had 
the goodness to omit the loose flints so 
characteristic of Bavaria. Once out of the 
valley-of the Inn, however, I find the up- 
lands, intervening between it and the valley 
of the Danube, aggravatingly hilly, 
Whilsteating my first luncheon in Austria, 
at the village of Altheim, the village peda- 
gogue informs me in good English that I 
am the first Briton he has ever had the 
pleasure of conversing with. He learned 
the language entirely from books, without 
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a tutor, learning it for pleasure solely, 
never expecting to utilize the accomplish- 
ment in any practicalavay. One hill after 
another characterizes my route to-day; 
the weather, which has hitherto remained 
reasonably mild, is turning hot and sultry, 
and, arriving at Haag about five o’clock, 
I feel that I have done sufficient hill-climb- 
ing for one day. I have been wheeling 
through Austrian territory since 10.30 this 
morning, and, with observant eyes the 
whole distance, I have yet to see the first 
native, male or female, possessing in the 
least degree either a graceful figure or a 
prepossessing face. There has been a 
great horse-fair at Haag to-day: the busi- 
ness of the day is concluded, and the prin- 
cipal occupation of the men, apart from 
drinking beer and smoking, appears to be 
frightening the women out of their wits 
by leading prancing horses as near them as 
possible. 

My road on leaving Haag is hilly, and 
the snowy heights of the Mordliche Kalk- 
alpen (North Chalk Mountains), a range 
of the Austrian Alps, loom up ahead at 
an uncertain distance. To-day is what 
Americans call a ‘*scorcher,” and climb- 
ing hills among pine woods that shut out 
every passing breeze is anything but ex- 
hilarating exercise with the thermometer 
hovering in the vicinity’of 1oo degrees. 
The peasants are abroad in their fields as 
usual, but a goodly proportion are reclin- 
ing beneath the trees. Reclining is, I 
think, a favorite pastime with the Austrian. 
The teamster, who happens to be wide 
awake and sees me approaching, knows 
instinctively that his team is going to scare 
at the bicycle, yet he makes no precaution- 
ary movements whatever, neither does he 
arouse himself from his lolling position 
until the horses or oxen begin to swerve 
around. Asa usual thing the teamster is 
filling his pipe, which has a large, ungainly 
looking, porcelain bowl, a long, straight, 
wooden stem, and a crooked mouth-piece. 
Almost every Austrian peasant from six- 
teen years old upwards carries one of these 
uncomely pipes. 

The men here seem to be dull, uninter- 
esting mortals, dressed in tight-fitting, and 
yet, somehow, ill-fitting, pantaloons, usually 
about three sizes too short, a small apron 
of blue ducking,— an unbecoming garment 
that can only be described as a cross be- 
tween a short jacket and a waistcoat,— and 
a narrow-rimmed, prosy-looking, billy-cock 
hat. The peasant women are the poetry 
of Austria, as of any other European coun- 
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try, and in their short, red dresses and 
broad-brimmed, gypsy hats, they look pict- 
uresque and interesting in spite of homely 
faces and ungraceful figures. Riding into 
Lambach this morning I am about wheel- 
ing pasta horse and drag that, careless 
and Austrian-like, has been left untied and 
unwatched in the middle of the street, 
when the horse suddenly scares, swerves 
around just in front of me, and dashes, 
helter-skelter, down the street. The horse 
circles around the market square and finally 
stops of his own accord without doing any 
damage. Runaways, like other misfor- 
tunes, it seems never come singly, and 
ere I have left Lambach an hour I am the 
innocent cause of yet another one; this 
time it is a large, powerful work-dog, who 
becomes excited upon meeting me along 
the road, and upsets things in the most 
lively manner. Small carts pulled by dogs 


are common vehicles here, and this one 
is met coming up an incline, the man 
considerately giving the animal a lift. A 
life of drudgery breaks the spirit of these 
work-dogs and makes them cowardly and 
cringing. At my approach this one howls, 
and swerves suddenly around with a rush 


that upsets both man and cart, topsy-turvy, 
into the ditch, and the last glimpse of the 
rumpus obtained, as I sweep past and down 
the hill beyond, is the man pawing the air 
with his naked feet and the dog struggling 
to free himself from the entangling har- 
ness. 

Up among the hills, at the village of 
Strenburg, night arrives at a very oppor- 
tune moment to-day, for Strenburg proves 
a nice, sociable sort of a village, where the 
doctor can speak good English and plays 
the réle of interpreter for me at the gast- 
haus. The school-ma’am, a vivacious Ital- 
ian lady, in addition to French and German, 
can also speak a few words of English, 
though she persistently refers to herself as 
the ‘* school-master.” She boards at the 
same gasthaus, and all the evening long I 
am favored by the liveliest prattle and most 
charming gesticulations imaginable, whilst 
the room is half filled with her class of 
young lady aspirants to linguistic accom- 
plishments, listening to our amusing, if not 
instructive, efforts to carry on a conversa- 
tion. It is altogether a most enjoyable 
evening, and on parting I am requested to 
write when I get around the world and tell 
the Strenburgers all that I have seen and 
experienced. On top of the gasthaus is a 
rude observatory, and before starting I take 
a view of the country. The outlook is mag- 
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nificent ; the Austrian Alps are ‘towering 
skyward to the southeast, rearing snow- 
crowned heads out from among a billowy sea 
of pine-covered hills, and to the northward 
is the lovely valley of the Danube, the river 
glistening softly through the morning haze. 

On yonder height, overlooking the 
Danube on the one hand and the town of 
Mélk on the other, is the largest and most 
imposing edifice I have yet seen in Austria ; 
it is a convent of the Benedictine monks ; 
and though Mé6lk is a solid, substantially 
built town, of perhaps a thousand inhabi- 
tants, I should think there is more material 
in the immense convent building than in 
the whole town besides, and one naturally 
wonders whatever use the monks can pos- 
sibly have for a building of such enormous 
dimensions. 

Entering a barber’s shop here for a shave, 
I find the barber following the example of 
so many of his countrymen by snoozing 
the mid-day hours happily and uncon- 
sciously away. One could easily pocket 


and walk off with his stock-in-trade, for 
small is the danger of his awakening. 
Waking him up, he shuffles mechanically 
over to his razor and lathering apparatus, 
this latter being a soup-plate, with a semi- 
circular piece chipped out to fit, aftera fash- 


ion, the contour of the customers’ throats. 
Pressing this jagged edge of queen’s-ware 
against your windpipe, the artist . alter- 
nately rubs the water and a cake of soap 
therein contained about your face with his 
hands, the water meanwhile passing freely 
between the ill-fitting soup-plate and your 
throat, and running down your breast ; but 
don’t complain ; be reasonable; no reason- 
able-minded person could expect one soup- 
plate, however carefully chipped out, to fit 
the throats of the entire male population of 
Mélk, besidessuchtravelersashappenalong. 

Spending the night at Neu Lengbach, 
I climb hills and wabble along, over 
rough, lumpy roads, towards Vienna, 
reaching the Austrian capital Sunday 
morning, and putting up at the Zxglischer 
Flof about noon. At Vienna I determined 
to make a halt of two days, and on Tues- 
day pay a visit to the head-quarters of the 
Vienna Wanderers’ Bicycle Club, away out 
on a suburban street called Schwimms- 
chulenstrasse; and the club promises that 
if I will delay my departure another day 
they will get up a small party of wheelmen 
to escort me seventy kilometers, to Pres- 
burg. The bicycle clubs of Vienna have, at 
the Wanderers’ head-quarters, constructed 
an excellent race track, three and one-third 
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laps to the English mile, at an expense 
of 2,000 gulden, and this evening sev- 
eral of Austria’s flyers are training upon 
it for the approaching races. English and 
American wheelmen little understand the 
difficulties these Vienna cyclers have to 
contend with: all the city inside the Ring- 
strasse, and no less than fifty streets out- 
side, are forbidden to the mounted cyclers ; 
and they are required to ticket themselves 
with big, glaring letters, as also their lamps 
at night, so that, in case of violating any 
of these regulations, they can, by their 
number, be readily recognized by the 
police. Self-preservation compels the 
clubs to exercise every precaution against 
violating the police regulations, in order 
not to excite popular prejudice overwhelm- 
ingly against bicycles, and ere a new rider 
is permitted to venture outside their own 
grounds he is hauled up before a regularly 
organized committee, consisting of officers 
from each club in Vienna, and required 
to go through a regular examination in 
mounting, dismounting, and otherwise 
proving to their entire satisfaction his 
proficiency in managing and manceuvring 
his wheel; besides which, every cycler is 
provided with a pamphlet containing a list 
of the streets he may and may not frequent. 
In spite of all these harassing regulations, 
the Austrian capital has already 200 riders. 

The Viennese impress themselves upon 
me as being possessed of more than ordi- 
nary inviduality. Yonder comes a man, 
walking languidly along, and carrying his 
hat in his hand, because it is warm, and 
just behind him comes a fellow-citizen 
muffled up in an overcoat, because — be- 
cause of Viennese individuality. The 
people seem to walk the streets with a 
swaying, happy-go-anyhow sort of a gait, 
colliding with each other and jostling to- 
gether on the sidewalk in the happiest 
manner imaginable. 

At five o’clock on Thursday morning I 
am dressing, when I am notified that two 
cyclers are awaiting me below. Church- 
bells are clanging joyously all over Vienna 
as we meander towards the suburbs, and 
people are already streaming in the direc- 
tion of the St. Stephen’s Church, near the 
center of the city, for to-day is Frohnleich- 
nam (Corpus Christi), and the Emperor 
and many of the great ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military personages of the empire will 
pass in procession with all pomp and cir- 
cumstance; and the average Viennese is 
not the person to miss so important an 
occasion. Three other wheelmen are 
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awaiting us in the suburbs, and together 
we ride through the waving barley-fields 
of the Danube bottom to Schwechat, 
for the light breakfast customary in 
Austria, and thence onward to Petro- 
nelle, thirty kilometers distant, where we 
halt a few minutes for a Corpus Christi 
procession, and drink a glass of white 
Hungarian wine. Near Petronelle are the 
remains of an old Roman wall, extending 
from the Danube to a lake called the Vew- 
siedler See. My companions say it was 
built 2,000 years ago, when the sway of 
the Romans extended over such parts of 
Europe as were worth the trouble and 
expense of swaying. The roads are found 
rather rough and inferior, on account of 
loose stones and uneven surface, as we 
push forwards towards Presburg, passing 
through a dozen villages whose streets 
are carpeted with fresh-cut grass, and 
converted into temporary avenues, with 
branches stuck in the ground, in honor of 
the day they are celebrating. At Ham- 
burg we pass beneath an archway goo years 
old, and wheel on through the grass-car- 
peted streets between rows of Hungarian 
soldiers drawn up in line, with green-oak- 
sprigs in their hats; the villagers are 
swarming from the church, whose bells 
are filling the air with their clangor, and 
on the summit of an overshadowing cliff 
are the massive ruins of an ancient castle. 
Near about noon we roll into Presburg, 
warm and dusty, and after dinner take 
a stroll through the Jewish quarter of 
the town up to the height upon which 
Presburg castle is situated, and from which 
a most extensive and beautiful view of the 
Danube, its wooded bluffs and broad, rich 
bottom lands, is obtainable. At dinner the 
waiter hands me a card, which reads: 
‘¢ Pardon me, but I believe you are an 
Englishman, in which case I beg the privi- 
lege of drinking a glass of wine with you.” 
The sender is an English gentleman re- 
siding at. Budapest, Hungary, who, after 
the requested glass of wine, tells me that 
he guessed who I was when he first saw 
me enter the garden with the five Austrian 
wheelmen. 

My Austrian escort rides out with me to 
a certain cross-road, to make sure of head- 
ing me direct toward Budapest, and 
as we part they bid me good speed, 
with a hearty ‘‘Zdjen !” —the Austrian for 
hurrah. After leaving Presburg and 
crossing over into Hungary the road-ved 
is of a loose gravel that, during the dry 
weather this country is now experiencing, 
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is churned up and loosened by every pass- 
ing vehicle until one might as well think 
of riding over a plowed field. But there 
is a fair proportion of ridable side-paths, 
so that I make reasonably good time. 
Altenburg, my objective point for the 
night, is the center of a 60,000-acre estate 
belonging to the Archduke Albrecht, uncle 
of the present Emperor of Austro-Hungary, 
and one of the wealthiest land-owners in the 
empire. Ere I have been at the gasthaus 
an hour I am honored bya visit from Pro- 
fessor Thallmeyer, of the Altenburg Royal 
Agricultural School, who invites me over 
to his house to spend an hour in conversa- 
tion, and in the discussion of a bottle of 
Hungary’s best vintage, for the learned 
Professor can talk very good English, and 
his wife is of English birth and parentage. 
Although Frau Thallmeyer left England 
at the tender age of two years, she calls 
herself an Englishwoman, speaks of Eng- 
land as ‘‘ home,” and welcomes to her 
house as a countryman any wandering 
Briton happening along. I am no longer 


in a land of small peasant proprietors, and 
there is a noticeably large proportion of the 
land devoted to grazing purposes, that in 
France or Germany would be found divided 


into small farms, and every foot cultivated. 
Villages are farther apart, and are invariably 
adjacent to large commons, on which roam 
flocks of noisy geese, herds of ponies, and 
cattle with horns that would make a Texan 
blush, — the long-horned roadsters of 
Hungary. The costumes of the Hungarian 
peasants are both picturesque and novel, 
the women and girls wearing top-boots and 
short dresses on holiday occasions and 
Sundays, and at other times short dresses 
without any boots at all; the men wear 
loose-flowing pantaloons of white, coarse 
linen that reach just below the knees, and 
which a casual observer would unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce a short skirt, the material 
is so ample. Hungary is still practi- 
cally a land of serfs and nobles, and nearly 
every peasant encountered along the road 
touches his cap respectfully, in instinctive 
acknowledgment, as it were, of his inferi- 
ority. Long rows of women are seen hoeing 
in the fields with watchful overseers stand- 
ing over them,—a scene not unsuggestive of 
plantation life in the Southern States in 
the days of slavery. If these gangs of 
women are not more than abott two hun- 
dred yards from the road their inquisitive- 
ness overcomes every other consideration, 
and dropping everything, the whole crowd 
comes helter-skelter across the field to 
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obtain a closer view of the strange vehicle ; 
for it is only in the neighborhood of one or 
two of the principal cities of Hungary that 
one ever sees a bicycle. 

Gangs of gypsies are now frequently met 
with; they are dark-skinned, interesting 
people, and, altogether different-looking 
from those occasionally encountered in 
England and America, where, although 
swarthy and dark-skinned, they bear no 
comparison in that respect to these, whose 
skin is well-nigh black, and whose gleam- 
ing white teeth and brilliant, coal-black 
eyes stamp them plainly as alien to the 
race around them. Ragged, unwashed, 
happy gangs of vagabonds these stragglers 
appear, and regular droves of partially or 
wholly naked youngsters come racing after 
me, calling .out ‘*Kreuzer! Kreuzer! 
Kreuzer !” and holding out hand or tattered 
hat in a supplicating manner as they run 
alongside. Unlike the peasantry, none of 
these gypsies touch their hats ; indeed, yon 
swarthy-faced vagabond, arrayed mainly in 
gewgaws, and eying me curiously with 
his piercing black eyes, may be priding 
himself on having royal blood in his veins ; 
and, unregenerate chicken-lifter though he 
doubtless be, would scarce condescend to 
touch his tattered tile even to the Emperor 
of Austria. The black eyes scintillate as 
they take notice of what they consider the 
great wealth of sterling silver about the 
machine I bestride. Eastward from Alten- 
burg the main portion of the road con- 
tinues for the most part unridably loose 
and heavy. 

For some kilometers out of Raab the 
road presents a far better surface, and I 
ride quite a lively race with a small Danube 
passenger steamer that is starting down 
stream. The steamboat toots and forges 
‘ahead, and in answer to the waving of 
hats and exclamations of encouragement 
from the passengers, I likewise forge ahead, 
and although the boat is going down stream 
with the strong current of the Danube, as 
long as the road continues fairly good I 
keep in advance; but soon the loose sur- 
face reappears, and when I arrive at Gonys, 
for lunch, I find the steamer already tied 
up. and the passengers and officers greet 
my appearance with shouts of recognition. 
My route along the Danube valley leads 
through broad, level wheat-fields, that recall 
memories of the Sacramento valley, Cali- 
fornia. Geese appear as the most plentiful 
objects around the villages: there are 
geese and goslings everywhere; and this 
evening, in a small village, I wheel quite 
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over one, to the dismay of the maiden 
driving them homewards, and the uncon- 
cealed delight of several small Hungarians. 

At the village of Nezmely I am to-night 
treated to a foretaste of what is probably 
in store for me at a goodly number of 
places, by being consigned to a bunch of 
hay and a couple of sacks in the stable as 
the best sleeping accommodations the vil- 
lage gasthaus affords. True, I am assigned 
the place of honor in the manger, which, 
though uncomfortably narrow and confin- 
ing, is perhaps better accommodation after 
all than the peregrinating tinker and three 
other likely-looking characters are enjoying 
on the bare floor. Some of these com- 
panions, upon retiring, pray aloud at un- 
seemly length and one of them, at least, 
keeps it up in his sleep at frequent intervals 
through the night; horses and work-cattle 
are rattling chains and munching hay, and 
an uneasy goat, with a bell around his 
neck, fills the stable with an incessant 
tinkle till dawn. Black-bread and a cheap 
but very good quality of white wine 
seem about the only refreshment obtain- 
able at these little villages. One asks in 
vain for milch-brod, butter, kdse, or in 
fact anything acceptable to the English 
palate; the answer to all questions con- 
cerning these things is ‘‘ ztcht, nicht, 
nicht.” — ** What have you then?” I some- 
times ask, the answer to which is almost 
invariably ‘* drod und wein.” Stone-yards 
thronged with busy workmen, chipping 
stone for shipment to cities along the 
Danube, are a feature of these river-side 
villages. The farther one travels the more 
frequently gypsies are encountered on the 
road. In almost every band is a maiden, 
who, by reason of real or imaginary 
beauty, occupies the position of pet of the 
camp, wears a profusion of beads and 
trinkets, decorates herself with wild flow- 
ers, and is permitted to do no manner of 
drudgery. Some of these gypsy maidens 
are really quite beautiful in spite of their 
very dark complexions. Their eyes glisten 
with inborn avarice as I sweep past on my 
‘* silver” bicycle, and in their astonishment 
at my strange appearance and my evidently 
enormous wealth they almost forget their 
plaintive wail of ‘*‘ Kreuzer! Kreuzer!” a 
cry which readily bespeaks their origin, 
and is easily recognized as an echo from 
the land where the cry of ‘* baksheesh” is 
seldom out of the traveler’s hearing. 

The roads east of Nezmely are variable, 
flint-strewn ways predominating ; otherwise 
the way would be very agreeable, since the 
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gradients are gentle, and the dust not over 
two inches deep, as against three in most 
of Austro-Hungary thus far traversed. The 
weather is broiling hot ; but I worry along 
perseveringly, through rough and smooth, 
towards the land of the rising sun. Near- 
ing Budapest the roads become somewhat 
smoother, but at the same time hillier, the 
country changing to vine-clad slopes; and 
allalong the undulating ways I meet wagons 
laden with huge wine-casks. Reaching 
Budapest in the afternoon, I seek out Mr. 
Kosztovitz, of the Budapest Bicycle Club, 
and consul of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, 
who proves a most agreeable gentleman, and 
who, besides being an enthusiastic cycler, 
talks Engfish perfectly. There is more of 
the sporting spirit in Budapest, perhaps, 
than in any other city of its size on the 
Continent, and no sooner is my arrival 
known than I am taken in hand, and prac- 
tically compelled to remain over at least 
one day. Svetozar Igali, a noted cycle 
tourist of the village of Duna Szekesé, now 
visiting the international exhibition* at 
Budapest, volunteers to accompany me 
to Belgrade, and perhaps to Constanti- 
nople. I am rather surprised at finding so 
much cycling enthusiasm in the Hungarian 
capital. Mr. Kosztovitz, who lived some 
time in England, and was president of a 
bicycle club there, had the honor of 
bringing the first wheel into the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, in the autumn in 1879, 
and now Budapest alone has three clubs, 
aggregating nearly a hundred riders, and a 
still greater number of honorary members. 

Cyclers have far more liberty accorded 
them in Budapest than in Vienna, being 
permitted to roam the city almost as un- 
trammeled as in London; this happy con- 
dition of affairs being partly the result of 
Mr. Kosztovitz’s diplomacy in presenting 
a ready drawn-up set of rules and regula- 
tions for the government of wheelmen to 
the police authorities when the first bicycle 
was introduced, and partly td the police 
magistrate, being himself an enthusiastic, 
all-’round sportsman, inclined to patronize 
anything in the way of athletics. They are 
even experimenting in the Hungarian 
army with the view of organizing a bicycle 
dispatch-service ; and I am told that they 
already have a bicycle dispatch in suc- 
cessful operation in the Bavarian army. In 
the evening I am the club’s guest at a supper 
under the shade-trees in the exhibition 
grounds. Mr. Kosztovitz and another 
gentleman who can speak English act as in- 
terpreters, and here amid, the merry clink- 
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ing of champagne-glasses, the glare of 
electric lights, with the ravishing music of 
an Hungarian gypsy band on our right, 
and a band of swarthy Servians playing 
their sweet native melodies on our left, 
we, among other toasts, drink to the pros- 
perity of Outinc. There is a cosmopoli- 
tan and exceedingly interesting crowd of 
visitors at the international exhibition: 
natives from Bulgaria, Servia, Roumania, 
and Turkey, in their national costumes ; and 
mingled among them are Hungarian peas- 
ants from various provinces, some of them 
in a remarkably picturesque dress, that I 
afterwards learn is Croatian. A noticeable 
feature of Budapest, besides a predilection 
for sport among the citizens, is a larger 
proportion of handsome ladies than one 
sees in most European cities, and there is, 
moreover, a certain atmosphere about them 
that makes them rather agreeable company. 
If one is traveling around the world with a 
bicycle, it is not at all inconsistent with 
Budapest propriety for the wife of the 
wheelman sitting opposite you to remark 
that she wishes she were a rose, that you 
might wear her for a button-hole bouquet 
on your journey, and to ask whether or 
not, in that case, you would throw the rose 
away when it faded. Compliments, pleas- 
ant, yet withal as meaningless as the 
coquettish glances and fan-play that accom- 
pany them, are given with a freedom and 
liberality that puts the sterner native of 
more western countries at his wits’ end to 
return them. But the most delightful 
thing in all Hungary is its gypsy music. 
As it is played here beneath its own sunny 
skies, methinks there is nothing, in the 
wide world to compare with it. The 
music does not suit the taste of some peo- 
ple, however: it is too wild and thrilling, 
they say; but your correspondent can find 
no fault with it, and as I sit by the open 
window of my room at the Hotel National, 
jotting down this note, the words are in- 
spired by the wild melodies played by a 
first-class gypsy band in the hotel wine- 
garden below, and to which I could will- 
ingly listen till morning. Budapest is a 
place of many languages, one of the waiters 
in the exhibition café claiming the ability 
to speak and understand no less than four- 
teen different languages and dialects. 

Nine wheelmen accompany me some 
distance out of Budapest on Monday morn- 
ing, and Mr. Philipovitz, and two other 
members continue with Igali and me to 
Duna Pentele, some seventy-five miles dis- 
tant ; this is our first sleeping-place, the cap- 
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tain making me his guest until our separa- 
tion and departure in different directions, 
next morning. During the fierce heat of 
midday we halt for about three hours at 
Adony, and spend a pleasant after-dinner 
hourexamining the trappings andtrophies of 
a noted sporting gentleman, and witnessing 
a lively and interesting set-to with fencing 
foils. There is everything in fire-arms in 
his cabinet, from an English double-bar- 
reled shot-gun to a tiny air-pistol for shoot- 
ing flies on the walls of his sitting-room ; 
he has swords, oars, gymnastic parapher- 
nalia, in fact everything but boxing gloves. 

Arriving at Duna Penteleearly in the even- 

ing, before supper we swim for an hour in 
the waters of the Danube. At 9.30 two of 
our little company board the up-stream- 
bound steamer for the return home, and at 
ten o'clock we are proposing to retire for 
the night, when lo, in come a half-dozen 
gentlemen, amongst them Mr. Ujvarii, 
whose private wine-cellar is celebrated in 
all the country round, and who now pro- 
poses that we postpone going to bed long 
enough to pay a short visit to his cellar and 
sample the ‘finest wine in Hungary.” 
This is an invitation not to be resisted by 
ordinary mortals, and accordingly we ac- 
cept, following the gentleman and _ his 
friends through the dark streets of the 
village. Along the dark, cool vault pene- 
trating the hillside Mr. Ujvarii leads the 
way between long rows of wine casks, 
heber’ held in arm like a_ sword at 
dress parade. The heéder is first inserted 
into a cask of redgwine, with a perfume 
and flavor as agreeable as the rose it 
resembles in color, and carried, full, to the 
reception end of the vault by the corpulent 
host with the stately air of a monarch 
-bearing his scepter. After two rounds of 
the red wine two heders of champagne are 
brought, champagne that plays a fountain 
of diamond spray three inches above the 
glass. The following toast is proposed by 
the host: ‘* The prosperity and welfare of 
England, America, and Hungary, three 
countries that are one in their love and ap- 
preciation of sport and adventure.” The 
Hungarians have all the Anglo-American 
love of sport and adventure. 

From Budapest to Paks, about 120 kilo- 
meters, the roads are superior to anything 
I expected to find east of Germany ; but 
the thermometer clings around the upper 


1A glass combination of tube and flask, holding about 
three pints, with an orifice at each end and the bulb or flask 
near the upper orifice; the wine is sucked up into the flask 
with the breath, and when withdrawn frém the cask the 
index finger is held over the lower orifice from whence the 
glasses are filled by manipulations of the finger. 
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regions, and everything is covered with 
dust. Our route leads down the Danube 
in an almost direct southern course. 

Instead of the poplars of France, and 
the apples and pears of Germany, the roads 
are now fringed with mulberry trees, both 
raw and manufactured silk being a product 
of this part of Hungary. 

My companion is what in England or 
America would be considered a ‘** charac- 
ter”: he dresses in the thinnest of racing 
costumes, through which the broiling sun 
readily penetrates, wears racing-shoes, and 
a small jockey-cap with an enormous poke, 
beneath which glints a pair of specs, has rat- 
trap pedals to his wheel, and winds a long 
blue girdle several times around his waist, 
consumes raw eggs, wine. milk, a certain 
Hungarian mineral water, and otherwise 
excites the awe and admiration of his sport- 
admiring countrymen. Igali’s only fault 
as a road companion is his utter lack of 
speed, six or eight kilometers an hour 
being his natural pace on average roads, 
besides footing it up the gentlest of gradi- 
ents and over all rough stretches. Except 
for this little drawback, he is an excellent 
man to take the lead, for he is a genuine 
Magyar, and orders the peasantry about 
with the authoritative manney of one born 
to rule and tyrannize, sometimes, when the 
surface is uneven for wheeling, making 
them drive their clumsy ox-wagons almost 
into the roadside ditch in order to avoid any 
possible chance of difficulty in getting past. 
Igali knows four languages: French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Slavonian, but 
Anglaise nicht, though with what little 
French and German I have picked up 
whilst crossing those countries we man- 
age to converse and understand each other 
quite readily, especially as I am, from con- 
stant practice, getting to be an accom- 
plished pantomimist, and Igali is also a 
pantomimist by nature, and gifted with a 
versatility that would make a Frenchman 
envious. Ere we have been five minutes 
at a gasthaus Igali is usually found sur- 
rounded by an admiring circle of leading 
citizens, — not peasants: Igali would not 
suffer them to gather about him, — pouring 
into their willing ears the account of 
my journey, the words ‘‘San Francisco, 
Boston, London, Paris, Wien, Pesth, Bel- 
grade, Constantinople, Afghanistan, India, 
Khiva,” etc., which are repeated in rota- 
tion at wonderfully short intervals, being 
about all that my linguistic abilities are 
capable of grasping. The road continues 
hard, but south of Paks it becomes rather 
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rough ; consequently, halts under the shade 
of the mulberry-trees for Igali to catch up 
are of frequent occurrence. 

The peasantry, hereabouts, seem very 
kindly disposed and hospitable. Some- 
times, whilst lingering for Igali, they will 
wonder what I am stopping for, and motion 
the questions of whether I wish anything 
to eat or drink; and this afternoon one of 
them, whose curiosity to see how I mounted 
overcomes his patience, offers me a twenty- 
kreuzer pic’ ‘o show him. At one vil- 
lage a num... of peasants take an old 
cherry-woman to task for charging me two 
kreuzers more for some cherries than it 
appears she ought, and although two 
kreuzers are but a farthing they make quite 
a squabble with the poor old woman about 
it, and will be soothed by neither her voice 
nor mine until I accept another handful of 
cherries in lieu of the overcharged two 
kreuzers. 

Szeksard has the reputation hereabouts 
of producing the best quality of red wine 
in all Hungary, —no small boast by the 
way,— and the hotel and wine-gardens 
here, among them, support an excellent 
gypsy band of fourteen pieces. Mr. Garay, 
the leader of the band, once spent nearly a 
year in America, and after supper the 
band plays, with all the thrilling sweetness 
of the Hungarian muse, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
Home,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and ‘* Sweet 
Violets,” for my especial delectation. 

A wheelman the fame of whose exploits 
has preceded him might as well try to 
wheel through hospitable Hungary with- 
out breathing its atmosphere as without 
drinking its wine; it isn’t possible to taboo 
it as I tabooed the vin ordinaire of 
France, Hungarians and Frenchmen being 
two entirely different people. 

Notwithstanding music until 11.30 
P. M., yesterday, we are on the road before 
six o’clock next morning,—for genuine, un- 
adulterated Hungarian music does not pre- 
vent one getting up bright and fresh next 
day, —and about noon we roll into Duna 
Szekeso, Igali’s native town, where we 
have decided to halt for the remainder of 
the day to get our clothing washed, one 
of my shoes repaired, and otherwise pre- 
pare for our journey to the Servian capital. 
Duna Szekeso is a calling place for the 
Danube steamers, and this afternoon I have 
the opportunity of taking observations of a 
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gang of Danubian roustabouts at their 
looking crowd, wearing long hair - parted 
noontide meal. Theyare a-swarthy, wild- 
in the middle, or not parted at all ; to their 
national costume are added the jaunty trap- 
pings affected by river men in all countries. 
Their food is coarse black bread and meat, 
and they take turns in drinking wine from 
a wooden tube protruding from a two-gal- 
lon watch-shaped cask, the body of which 
is composed of a section of hollow log 
instead of staves, lifting the cask up and 
drinking from the tube, as they would from 
the bung-hole of a beer-keg. Their black 
bread would hardly suit the palate of the 
Western world ; but I know a few individ- 
uals on both sides of the Atlantic who 
would willingly be transformed into a Danu- 
bian roustabout long enough to make the 
acquaintance of yonder rude cask. 

After bathing in the river we call on 
several of Igali’s friends, among them the 
Greek priest and his motherly-looking 
wife, Igali being of the Greek religion. 
There appears to be the greatest familiarity 
between the priestsof these Greek churches 
and their people, and during our brief 
visit the priest, languid-eyed, fat, and 
jolly, his equally fat and jolly wife, and 
Igali, caress playfully, and cut up as many 
antics as three kittens in a bay window. 
The farther one travels southward the more 
amiable and affectionate in disposition the 
people seem to become. 

Five o’clock next morning finds us 
wheeling out of Duna Szekeso, and during 
the forenoon we pas@through Baranya- 
var, a colony of Greek Hovacs, where the 
woman are robed in white drapery as scant 
as the statuary which the name of their 
religion calls to memory. The roads 
to-day are variable ; there is little but what 
is ridable, but much that is rough and 
stony enough to compel slow and careful 
wheeling. Early in the evening, as we 
wheel over the bridge spanning the River 
Drave, an important tributary of the Dan- 
ube, into Eszek, the capital of Slavonia, 
unmistakable rain-signs appear above the 
southern horizon, and when we retire for 
the night rain-drops are pattering against 
our window, and the expressed wish of 
the editor of Der Drau and others, that it 
may rain, and compel us to linger a day 
in their city, seems in a fair way to be 
gratified. 

Thomas Stevens. 





ALIA’S 
.FROM HAND TO 
VII. 


WE have come to know each other’s 
traits like members of one family. Alia 
has the gift of spotlessness. She commonly 
wears at evening a white flannel gown, 
and though she takes her share in the work 
of the camp deftly and easily, it remains 
immaculately white. There is something 
of the goddess about her. You see it in 
the high, self-poised turn of her head, upon 
which is massed the richest, rippling hair. 
Madame, who wears a silk kerchief twisted 
into a cap (with a certain chéc to be sure), 
that does away with the whole question of 
hair-dressing, — madamft protests, with an 
air of commiseration, that no woman 
would wear that hair in camp zf she were 
not obliged. 

But Alia wears it lightly. 

I watch her at the twilig’ hour as she 
moves about the glowing fire, or stands a 
little aloof, looking into the night, calmly 
intent upon her ownthoughts. Might one 
but steal into that maiden world! When, 
as sometimes happens, her eyes meet mine, 
as they follow her from place to place, I 
turn and stare into the coals instead. 
What wonderful things I see there! The 
fire gleams upon a On hearth, and lights 
up glittering brasses and shining tiles. 
There is a cheerful room, not too fine nor 
yet too plain, but all dressed in graceful 
elegance, somehow dear and familiar. 

I dare not tell half that I see. The pict- 
ures change, the scenes of a lifetime pass 
before me, but always one woman’s face 
moves through them, one form like Alia’s. 

We never know when we shall capture 
that shyest of all game, happiness. One 
day at evening, coming in wet and weary, 
almost too fagged to be glad of the dry 
clothes which I had left wet in their turn 
behind me, I had steeped myself in heat at 
the corner of the great fire for an hour after 
eating a hearty supper. When I had 
smoked two cigarettes, which my lady 
offered me herself from her own rosy- 
tipped hand, suddenly I looked at her and 
saw — how I know not, why I know not, 
—something had touched her: all her 
maiden ice was thawed. Suddenly she 
was kind. I looked at her, — she met my 


HOUR 


MOUTH IN CAMP. 

look, — no more long, narrow glances of 
observation, but eye to eye. How amaz- 
ingly soft, how 
were ! 

The others had gone a little away to 
look for an owl that was calling from tree 
to tree not far off. Madame’s head was 
upon a cushion; there was slumber in her 
breathing. 

I reached across to where Alia sat, — it 
was audacious hardihood, but I did it, —I 
took her hand. I don’t know what had 
possession of me, but all at once I was no 
longer afraid, I followed my hand. Her 
own soft, supple member was between my 
strong fingers ; my head was half upon her 
knees. I raised my eyes to her face. I 
swear by all that is sacred a tear fell upon 
my cheek! 

At that moment there came a scurrying 
and chatter, profane as the noise of so many 
monkeys. Back they all swept. Jack was 
after his gun. It wasa great snowy owl; 
they were all excitement, wild with the 
desire to shoot it. What right had we, in- 
truders, to silence this solemn voice of the 
night ? 

Presently they all blundered off again, 
but alas ! Madame Hoguet was now awake. 

‘¢ What is it?” she murmured. ‘It isa 
great owl?” Then wide awake and with 
intense interest: ‘* But an owl you cannot 
eat?” 

*¢ T don’t know, 
the country folks say,” 
rosely. 

Should I lose this golden moment, this 
melting mood? 

‘*Then we might try! Who knows? 
Perhaps he is very good. But the owl 
will see more than they: how can they get 
him in the dark?” 

In her agitation, Madame, with a rug 
over her head, a pot-hunter on her own 
account, actually followed on in pursuit of 
the owl. 

Again I bent over Alia. ‘I will never 
live within four walls again if you do not 
promise to live with me,” I whispered. ‘*I 
am spoiled for my old life. I must have all 
or nothing now. Which is it? Must I 
turn hermit; or wild man of the woods?” 

Alia made a pretty gesture of resigna- 


deep, how lovely hers 


—.+‘ tough as a b’iled owl’ 
I responded mo- 
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tion. But her mouth denied it. Upon her 


lips there was a smile, soft and tender. I 
saw in it home, happiness, love. 


A BRIDAL LOAF. 


114 lbs. fresh butter, 2 Ibs. sugar, 2 Ibs. flour, 14 
eggs, I cup molasses, I cup brandy, 2 nutmegs, 2 tea- 
spoons each ground cinnamon, cloves, ginger, and 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDERS OF THE KU-KLUX 


In the autumn of 1871 the town of 
Yorkville, the shire town of York county, 
South Carolina, was regarded as the head- 
quarters of an active and aggressive gang of 
Ku-Klux raiders, and many were the atroci- 
ties perpetrated by, or charged to, them, 
the worst being in regard to their treat- 
ment of negroes, many of whom were 
flogged, others shot at and wounded, and 
still others killed outright, and their cabins 
burnt to the ground. This had been going 
on until the authorities of the State had 
called upon the General Government to 
send troops into this upper section of the 
State — as well as to neighboring districts 
in North Carolina—to suppress the out- 
rages and arrest the perpetrators. 

At the time of the opening of this story 
the news was just received in Yorkville 
that the Federal cavalry had been ordered 
there ; and as the news spread, groups of 
excited men could be seen discussing the 
expected visit of the troops with more or 
less excitement. Clenched hands, lowering 
brows, and imprecations, loud and deep, 
showed the intensity of public feeling in 
regard to this advent. 

In the center of a considerable group of 
white men, assembled in front of the 
leading hotel, were two men, who seemed 
to be the principal talkers. One was a 
large-framed man, about forty years of 
age, whose face indicated great firmness 
and courage. Indeed, he seemed born to 
command. The other was a man about 
twenty years his senior—tall, thin, and 
with hair as white as snow. His face also 
denoted firmness and courage; but the 
expression on it was more subdued, 
according with his dress and manner, 
which denoted that he was a clergyman. 

‘* Look yer,’”’ said the younger of the 
two, addressing the other, ‘* what is the 
use of crying ‘Let us bear our burdens.’ 
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allspice, 3 Ibs. raisins, 3 Ibs. Zante currants, 144 Ibs. 
citron, 4 oz. candied lemon peel, 4 0z. angelica. Mix 
like any other rich cake, bake 3 hours, and ornament 
with a handsome white icing. The one made by 
Madame had also a bank of white roses a foot wide 
round it, with an arch across, upon which was a beau- 
tifully mounted great snowy owl, — but this is not ab- 
solutely essential. 


Dan O Hara. 


KLAN. 

That may do for the pulpit, parson, but it 
will not suit in these times. I tell you, 
this infernal Yankee carpet-bag gov’ment 
will never do for South Carolina. It 
simply places the niggers over us, and 
gives them and the Yankees they put in 
office the power toeoppress the people and 
ruin the State. It has got to be so unbear- 
able that I shouldn’t wonder if even the 
quiet, law-abiding people in this crowd 
would turn Ku-Klux, and clean out the 
rotten government that we have.” 

There was a meaning smile on the faces 
of all present, and the parson remarked, 
with a sigh, “I wish I could see a way 
out of this trouble without resort to 
violence. The South is now compara- 
tively helpless, and any struggle to right 
herself by resort to violence will only 
bring more trouble upon her,” and he 
walked sadly away. V@hen the old gentle- 
man departed, the first speaker said : — 

**Men, he means well; but he would 
preach the Quaker doctrine to us, to turn 
the other cheek to be smitten after the first 
blow. I believe in blow for blow. I have 
served the Confederacy for over four years. 
I am willing now to serve my State. I hear 
that the Ku-Klux of York are going up to 
Cleveland to lend a hand to the boys there 
—next week.” The last two words were 
pronounced with peculiar emphasis. ‘* If 
I had anything to do with directing the 
movement of our boys, I would advise 
that they call on old man Wells, at King’s 
Mountain, and tell him if he does not git 
at once, they will send him to kingdom 
come on their way back again.” 

‘*Thet’s so, Kurnel Wilson,” said 
several; and one of them continued, 
‘¢ He’s a pizen old traitor, an’ has been 
all through: the war. He ought to be 
strung, and it should be done befo’ de 


cavalry comes to York.” 
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Towards evening an unusual number of 
horsemen might be observed going out of 
town, heading towards King’s Mountain, 


on the York and Shelby road. About 
two miles out of the town they gathered 
themselves into a body, and as they pro- 
ceeded along the road they were joined 
from time to time by other horsemen, 
until their numbers swelled to about 
twenty-five men; and they went along in 
squads with the 
troopers. At their head rode the man 
who was addressed in Yorkville as Colonel 
Wilson. 

About fourteen miles distant from York- 
ville, on the York and Shelby road, was a 
deep branch or stream crossing it, and on 
the top of the hill beyond it, a little back 
from the road, was the house of Charles 
Wells. He was sitting in his doorway, on 
the evening in question, when a stranger 
rode up, and stating that he came to see 
Mr. Wells, was invited to enter, while his 
horse was taken care of. Hearing that 
his visitor was from the North, Mr. Wells, 
who was an old man of large and powerful 
frame, wanted to know what was going on 
there, as well as in Yorkville. Among 
other things, the stranger told him that he 
heard the Ku-Klux were about to go up 
into Cleveland to aid the organization in 
that section. 

‘| have no doubt you Heard the truth,”’ 
said Wells. ‘* They are up to more of 
their devil’s work, I have had letters, 
with death’s-heads and cross-bones in them, 
threatening a visit, and I think they will 
keep their word. These rebels do not like 
me because I have been a Union man all 
through the trouble. Well, let ’em come. 
They can only shoot or hang me.” 

‘** Surely,” said the visitor, ‘* they would 
not attempt to kill you?” 

** Wouldn’t they? You don’t know the 
pizen fellows, I reckon.” 

Two sons and two sons-in-law came into 
the house in the course of the evening, and 
the probable visit of the Ku-Klux was dis- 
cussed. The young men were for resist- 
ance, but Mr. W ells overruled them, be- 
cause on the first visit the victim was usually 
only warned. 

The stranger was given a bed in a small 
house near the main building, but flanking 
it and the yard in front. A younger son 
of Mr. Wells occupied another bed in this 
house. The stranger retired, and was soon 
asleep; but, sometime during the night, he 
was awakened by the opening of the door, 
and hearing several persons quietly enter, 


regularity of trained - 
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he clutched his pistol, and listened with 
some trepidation, not knowing who the 
visitors were, or just what to say or do. 
The parties in the house — it was a one- 
room house — whispered among themselves 
for a time, when an *t‘ Ahem!” from the 
stranger’s bed caused them to break the 
silence. ** Are you awake, cap’n?” asked 
one of the visitors. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply, ‘* who are you? ” 

‘¢ We are Wells’ people, and are watch- 
ing for de Ku-Kluck,”’ was the reassuring 
response. ‘Jim, here, has been down 
*cross de branch, an’ he heerd de horses 
coming powerful ; and dey’ll soon be yer.” 

The speaker had hardly concluded when 
there rung out on the night air a yell so 
unearthly and wild that it made the stranger 
spring clear out of bed, causing the cold 
chills to run over him, as if he had heard 
the voice of doom. ‘Great God!” he 
exclaimed, ‘* what is that?” 

** It’s de Ku-Kluck, shore,” was the re- 
ply, ‘*an’ dey is comin’ in yer. Oh, I fears 
for de old man!” 

The stranger now approached the win- 
dow out of which the Wells boys were 
looking, and saw a cavalcade of horsemen 
ride leisurely into the yard and form in 
line in front of the Wells house. Some 
held lighted torches in their hands, which 
threw a weird glare over the scene, and 
served to reveal the hideous disguises worn 
by the midnight riders. These were in 
the shape of masks or veils, composed of 
strips of white cotton cloth, in which holes 
for eyes, nose, and mouth were cut; the 
face portion being generally striped with 
some dark or red pigment, and otherwise 
marked, to render it as hideous as possible, 
while on the lower part of the veil, which 
covered the breast, were rude drawings of 
death’s-head and cross-bones—the Ku- 
Klux coat-of-arms. 

The leader of this band of masked men 
advanced to the door and shouted : — 
‘* Ho! Wells. Open the door! 

have called to see you.” 

The door was promptly opened, and the 
form of the old man stood in it, facing 
the ghostly cavalcade. He did not quail, 
but drew himself up to his full height, 
and said : — 

‘* Well, here I am. What brings you 
here at this hour of night?” 

‘* We come,” said the spokesman, ‘‘ to 

yarn you this time. If we have to come 
again, you will rue it. You have got to 
git,—to leave the State at once. The sen- 
tence has been pronounced. If you are 


We 
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found here at the end of three days, you 
will be dealt with according as it is de- 
creed. Your doom is death, if you don’t 
leave.” 

Mr. Wells replied, in a tone of de- 
fiance : — 

‘* Men, — whoever you are, and I sup- 
pose if you removed your disguises I would 
know every one of you, — listen to what I 
have to say: I was born on this place — 
this house was built by my grandtather— 
and, man and boy, have lived on it nigh on 
to seventy years. [ own this land and this 
is my house. You have no right to order 
me to leave this place, and I will not leave 
it. You may hang or shoot me down, but 
you cannot make me run from you. This 
is my answer.” 

‘* Now listen,” said the leader; ‘* the 
third night from this we will call here 
again. If we find you here then, I hope 
you will be prepared to die.” 

**[ will be prepared for you,” replied 
the brave old man, and he closed the door 
of his house and bolted it. 

Then the leader turned, and the 
men followed him out of the gate in single 
file, and, when they reached the highway, 


horse- 


they gave another unearthly yell, and the 
sound of their horses’ hoofs soon died away 
in the distance. 

A light was now struck by one of the 


Wells. boys in the little house, and the 
stranger found that Wells’ two grown-up 
sons, the two sons-in-law, and the younger 
son were present, and all armed with rifles 
and pistols. One of the sons turned and 
explained : — 

‘*We reckoned dere might be trouble, 
and came to defend father.” 

‘* What would you do if the Ku-Klux 
offered harm to your father?” 

** We would shoot de men who might 
go for him, an’ many more as we 
could.” 

On the morning of the third day, the 
stranger, having concluded his business, left 
the Wells place. He told the old man that 
the cavalry were expected daily at Yorkville 
and might be there at that time. He tried 
to persuade him to come to Yorkville for 
protection; but Wells was determined in 
his refusal. The stranger then promised 
that he would send the cavalry up at once, 
if he found them in Yorkville on his re- 
turn, and departed with many misgivings 
as to the safety of his host. 

He arrived in Yorkville at about noon, 
and found that only an officer and two 
men had reached that place to select the 


as 
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quarters or camping-place for the company. 
The stranger sought this officer and related 
to him the story of the visitation to the 
Wells house of the midnight riders, which 
he had witnessed ; that gentleman was so 
impressed with the urgency of the case, 
that he decided to telegraph the officer in 
command, who was in Chester, preparing 
to transport his men and horses by rail to 
Yorkville, which was the termination of 
the King’s Mountain Railroad, which ran 
between the two places. 

‘*T doubt,” said the officer, ** if we can 
get our men up to-night; but we will see 
what the major says.” 

A telegram was handed the officer inside 
an hour. It read: ‘* Twenty men will 
leave soon. Take them to Wells’ place 
and defend him.” 

‘* Now,” said the officer to the stranger, 
‘* will you accompany us, for we do not 
know the way, and might be wrongly di- 
rected?” 

** Willingly,” was the reply. 

But the sun had set before the train bear- 
ing the cavalry detachment reached York- 
ville. The men. however, were quickly 
in the saddle, and, headed by the officer 
and the stranger, were soon rapidly cover- 
ing the ground between the town and the 
Wells place. The night was very dark, 
and, when the road led through the heavy 
timber, it was necessary to ride slowly, so 
that progress towards the latter part of the 
journey was greatly retarded. 

When night closed down over the Wells 
mansion, there were many anxious hearts 
there, and prayers were uttered for deliver- 
ance from the peril that all felt to be im- 
pending. What if the cavalry had_ not 
reached Yorkville? In such case there 
would be no hope of relief from that quar- 
ter. Could the small party composing the 
Wells family — six males in all, including 
Wells himself — make any successful de- 
fence against twenty-five or thirty men? 
Wells’ daughters and their children were 
there, and, together with his wife and a 
young daughter, did not add anything to 
the general confidence. 

‘¢ Father,”’ said Aleck Wells, who was 
the oldest son, ** we will stand by you to 
the last; but if you hid in de bush, and 
de Ku-Kluck don’t find ye here when dey 
come, dey mout go away.” 

“Ay,” said the old man, _ bitterly, 
‘* they'd go after setting fire to the house, 
that’s their game. They’d say, *‘ We’ve 
frightened old Wells off, and now if we 
burn down his buildings he will never 
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return.’ No, no! [ll stand my ground 
and fight, if need be, to the last. I can 
still handle a rifle and a knife. Now, we 
must send the women folks and the chil- 
dren away from here. They must all go 


to your place, Aleck, and the Sooner they 


go the better.” 

There was nothing to do but obey; 
for when roused the old man was master 
of the situation, and his word was law. 
They all bade him and their brothers and 
husbands an affectionate farewell, for none 
could say what would happen before they 
were again reunited and the danger past. 

It was arranged that while two of the 
sons should remain in the house with the 
father, the younger son and the sons-in-law 
were to occupy the small house, and if an 
attack was made were to open an enfilading 
fire upon the Ku-Klux. This disposition 
was hardly made, when the well-known yell 
announced the arrival of the midnight 
riders. This time no torches were carried, 
but the horsemen rode up and surrounded 
the house in the darkness. The leader 
called out:— 

‘** Ho! in there! anybody thar?” 

No response. 

** Wells, if you are thar, you might as 
well come out. It will save us breaking 
in to fetch you out.” 

Still no response. 

Turning to one of his men the leader 
said, ** Try the door.’”’ 

The man dismounted, tried the door, 
and said, ** It’s fastened, sir.” 

‘** Break it open. Where’s the axe?” 

Another man rode up and dismounting, 
advanced to the door with an axe, and 
struck it a powerful blow. Then a voice 
from inside shouted : — 

_ ** Stop, or we fire!” 

‘** Fire and be ——,” said the man rais- 
ing the axe, and again striking the door, 
shivered one of its panels. 

He had hardly done this, when a shot 
was fired through the door, -and he uttered 
acry of pain, saying: — 

‘Tm hit!’ and fell. 

‘* Ha!” shouted the leader, ‘* we'll see 
who can shoot. Blaze away, men!” and 
a volley was poured into the house by the 
Ku-Klux, who were now attacking the 
rear as well as the front door. 

The firing was returned with interest by 
Wells and his sons. The commander of 
the attacking party was in the act of order- 
ing his men, who had all dismounted and 
tied their horses after firing the volley, to 
break in the door once more, when a vol- 
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ley from the little house threw his men 
into confusion, and wounded two of them. 
Before he could rally them, another volley 
was delivered, one of the balls striking him 
in the side. 

** Are ye hurt bad, kurnel?” asked one 
of the men, coming to his assistance. 

**T reckon not serious,” was the reply. 
‘* Burst in the doors and take ’em, dead 
or alive!”’ 

Fired by anger and revenge a rush was 
now made by the Ku-Klux, and the door 
of the house forced in. The assailants en- 
tered at the same time from both doors — 
not, however, unscathed. A rush was also 
made, and the door of the small house 
forced, though two of the attacking party 
bit the dust on the threshold. ae 

The cavalry were plodding along the dark 
road when the lieutenant exclaimed : — 

‘© As I live there is a_rifle-shot — and 
there goes a volley! The rascals are at 
work. Come, men; we have work before 
us. Forward! we will spoil their fun, or 
I’m mistaken.” 

The troop broke into a fast trot, and as 
the sounds of the conflict grew louder they 
knew they were close to the scene of action. 
Faster! faster! or it will be too late to 
rescue the brave defenders of their homes ! 
Down the steep hill, across the branch, 
and up the opposite bank. The noise of 
the tramping horses, and clang of sabres, 
was drowned in the sounds of conflict, for 
the time of arrival was just when the 
doors of both houses were forced in. Three 
men in charge of a sergeant were sent to 
the rear of the main house, and then a 
clear voice, heard above the din of con- 
flict, rung out : — 

‘*Cease firing, you murderous villains ! 
Come out here at once and surrender to 
the United States cavalry! Men, let no 
one pass! If any attempt to get away cut 
or shoot them down!” 

A silence, in strange contrast with the 
din of fighting, succeeded. Then a rush 
of the Ku-Klux was made. It was a 
rush for liberty. It was so sudden and so 
quickly executed that about twenty of the 
raiders reached their horses, and all but 
three Of these succeeded in making good 
their escape. These latter were over- 
hauled, and captured, one of them receiv- 
ing a sabre-cut in the shoulder, lights were 
soon procured, and seven of the raiders 
were found outside the houses, five of them, 
including the leader, more or less badly 
wounded, and two killed outright. Inside 
the large house two more were found 
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seriously wounded. One of Wells’ sons had 
received two bullet wounds, —one in his 
left arm and another in his leg. The other 
son was uninjured. Each of the sons-in- 
law were slightly wounded, and the younger 
Wells was found stunned and bleeding, 
having evidently been knocked down with 
a blow from the butt of a pistol. 

The old man Wells was found seated in 
an arm-chair, his rifle lying across his 
knees. The stranger guide of the cavalry 
came up to him, and asked : — 

** Are you wounded, Mr. Wells?” 

‘* Nothing serious, I reckon. Let the 
doctor look to the boys first; I can wait.” 

From the time of the arrival of the 
cavalry the surgeon accompanying had 
been busily engaged attending to the 
wounded. He had just finished attend- 
ing to Wells’ wounded son, and turned to 
the father, when the latter exclaimed : — 

**T can wait, doctor. Attend to these 
men on the floor. They are neighbors of 
mine, I see, and have families to look after. 
I think they were drawn into this infernal 
business against their will.” 

He would not submit to have his wound 
dressed until he knew all the other wounded 
men had been attended to. Then he told 
the surgeon he had been shot in the left 
shoulder, —at a place where it was noted 
his right hand had been pressed. The 
ball had shattered the collar-bone, and was 
found imbedded in the flesh above the 
shoulder-blade. It was extracted, the 
wound dressed, and the surgeon said : — 

‘Mr. Wells, if you were a younger 
man, I should say it was only a question of a 
week or two when you would be all right ; 
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but be careful, and I think your shoulder 
will knit in time.” 

The Ku-Klux leader was found to be 
quite severely wounded in the right side. 
The doctor said the ball had passed through 
his liver, and the chances were against his 
recovery. 

‘¢[’m sorry for you, Colonel Wilson,” 
said Wells, ‘‘ and I hope you will live and 
learn wisdom enough to tolerate men who 
may differ with you in opinion, and learn 
to respect their honesty.” 

The wounded Ku-Klux leader said not 
a word, but scowled as if he was not at 
all convinced or softened by the magna- 
nimity of the man he had tried to murder. 

The result of the Wells affair created 
great excitement at the time, and was the 
first serious check experienced by the mid- 
night riders at the South. It encouraged 
those who were attacked to resist, and 
probably instigated a negro, whose house 
was attacked a few days later, to cut down 
with an axe the first of the assailants to 
enter, and to disable two others who fol- 
lowed him, and cause the others to retreat. 

The old man Wells and his sons recovered 
from their wounds. The captured Ku-Klux 
wounded all survived, save Colonel Wilson, 
who lingered on for six months, and died 
in great agony. He was never well 
enough to be brought to trial. The 
other men captured by the cavalry 
were tried and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment, which were, how- 
ever, never served out, owing to the clem- 
ency of President Grant, who, after a time, 
pardoned most of these and other semi- 
political prisoners at the South. 


Thomas Kirwan. 


AND GOLD. 


Witx red and gold, — brief sylvan show, — 
Ere autumn waxes bleak and cold; 
How the wide woodland seems to glow 


With red and gold! 


A glimpse of green in dell and wold 
The young aspiring pines bestow — 
Those trees by autumn uncontrolled. 


But every leaf that shrinks from snow 
Must fall at last to feed the. mold, — 
Nature exalts them ere they go 
With red and gold. 


William H. Hayne. 
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THERE are many fine bodies of water 
throughout the United States; but the 
writer has failed to find one equal to Long 
Island Sound for yacht cruising. Contigu- 
ous to several large cities, and with in- 
numerable fashionable watering-places 
dotting its shores, and fine harbors on 
either hand, affording ready shelter in case 
of storm, this beautiful sheet of water 
stretches out as far as the eye can reach ; 
to the south its limits are the sandy beaches 
of Long Island, while its northern confines 
are the more rocky shores of New York 
and Connecticut. All the prominent New 
York clubs devote from one to two weeks 
each summer in cruising in a fleet upon 
its waters, though some have ridiculed them 
for cruising on what has been termed ‘‘ that 
petty sheet of water.” According to Web- 
ster, a yacht is a pleasure-vessel ; and the 
owners of yachts are supposed to use them 
for pleasure only, and not for knocking 
about on the ocean with nothing around 
them but water and sky, and with plenty of 
hard work for pastime. Having but a 


week or two in which to sail in company, 
a cruising-ground is naturally selected that 
will afford the greatest amount of pleasure 


to the majority in that time. It has also 
‘been insinuated that fear prevents the 
American yathtsmen from making more 
extended cruises ; from this we beg to differ, 
as every fall many of our yachts make 
cruises to Southern ports, to the Bermudas, 
and West ludies, while others, during the 
summer, cruise as far to the northward and 
eastward as Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
‘land, and in a few instances to Labrador ; 
then many of our craft have crossed the 
ocean. As for the Sound being a ‘* petty 
sheet of water,” the writer has seen it many 
times when these scoffers would have been 
only too happy to cut and run for a harbor, 
even when aboard of one of their pet 
cutters. To return to the subject of our 
sketch, my friend Potts and myself decided 
upon a short cruise in our yacht Sharpie, 
which we had recently purchased. Having 
served our apprenticeship as members of 
the racing crews of the yachts Joe /Jeffer- 
son, Sophia-E-mma, and A. Varian, Jr., 
of the Manhattan and Harlem Yacht clubs, 
we considered ourselves quite competent to 
handle our own yacht. A few months 
previous we had decided to purchase a 


boat, and looked about for one that would 
suit as to speed and price, the latter being 
a very important item. A yacht known as 
the Vidette, of Port Chester, but now of the 
New Haven Yacht Club, made her appear- 
ance at this time in our neighborhood, and 
impressed us as being about what we 


wanted. We soon came to terms and the 


yacht was ours. She was always spoken 
of as the Sharfze, bearing something of a 
resemblance to the New Haven sharpie, 
except that the flat bottom and overhanging 
stern were omitted. She was a cross be- 
tween the sharpie and skipjack build. 
Length, 21 feet 2 inches; beam, 8 feet 6 
inches; draught, 14 inches; was an open 
centerboard boat, cat-rigged, and was built 
by a party of New Haven coachmakers for 
their own use. The club boys ridiculed 
our purchase, and as far as appearances 
were concerned they were justified. but 
the way *‘ that old box” sailed around the 
good-looking ones, later on, caused their 
owners to look with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. ‘ 

It was in the early part of September, 
several years ago, that, having extended 
invitations to our friends ‘* Max” and 
*‘ Doodles,” we met at the Knickerbocker 
Yacht club-house at Port Morris. one pleas- 
ant Thursday afternoon. Our ages ranged 
from seventeen to twenty-one, and we madea 
very boyish-looking crew. The Knicker- 
bocker Yacht Club was then in its infancy. 
The club-house is situated at the mouth of 
the Kills on the New York shore, facing 
East River, about one mile east of and 
above the turbulent waters of Hell Gate. 
Having exchanged our good clothes for 
boat toggery, we proceeded to get our 
stores on board, using two long, narrow 
trunks; one in which to pack blankets 
and extra clothing, the other for our pro- 
visions and dishes. These were run under 
the deck, forward, giving us a free cockpit 
to move about in. For protection from 
dew -and rain at night, we rigged up a 
shelter-tent in the following style: placed 
an upright at the after end of the center- 
board trunk, from which we ran a ridge 
pole to the forward deck; over this we 
spread a piece of canvas, which we: 
had rendered waterproof with oil and 
paint, and laced the edges of it securely to 
the deck, close to the coaming. No rain 
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or spray ever penetrated this tent. The 
boom swung clear of it, so that in case of 
rain it could be used during the day with- 
out interfering with the yacht’s sailing. We 
had all knocked about in boats, more or 
less, and cared nothing for a little hard 
usage and the absence of home comforts. 
While making our preparations to start, a 
large fleet of coasting schooners and sloops 
came up through Hell Gate on the first of 
the flood-tide, bound to the eastward. A 
nice breeze was blowing from the seuth, 
and all being ready we cast off from our 
buoy, and fell in at the rear of the fleet as 
a sort of ‘‘ whipper-in.” Now we are 
off, all restraint thrown aside, carelessly 
dressed, and as happy and light-hearted as 
a lot of boys can be. 

The club-house is quickly left astern ; 
then past the old schooner, anchored over 
the spot where the British frigate Huzzar 
sank during the Revolution, and where for 
many years pastdivers have been sent down 
to search for the immense treasure that is 
supposed to be at the bottom of the river, — 
said treasure being chests containing the 
money to pay off the British army in 
America. It was generally believed that 


a number of American prisoners, who were 


confined in the vessel, perished with her. 
Although many tons of mud and sand 
have been hoisted on deck and screened, 
being first shovelled in bags by divers, 
those money-chests have failed to come to 
light. Old guns and cannons have been 
brought up, but nothing of any greater 
value. Many doubt if the gold ever went 
down with the vessel. 

On we go through the narrow channel 
between North and South Brother Islands ; 
the main ship channel is between North 
Brother and the Port Morris shore. <A 
government lighthouse is located on North 
Brother, presided over by the gallant 
**Mary Ann Kelly,” as she is familiarly 
spoken of by the boatmen on the river. 
To the eastward of South Brother is 
Riker’s Island,, which contains several 
acres of land, and is much larger than the 
Brothers. Between Riker’s Island and 
College Point, L.I., there is excellent 
anchorage, and great fleets of coasting 
vessels are frequently seen here, waiting 
for favorable winds and tides. All this 
time we had been closing up with the 
fleet, and had passed some of the rear- 
guard. And now we heard volleys of abuse 
hurled at model and design of our poor 
old yacht by the crews of the vessels we 
were in company with; but we had our 
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revenge ; the way the old Sharfze walked 
through that fleet must have caused some 
astonishment among her slanderers. 

Potts related the following little incident 
that occurred one afternoon when out with 
a party of friends : 

‘¢ ] was taking a little spin on the river, 
bound to the eastward,” said he, ‘*‘ when a 
big market-sloop came along bound west, 
close-hauled, and careened slightly under 
the influence of the fine breeze that was 
blowing. Her captain hailed me, and 
wanted to know, ‘if boats like that ’ere 
thing wasn’t built by the mile, and sawed 
off in lengths to suit the buyer?’ No reply 
was made, but coming about quickly at his 
stern, and to leeward, we trimmed the 
Sharpie’s mainsail in flat, and, giving her 
a good ‘rap full,’ held her right to it. 
Foot by foot we gained on him; and, 
all the time working up to windward, we 
were soon abreast of his chain-plates, and 
a little farther on shot across his bow. 
When ‘clear of him we lay to, so that he 
could pass close to us. We gave him a 
grand shout, and inquired if he didn’t want 
to buy a mile or two of boats like her. As 
she went by we just heard his emphatic 
remark, ‘ Well, I’ll be blanked !’” 

After passing College Point, the next 
place of note is Whitestone, on the Long 
Island shore, whidh suddenly opens up to 
view from behind a point; it is very 
prettily situated, in a cove, and has fine 
surroundings, the worst of which are, of 
course, the mosquitoes, of which there is a 
plentiful supply. Wonderful yarns have 
been related of the powers of these White- 
stone mosquitoes, but we will refrain from 
giving them in print. This is a great 
yachting rendezvous, and many fine craft 
are to be met anchored near the steamboat 
dock during the summer months. Here 
the vigilant Herald ship-news_ reporter 
is seen in his little row-boat, pulling from 
vessel to vessel as they pass by, ascertain- 
ing their names and whither bound. On 
the other shore is Throgg’s Neck, at 
the extreme end of which stands Fort 
Schuyler, opposite which is another large 
fort on Willett’s Point; these guard the 
narrow entrance to the East River from 
the Sound proper. which is entered after 
passing Throgg’s Neck. 

On our port bow a large bay runs up to 
Pelham Bridge, which is a great resort for 
fishermen. On the starboard is Little 
Neck Bay, a very pretty harbor, made 
famous by its clams and oysters. Peeping 
out from its heavily-wooded shores may be 
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seen an occasional house. Then comes the 
Stepping Stones Reef, extending out from 
Great Neck; at its western end there was 
formerly a can buoy, but now a very fine 
lighthouse stands as a warning to all sailors 
to beware of the dangerous reef. 

Inquiry was made as to the manner in 
which the reef obtained its name. Max 
proceeded to enlighten us by relating the 
following, which is a sailor’s legend : — 

‘* The devil, who, according to this yarn, 
must have been a native of Long Island (no 
reflection intended upon Long Islanders), 
started from his home to make a raid upon 
the New York shore. As no ferry-boats were 
running in that section, the only ferry in 
existence being that operated by the grim 
ferryman Charon, on the river Styx, he 
dropped a stone into the water on which 
to step, from this he cast another a little 
farther out, and so on until he reached the 
deep water of the channel. Not having a 
United States coast survey chart with him, 
and never having met the City Island fish- 
ermen, to be posted, he was unacquainted 
with the soundings and depth of water in 
that locality. When he took his last step 


from where the lighthouse now stands, 
down he went into deep water, and was 
Hence the name Stepping 


seen no more. 
Stones.” 

We are now abreast of Hart’s Island 
Roads, a fine harbor, greatly used by 
coasting-vessels. On the port is City 
Island, with its ship-yards from which 
many of New York’s famous yachts have 
been launched. There is quite a fair- 
sized village on the island, the homes of 
the ship-carpenters and joiners employed 
in the ship-yards, and the hundreds of fish- 
ermen who ply their vocation in the neigh- 
boring waters." The island is connected to 
the mainland by a bridge at Pelham Neck. 
On the starboard are Hart’s and David’s 
Islands, on the first of which is Pot- 
ter’s Field, the final resting-place of 
all New York’s unknown and pauper 
dead; David’s Island is a government 
military post. Continuing on through a 
narrow channel between numerous small 
islands and rocks, one reaches New Ro- 
chelle. Our course being in another direc- 
tion, we passed Hart’s Island about dusk, 
Sands’ Point lighthouse, on the Long Island 
shore, sending out its flashes at regular in- 
tervals. <A little to the north and east is 
Execution Rock lighthouse, situated, as its 
name would imply. on a large rock in the 
middle of the Sound. Our man of history 
and legends came in again with the infor- 
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mation that Execution Rock obtained its 
name from the fact that two or three river 
pirates were executed there many years 
ago. At McClellan’s Hotel, on City Island 
(since destroyed by fire), there was on 
exhibition a plaster cast of the head of one 
of the pirates, also the noose with which 
he was hung. I have seen the cast and 
noose, but cannot vouch for their genuine- 
ness. 

Darkness set in as we passed Execution 
light, so we placed our red and green 
lights. By this time we had worked our 
way clear of the whole fleet with which 
we had started, and ours was now the lead- 
ing vessel. The wind had grown gradually 
lighter since sundown. On our stern, the 
bright rays shone forth from the faithful 
sentinels on Sands’ Point and Execution 
Rock ; while ahead of us, as our guiding 
star, shone Captain’s Island light. We had 
so thoroughly enjoyed our delighful sail 
that supper was entirely forgotten. How- 
ever, this matter finally received proper 
consideration, after which it was decided 
to divide the crew into four-hour watches, 
and sail all night, in order to make as many 
miles as possible in our limited time. Run- 
ning close to the Connecticut shore, out of 
the usual track of vessels, and entirely 
alone, brought to us a peculiar sense of in- 
dependence, and a monarchs-of-all-we-sur- 
veyed feeling that was decidedly enjoyable. 

The off-watch turned in off Greenwich 
Harbor, leaving the deck in charge of Max 
and myself. I was on look-out forward, to 
report the approach of any vessel that 
might appear. Max was at the tiller sail- 
ing by compass, so he said. He had served 
a short time on a school-ship in the United 
States navy, and we considered him ’way 
up in the art of navigation. We sailed along 
for some time all right, to every appear- 
ance, when we suddenly realized that 
sounds on shore had become very distinct. 
The night was quite dark, and objects at a 
short distance invisible. I could hear the 
rumble of a railway train quite plainly, 
and knew that that should not be. Sud- 
denly espying a large mass of rock ahead, 
I shouted to Max to ‘ luff her,” which he 
did promptly, and cleared it. I suggested 
that if that was an example of steering by 
compass I preferred to depend on the light- 
houses, and sail from one to the other, as 
can be done the full length of the Sound, 
save in foggy weather. We held a coun- 
cil of war, and came to the conclusion that 
we didn’t know exactly where we were ; 
then our talk brought out the other watch, 
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and a good laugh they had at our expense. 
It was necessary to do something, so 
Doodles and Potts took the skiff and went 
ahead to reconnoiter. Then it was found 
that Max, instead of keeping the yacht on 
her true course up the Sound to the east 
had sailed up to the very head of Stamford 
Harbor. 

How we got in there without striking a 
rock, —for the place is full of them, — was a 
mystery to all. With the row-boat ahead 
keeping a sharp look-out for rocks, and 
with the light breeze which prevailed, we 
worked the yacht slowly back into the 
Sound again without accident. Upon ex- 
amination it was found that the compass 
was useless, — it was one Max used for a 
watch-charm. 

Daybreak found us off Sheffield Island 
light, at the entrance to Norwalk Harbor. 
Ahead of us was a fine three-masted 
schooner, deeply laden and bound to the 
eastward with every stitch of canvas set, 
which gave her a splendid appearance. 
The sunrise effect was very beautiful, for 
the luminous rim of the sun came peeping 
over the Long Island hills, and slowly 
arose until its whole bright face was beam- 
ing upon us. tinging everything around a 
golden hue 

Having completed our toilets, for we 
found the easiest mode of performing our 
ablutions was to take a plunge into the 
clear waters of the Sound, the oil-stove 
was brought into service and _ breakfast 
prepared. Our fare was plain but whole- 
some, consisting of bacon, eggs, fried 
potatoes, coffee, and bread and butter. 

The wind freshened in the early morn- 
ing, and the old Sharpze bounded along in 
gallant style. Skirting the Connecticut 
shore there was much to admire in the 
ever-changing scene. Here a little cove 
with a fleet of fishing-smacks at anchor, 
there, a glimpse of cattle grazing on the 
hillsides, or neat little farm-houses with 
plots of well-tilled land about them, and 
here and there, seemingly dropped along 
the entire shore, many fine houses, the 
summer homes of business men of New 
York and other cities. 

Now we are off Black Rock light ; and 
beyond can be seen the George Hotel, a 
fine, well-kept house that is popular with 
yachtsmen. It is located a little to the 
west of Bridgeport, on a fine snug harbor 
of easy access. Bridgeport is on our port 
beam and we soon pass it ; Stratford Point 
follows, and then we come ahead of Charles 
Island, some distance out into the Sound 


from Milford, Conn. A sand bar runs 
from the island to the mainland, and is 
bare at low-water, affording a line of tem- 
porary communication with the shore. 
The island is now the property of the 
American (steam) Yacht Club, on which 
they have a club-house. Away ahead we 
see New Haven lighthouse, and in a short 
time West Haven appears, and almost at 
the same time East Haven shows to view, 
while off to the northward is the City of 
Elms itself. 

Doodles and I made a wager (dinners 
for the crew) as to the time of coming 
to anchor in New Haven Harbor, my 
wager being that we would reach there by 
one o'clock. It was a beautiful,day, with 
a fair sailing breeze, and the Sharfée rat- 
tled off the miles at such a lively rate that 
we dropped anchor off the City Dock, at 
the foot of East street at exactly 1.20 P.M. 
I had lost by twenty minutes. We put in 
the remainder of the day with a stroll 
about town, and in the evening, having 
found two of the Sharfze’s old owners, 
were royally entertained by them. 

Saturday morning broke cloudy, and 
with every appearance of an unpleasant 
day. All hands were on deck early, dis- 
appointment depicted on every face, for 
we had expected a pleasant day for the 
homeward run Breakfast being dis- 
patched, the order was given to hoist sail 
and weigh anchor. Everything was stowed 
snugly, and the canvas shelter-tent lashed 
down securely, as it was evident that we 
were to havea trying day, and so it proved, 
though far worse than we anticipated. By 
seven o’clock we were making our way 
out of the harbor with a strong breeze from 
the north-west, Oyster Bay, Long Island, 
being our objective point. “The waters of 
the Sound presented an ugly appearance ; 
stretching out for twenty-five miles to 
the Long Island shore, and to the east and 
west as far as the eye could reach, was a 
mass of white-caps, the angry billows roll- 
ing higher and higher as time went on. 
The only vessel in sight was the iron sloop- 
yacht Vindex. under close-reefed canvas. 

A short distance outside of the harbor 
we were struck with a very severe squall 
from the north-west, and the water was 
lashed into a white foam all about us. 
Down, down went the old Share on her 
side. Potts shoved the tiller ‘* hard down” 
with his foot, and threw the weight of his 
body up to windward. Max jumped for 
the peak halyards, and let them go by the 
run, while Doodles and the writer hung 
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out to windward as far as they could. 
Will she ever come up? Swash rushes 
the water across the deck, threatening 
every minute to fill the cockpit, but the 
shelter-tent does its work nobly, and casts 
most of it back. Up she comes, slowly, 
with no other mishap than the shipping of 
a few pails of water. Sail was quickly 
dropped, and two reefs tied in; and off we 
go again on our course. The sea by this 
time was running very high, and the gusts 
of wind coming harder and oftener. Too 
much sail! Now she is working along with 
only the peak of her sail hoisted to keep 
her on her course, and even this at times 
proves to be more than enough. The 
continued pitching and tossing was too 
much for Potts and Doodles and they 
became seasick. Heartless Max, busy as 
we were, keeping the boat free from water, 
found time to get out a piece of nice fat 
pork, and proceeded to-explain to the sea- 
sick ones what delightful eating it would 
be for them, with the usual pitiable result. 
All hands were obliged to take turns at 
bailing out, and a hard fight it was to keep 
the water below the flooring. Up went the 
yacht on the crest of a wave, then down 
she rushed in the trough of the sea, the 
crest of the succeeding wave hanging 
over her stern threatening every minute 
to engulf her. 

All hands were growing tired, and Max 
threw himself down in the cockpit for a 
short rest; that sufficed, and he joined 
the other boys in their misery, a sickly, 
revengeful smile flitting across Doodles’ 
face, as he observed Max’s distress; three 
out of four on the retired list. 

And now a large black sloop-rigged 
fishing-smack, close reefed, is observed 
coming towards us, standing out from 
Bridgeport. Nearer she comes, making 
straight for us. One minute upon the top 
of a wave with half her length thrown out 
of water as she bounds forward, the next 
disappearing so that nothing is visible but 
her tall mast. Now she ranges alongside, 
her crew appearing on deck in their yellow 
oil-skin suits and sou’westers. 

** We'll take you off, but we can’t tow 
your yacht in this seaway,” comes the 
shout from the smack’s deck. 


‘¢Thank you for your great kindness in 
running out to us,” we reply, ‘* but we 
won’t give up the old boat without a harder 
fight.” 

‘* All right, boys,” is the response, 
‘* good-luck to you!” and she is off. 

As she ran across our bow we read her 
name, ‘*C. D. Smith, of Bridgeport,” and 
it is even now with feelings of deepest 
gratitude that I think of the *C. D. Smith” 
and her gallant crew going miles out of 
their way on an ugly morning to render 
assistance to fellow-men believed to be in 
distress. 

Shortly after this incident occurred, our 
skiff filled with water. We attempted to 
bail it out, but the seas washed in faster 
than we could bail, so we gave it up. This 
dead weight dragging astern proved too 
much for us to tow with our reduced can- 
vas, SO We were compelled to cut the skiff 
adrift. Not another vessel under sail did 
we see during the day, all coasters were 
snugly at anchor in some sheltered cove. 

It soon became evident that it would be 
an impossibility to make Oyster Bay ; so, 
when abreast of Stony Brook, L.I., we 
squared away for that harbor, scudding 
along most of the time under bare pole, 
and at times fairly rushing through the 
water. Approaching the harbor, on either 
hand we could see great lines of breakers, 
with a very narrow and shoal channel 
through which to enter. To miss the 
channel meant ‘‘ good-by” to the Sharpie, 
as a few minutes’ pounding in such a surf 
would soon reduce her to kindling wood. 

Knowing the harbor, Max took the tiller 
and piloted her safely in, and by two 
o’clock in the afternoon we had tied up to 
a dock and spread out our wet clothing and 
bedding to dry. ; 

The next morning (Sunday) was a beau- 
tiful day; the wind and sea were both 
down somewhat, and, after waiting for the 
first of the ebb, — the tide running so like 
a mill-race at the entrance that we couldn’t 
stem it, — we got under way again. 

Working along the shore through Smith- 
town Bay, past Huntington Harbor, 
Eaton’s and Lloyd’s Neck, Cold Spring 
Harbor, with Oyster Bay opening from it, 
reached home safely late in the evening. 


Alfred Varian. 








THOMAS STEVENS IN ASIA MINOR. 


I REACHED Angora, the capital of the vélayet 
of Angora, famous for Angora goats, yesterday 
evening, at six o’clock, the journey from Ismidt 
having occupied five days, — four days less than 
the post service over the same route. The distance 
is 220 miles, the first half of the trip simply 
by mule paths over mountains, some of them 
the worst I ever traversed. For miles I had to 
shove the bicycle ahead, the same as taking it up- 
stairs ; but after getting into Angora I found very 
good macadam roads, although the country still 
continued mountainous ; but all through Angora, 
7.e., for over half the distance thus far traveled 
in Asia, I would prefer the bicycle toa horse; 
and there will be macadam road clear to Sivas, 
about 300 miles farther, though much of it has 
been made quite recently, and will be rather loose 
on the surface. The farther I penetrate the in- 
terior the better I like the people; for, instead 
of their seriously molesting me, they are nearly 
killing me with kindness,—a queer sort of 
kindness sometimes, surely, but with the best 
of intentions. The kahvaykhan, at which I put 
up, is simply mobbed by crowds of people from 
the moment I enter a town until I depart, and 
one enterprising ahvayjee, at Bey Bazaar, was 
compelled to defend himself and me from the 
tremendous crowds that filled the house and street 
by charging them a smal ladmission fee, — mak- 
ing quite a ‘‘ spec” out of it, for himself, and sav- 
ing me, to some extent. The people will roll 
cigarettes for me, bring coffee, cucumbers, melons, 
grapes ; in fact they will give me anything but the 
very thing I most desire after a day’s run over a 
rough country, rest and quiet; this they will not 
give. Iam surrounded by crowds, importuning me 
to din, bin (ride, ride), to such an extent that I 
really dread reaching a town. Sick people come 
tome to be cured ; not only the ignorant peasants, 
but people from whom one would scarce expect 
such bland and child-like assurance, my first ap- 
plicant for medical favors being the mudasim of 
saptiehs, at Terekli, quite an agreeable and in- 
telligent-looking fellow. The »z«lazim had the 
toothache, and came to ask me to cure it, in 
as simple and confiding manner as a child ask- 
ing something of its mother; my reply, that 
I was not a akim (doctor), he apparently con- 
sidered a shallow excuse on my part because I 
didn’t care to be bothered, for he managed to 
keep me in his company all the evening, treating 
me to coffee and rolling me cigarettes until bed- 
time, and before parting begged me once again 
to cure his toothache. To-day I have been pre- 
sented to Sirri Pasha, the governor of Angora 


vilayet, and to the mayor of thecity ; the governor 
has invited me to stop over to-morrow and dine 
with him, and also to stop till Thursday and be 
present at the ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone of a public school which they are about 
building here. The mayor is the same Sulieman 
Bey that Burnaby speaks of at some length in 
his ‘‘ Through Asia Minor on Horseback.” Both 
the mayor and the governorare very agreeable gen- 
tlemen, and it is to the energy and enterprise of 
the former that Angora owes the honor and ad- 
vantage of having within its borders no less than 
450 miles of artificial wagon road,— something 
really surprising in a poverty-stricken province. 
High-handed measures must be resorted to in 
order to make these improvements possible, and 
from our stand-point the governor would be con- 
sidered a rather inhuman, or at least severe and 
arbitrary, sort of a ruler; but there is no gain- 
saying the advantage of good wagon roads as 
against the mere mule paths that were former], 
the only means of transportation and communi- 
cation before his time. Mr. Henry Binns, an 
English gentleman engaged in the mohair trade 
here, sent mea letter to Ayash,— one of the towns 
he knew I would pass through, — inviting me to 
make his country residence my home as long as 
I cared to remain in Angora; and I am accept- 
ing his hospitality for one day, in order to obtain 
a day’s quiet; to-morrow morning I pull out for 
Yuzgat and Sivas. The governor has announced 
his intention of being on hand at the appointed 
starting-place, and as the time and place have 
been pretty well noised abroad to-day there will be 
a crowd of some thousands at the spot to see the 
Englishman and his wonderful American machine. 
During my interview with the governor Mr. 
Binns showed him the illustrations of my Ameri- 
can tour, clipped from the OUTING magazine; at 
which he seemed very much pleased laughing 
quite heartily at the picture of the Piute Indian 
taking a header; he was also much amused at 
the story of the Bey Bazaar kahvayjee having to 
defend his khan from the crowds by making a 
5-para show of me and the bicycle, — Mr. Binns 
acting the part of interpreter. My experience 
at Bey Bazaar opens my eyes to the fact that, if | 
cannot get through China any other way, I may 
be able to worry through as a mountebank, giv- 
ing exhibitions and taking up collections. This 
idea is of course anything but agreeable ; but | 
would do it without hesitation if it were possi- 
ble to penetrate the interior by this means, and 
by no other. 
Thomas Stevens. 


AN@orA, ASIA MINOR, Aug. 17, 1885. 
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A FORTY DAYS’ WONDER. 


Ar 7.30 P.M., August 16, Mr. Thomas 
Stevens arrived in our city, that being his fifth 
day from Ismidt, and after spending one day 
here, during which he paid visits to our gov- 
ernor, Sirri Pacha, and our mayor, Souleiman 
Efendi, the fear of being caught in our rainy 
season caused him to disregard the pressing in- 
vitation, which Sirri Pacha extended to him, to 
remain a day longer and dine with him. The 
novelty of Mr. Stevens’ tour caused so largea 
crowd to besiege him that we were obliged to 
come toa compromise, and promise that if the 
public would leave him to write his letters in 
peace Mr. Stevens would, on taking his de- 
parture the following day, traverse a straight 
piece of road outside town a few times, to allow 
every one a sight of the ‘‘ Crazy Englishman” 
riding the ‘‘ Devil’s carriage.” Accordingly, 
punctually to the fixed time of 10.30 A.M., on 
the 18th, we were at the course, and found over 
2,000 people already assembled, and streams 
continued to pour onward even until long after 
Mr. Stevens had left. At 10.35 Sirri Pacha 
drove up in his carriage, attended by most 
of the government officials and the elite of 
the city. Upon his arrival he caused the road 
to be cleared, after which Mr. Stevens gave the 
public an excellent view of his progress to and 
fro upon a straight piece of macadamized road 
600 yards in length. Being asked to repeat it, 
Mr. Stevens kindly did so three times; he was 
timed by several persons present, and completed 


the run, there and back, in 2m. 14s. At 10.47 
Mr. Stevens shook hands with Sirri Pacha and 
myself, gave a general salute to the public, and 


started for Sivas, véa Yuzgat. It was very 
amusing to hear the remarks made by various in- 
dividuals in the crowd: one was much struck with 
the cleverness of a nation that couddmake a wheel 
of umbrella wires; another said the making the 
wheel was nothing compared with the cleverness 
of being able to ride it without falling; a third 
thought nothing of these compared with the 
pluck necessary to traverse the world alone; to 
which a fourth appended an opinion that the 
bicycle was an invention of the Devil, and there- 
fore he would send some minor devils to keep 
Mr. Stevens company; a fifth wished to know 
whether all Europeans were as clever as the Eng- 
lish, and if so, how his Sultan could ever have 
gone to war with people capable of such feats, 
with the remotest hope of defeating them. 

Altogether, Mr. Stevens’ journey will prove 
a forty days’ wonder to our usually stagnant popu- 
lation,.all of whom united in wishing him a 
speedy and prosperous trip. 

Yours, truly, 
Henry Binns. 


ANGORA, ASIA MINOR. 


HOW THE CUP WAS DEFENDED. 


THE races for the America’s cup, from the 
time of its first possession, have always been of 
national interest, but none ever called forth the 
intense enthusiasm shown in the last contest. 
It was expected that yachtsmen would all be 
aglow, but this year the interest was not con- 
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fined to them alone. Men who did not know 
the foremast from the mainmast, or a schooner 
from a sloop, were on tiptoe with excitement ; 
business marts were deserted, and eager throngs 
pressed around the news bulletins, aroused to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Women and chil- 
dren seemed to catch the prevailing infection, 
and hardly any other topic of conversation was 
engaged in except the all-absorbing theme of the 
yacht races. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, the excitement was 
the same. At the last race for the cup, when 
the yachts had such a walk-over, there were 
murmurs at the cost which the New York Club 
was obliged toshoulder. This year, although the 
cost was ten times as great, and the individual 
expenses enormous, not one word has been said, 
all being fully contented with the glorious vic- 
tory, and all striving to outdo each other to 
compensate the owner of the English cutter for 
his courage in undertaking such a hard task as 
gaining the cup. 

Furthermore, there has never been seen a 
more chivalrous and gentlemanly sportsman 
than the owner of the Genesta, Sir Richard 
Sutton. His conduct throughout the race did 
much for the sport, and yachtsmen everywhere 
recognize the difference between his attitude and 
that of his predecessor as the representative of 
England in the match for this cup. 

In comparing the two boats nothing can as 
yet be obtained that can be relied on as abso- 
lutely correct. The builders of the boats con- 
sidered this as one of their secrets of trade, 
and hence not to be given away. The public 
are at liberty to take off the lines for themselves ; 
but as it is almost impossible to do it with 
positive correctness, this is hardly  satisfac- 
tory. As there have been so many different 
measurements given, we give the following, 
which are as nearly correct as can possibly be 
obtained : — 

Puritan : 93 feet over all; 80 feet water-line ; 
22 feet 7 inches beam; and 8 feet draft; mast, 
78 feet, keel to cap; topmast 44 feet; bowsprit, 
38 feet out board ; boom, 76 feet ; galt, 47 feet; 
spinnaker-boom, 64 feet ; 27 tons of lead on keel 
and 17 tons inside. 

Genesta: 96+; feet over all ; 81 feet water-line ; 
15 feet beam ; 13 feet 6 inches draft; mast, deck 
to hounds, 52 feet; (extreme length nearly as 
much as Puritan); topmast, 44 feet 6 inches; 
boom, 70 feet; gaff, 44 feet; bowsprit, 36, 
feet, out board; spinnaker-boom, 64 feet; club- 
topsail, 42 feet. 

Monday, September 7, was the day fixed for the 
first race, —twenty miles to windward and return. 
The time of starting was set for ten o’clock, at 
which time was beheld the grandest spectacle that 
ever was seen by any generation in ey 
Every steamer or tug-boat in New York that 
could be chartered; and all the large yachts, 
both steam and sail, were assembled around the 
Scotland ~matary anxiously awaiting the all- 
exciting moment for the two competing yachts to 
start. By actual count there were over 275 vessels, 
all decorated with bunting, and crowded with 
yachtsmen and lovers of the sport,—ladies as 
well as gentlemen. The ocean steamer: the 
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palatial river steamboat; the steamboat usually 
engaged in carrying eager excursionists to the 
many sea-shore resorts ; the common towing tug, 
burnished up by being relieved of its accustomed 
wooden fenders; the elegant steam-yachts of 200 
feet in length, their finely polished brass-work 
shining with dazzling brilliancy in the bright sun- 
light; the more unpretentious smaller ones, fast 
and commodious ; the easy-going launches of all 
lengths ; the majestic schooners, spreading clouds 
of canvas; and last, if not least, the numerous 
racing-yachts, of small dimensions, but of world- 
renowned fame, — all tended to make the pageant 
one of great beauty. Yacht clubs from the great 
lakes, flying from the mast-heads of their tugs 
their clubs’ handsome pennants, while the clubs 
of New York and vicinity, Boston, and many of 
the New England associations, were conspicuous ; 
the magazine of sports, appreciating the impor- 
tance of the contest now about to take place, made 
known its presence by flying the OUTING Flag from 
the fast and able steam-tug Leader, a Boston boat, 
chartered for the occasion, sailing all the way 
from that city, intending to remain for the finish 
of the races. About ten o’clock the two yachts, 
Puritan and Genesta, were taken in tow, from the 
Horseshoe, on the inside of Sandy Hook, to the 
starting-point. The English yacht, impatient 


for the start, and not caring for its helpmate, the 
tug, cast loose and sailed leisurely in and around 
between the numerous yachts, while the Yankee 
still hung to its escort. 


These yachts were the 
center point for all eyes, and many were the 
encomiums passed upon their beautiful lines and 
the set of their sails as they passed through 
the fleet. The wonderful S¢z/e¢to, proud of her 
distinction of being the fastest craft afloat, steamed 
hither and thither, and once, when her captain 
put on full speed and tore around, in and out 
among the vessels, more like a serpent than a 
yacht, a shout from all arose, accompanied by 
the shrill whistle of countless steamers, that 
must have awakened Neptune from his couch with 
awe and surprise. Although she is ninety feet in 
length, she looked not more than thirty, and her 
speed was surprising; the eye could hardly keep 
pace with her motions. It was worth going miles 
to see this wonder. 

Nearly four hours were passed in waiting for 
an expected breeze; at a half after one the long- 
expected preparatory whistle was sounded from 
the judge’s steamer. The tug that was to lay out 
the course was sent off on her way twenty miles 
southeast. The light air from the southeast 
did not presage a speedy race, but as the day 
was drawing to a close a start must be made, 
thought the judges. The Puritan was the first 
to cross the line, well up to windward, near 
judge’s boat, while the Genes¢a, to the leeward, 
crossed some 37 seconds afterward. The yachts 
stood off to the eastward, with the sea perfectly 
smooth. After sailing about thirty minutes in 
this direction, on the same tack, the Englishman 
attempted to split tacks, but the wary eye of the 
Yankee skipper not allowing this manceuver, the 
attempt was given up. At about three o’clock 
both yachts tacked (port), the Puritan half 
a mile ahead, on the Genesta’s weather-bow, the 
wind having hauled to the southward. At quarter 
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past four another tack was made (starboard), 
the relative position of the boats not materially 
changed. At ten minutes past five they tacked 
again. At ten minutes to six still another tack 
was made, the Puritan nearly two miles ahead 
and well to windward of the Gevzesta, and within 
three miles of the turning-boat. As the wind, 
light as it was, was growing less, and as there 
was no possible chance of the race being made 
within the limited time, the judges recalled the 
boats. The result of this race proved that the 
Boston sloop, in a light air and smooth sea, 
was the faster boat, sailing much closer than the 
cutter, and that the latter’s great manceuver was 
reaching and trying to gain by that process. 

The sight of this race was one never to be 
forgotten. The yachts were closely followed, 
throughout the whole race of nearly five hours, 
by a solid phalanx of yachts and steamers, two 
miles in length. The grandeur of the scene and 
the beautiful array of boats, the variety of colors 
of the bunting they exhibited, requires the brush 
of an artist for a proper portrayal. 

At six o’clock, when the race was declared off 
for the day, the scramble for home was intensely 
interesting ; it seemed like school-boys let loose, 
and all making haste to get home. Darkness soon 
closed on the scene, head and side lights were 
set, and the horizon eagerly scanned for the 
well-known light-houses; watches were set for 
approaching or approached vessels, and not 
until the clocks struck nine did the accom- 
panying boats reach their respective landings 
or moorings. So ended the first day of the 
great match. No race, but a magnificent sight 
and a jolly, good time. 

Tuesday, September 8, was the second day of 
the races. The number of attendants was less 
than on the previous day, but sufficient to make 
the scene a magnificent one. Had there been 
no yesterday it would have been considered 
grander than anything before it. In the early 
morning a good breeze was blowing from the 
southeast with every indication of continuance. 
At eleven the yachts had clustered around the 
light-ship, and at 11.30 the tug was sent off ina 
south-south-easterly direction to lay the course of 
20 miles to windward. As the preparatory 
whistle was sounded, the two yachts were reach- 
ing on the port tack outside of the judges’ boat, 
Genesta north and Puritan west, the cutter 
leading a short distance. Soon the cutter 
stood on the starboard tack, laying her course 
close to the light-ship. The Pzxrztan kept her 
port tack until midway between judges’ steamer 
and light-ship, when it looked as if she was 
going to pass to the Jeeward of the cutter, but 
she kept her course. When right on to the 
light-ship the Genesta was found close on her lee 
bow and on the starboard tack ; she saw that the 
cutter had the right of way, but how was she to 
avoid acollision? There was no time or room 
to jibe or pass to leeward, and the only course 
was to keep on the same tack and trust to luck 
and to the cutter’s keeping off; but the time was 
too short, and the cutter was sailing too fast, and 
crash went her bowsprit through the Purztan’s 
mainsail about eight feet from leech-rope; the 
strain was too much for the Genesta’s bow- 
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sprit and it was snapped off, and in a twinkling 
of the eye was in the water, trailing alonsgside 
of her starboard bow. The Puritan, after the 
collision, jibed and sailed around on the star- 
board tack to the judges’ steamer for instructions, 
acknowledging it to be her fault. The Out- 
ING steamer, at the time of the disaster, being 
within fifty feet of light-ship, those at the stern 
were able to see on the port side where the 
collision took place, and those in the bow able 
to see only the tip of bowsprit when it passed 
through the sail. Whether the disaster could 
have been avoided is a question that will probably 
never be answered. 

The judges, taking into consideration all the 
facts of the case, with the approval of the owners 
of the Puritan, awarded the race to the Genesta, 
which the cutter’s owner, Sir Richard Sutton, 
most generously, and, in a thoroughly sportsman- 
like manner, promptly declined, remarking that 
unless the race were won by a fair and square sail 
he should not accept it. The Genesta’s request 
for two days for repairs was freely granted; the 
disabled yacht was taken in tow, and the fleet 
of spectators were soon on their homeward 
journey. Such was the result of the second 
day, — unfortunate in a great many respects, but 
more particularly because the breeze was strong 
and steady, promising a good race. OUTING’S 


steamer was the first to reach the Hook to spread 
the news, and Boston gained her first report from 
this source, twenty minutes ahead of all others. 
On Friday, September 11, a third attempt was 
made ; the course the same as before, twenty miles 


to windward and back. The evening previous, 
the Genesta had replaced her broken bowsprit 
with one of American timber, stronger, although 
a trifle heavier, than the one lost. At the usual 
time the competing yachts, as well as a generous 
following, though not so large as previous days, 
were on hand at the starting-point, and a heavy, 
long swell and a moderate wind from the east-by- 
north welcomed them, —just the kind of weather 
our English friends like. At 11.35 the two 
yachts crossed the line, almost together, on 
the starboard tack, there being but seven seconds 
between them, with the Yankee to windward. 
The Genesta tried the tactics of the first day, 
reaching, and by 12.40 she tacked and crossed 
the Puritan’s bow, tacking again, just to the 
windward, at 1.10. The Genesta made another 
tack, being quite close to Rockaway Beach. 
This manceuver was quickly followed by the Pu- 
ritan, and then came the prettiest bit of sailing 
of the day. 

The Puritan now had the weather-gauge, and 
with a smoother sea picked up rapidly upon 
the cutter, and at three o’clock was half a mile 
ahead and on the cutter’s lee quarter; within ten 
minutes she tacked. At 4.50, the Genesta went 
about, followed in five minutes by the Puritan, 
who had now gained wonderfully, being nearly a 
mile and a half in the lead, and the turning-stake 
not as far ahead. The Puritan made two more 
tacks, and a most beautiful calculation to round 
the stake-boat. All eyes were now centered upon 
the Yankee sloop, and the numerous steamers 
and sailing craft were closely clustered around 
the stake-boat to see how the great spinnaker 
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would be set for the run home. She has reached 
the mark, and amidst the screams of the whistles 
of the various steam craft, and cheers from 
the throats of enthusiastic yachtsmen, the Pu- 
ritan’s nose was pointed homeward. The set- 
ting of the spinnaker marred the scene; from 
some unaccountable blunder it was fully fifteen 
minutes before it was set, and then in a 
very disgraceful manner. Where was the Ge- 
nesta? Every one had forgotten her. All 
alone she was doing the best she could, at least 
two miles from thestake-boat, which it would take 
certainly half an hour to round. Again the an- 
nouncement of no race, as less thanan hour re- 
mained in which to reach home, which was an 
impossibility. The experience of Monday was 
repeated, —the struggle to reach port before 
dark. The result of this race proved the superi- 
ority of the Yankee craft. The sea was great ; the 
cutter dipped her nose into each billow, and often 
her head-sails were wet ten feet up, while her 
decks were covered with water continually. The 
‘¢skimming dish,” the Yankee center-board, had 
hardly taken an ounce of water on deck, and 
rarely, if ever, did her bowsprit strike the water. 
It was an out-and-out beat, in the cutter’s own 
weather. The distance between the two boats 
when the race was declared off, was fully four 
miles, and if the yachts had completed the 
course must have been double that. 

On Saturday, September 12, the fourth day, 
another attempt was made over the same course. 
At eleven o’clock the yachts were ready to start. 
The yachts with spectators to view the race were 
very few in number. Fully two hours and a 
half passed before there was enough wind to 
sail. At 1.30 the judges consulted the yachts 
about starting, but neither desired to start, it 
being too late for the Puritan, and the Genesta 
claiming that the course had not been laid out 
dead to windward. The wind had now shifted 
to south-south-west and it was impossible to 
make that course unless the start was made from 
the Sandy Hook Lightship. The judges then 
declared the race off, and the yachts were towed 
to Stapleton. 

The delay was of benefit to the Purztan, for 
she was immediately hauled out of the water and 
a fresh coat of black-lead put on her bottom, 
leaving her in beautiful trim for the next race. 

On Monday, September 14, the fifth day, the 
yachts again met. Itwas mutually agreed that the 
fruitless task of sailing twenty miles to windward 
and back be given up for the present, and this 
day the regular club-course was sailed. The 
start was ordered at 10.30, off Owl’s Head. A 
large number of yachts and steamers were pres- 
ent, but there was a very much larger propor- 
tion of small boats than before. Many who 
dared not risk the sail of 20 miles to sea were 
glad to venture on the inside course. At 10.32 
the two yachts crossed the line together, the 
Genesta to leeward as in the other races. The 
tide was flood, and the wind was light from south- 
west-by-west. They stood on the starboard 
tack towards Long Island, Genesta gaining, but 
gaining to leeward. At 10.37 they tacked to- 
gether, the cutter leading; she gained somewhat 
on the Puritan, but the sloop was well to wind- 
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ward. At 10.46 the Genesta tacked, followed 
immediately by the Purztan ; this hitch was by the 
Staten Island shore. Here the sloop, taking a 
puff of wind, gained fast upon the cutter, and 
passed out through the Narrows five minutes in 
the lead. The wind now had nearly died out, 
and the yachts were almost motionless until near 
noon, when a breeze came in from the south- 
west. The Puritan went on the port tack and 
passed Buoy No. 14; at 12.18 she took the star- 
board tack with a good lead, and then a port 
tack fifteen minutes later, while the Genesta 
stood on the starboard ; at 12.40 the Puritan was 
ahead on the starboard tack, and some distance 
to windward; within the next fifteen minutes 
she made two more tacks; at one o'clock the 
Genesta had somewhat improved her position ; 
at Buoy No. 10, the turning-point, the Puritan 
was about three minutes ahead of the cutter. 
After passing Buoy No. 8} the wind came out 
fresh, and it was a fine race, for neither yachts 
had any advantage of tide or wind. 

At Buoy No. 5, the Puritan had a lead of 4m. 
35s. There was a little sea outside, which the 
sloop took to more kindly than the cutter. The 
turn at the light-ship was made in a din of noise 
by the steamers waiting to see the turn. 

The Genesta had gained 13s. on the sloop 
from Buoy No. 5; from here the reach was in 
favor of the sloop by 3s.; after passing Buoy 
No. 5, on the return, the wind had died down. 
At 3.23 the Puritan stood on the starboard 
tack towards the shore, and tacked soon after 
weathering Buoy No. 8}. The cutter was fur- 
ther to windward at this point, with nine minutes 
between the two boats. Buoy No. Io was passed, 
and the yachts again received salutes from the 
accompanying sailing-craft. The wind now 
being so light, it was feared that the race could 
not be completed, especially as there wasa strong 
tide setting out. The finish-line was, however, 
reached within the limit, the Yankee sloop 
leading by 16m. Igs. corrected time. The scene 
at the conclusion of this race was a most excit- 
ing one; besides the numerous yachts _hover- 
ing around, the hills of the Staten Island shore 
were covered with people, and a shout rang out 
accompanied by the shrill, if not musical, note 
of the steam-whistle, filling the hearts of all 
American yachtsmen with joy. The Puritan had 
won her first victory from the English Genesta. 

The final race was sailed on Wednesday, 
September 16, the sixth day. It was the much- 
postponed race, twenty miles to windward; or 
leeward, and back. The morning broke with 
a good, wholesale W.N.W. breeze, and the 
water was smooth. The signal for the start 
was given at eleven o’clock, and the course to 
be sailed was E.S.E., with the wind dead aft. 
The Genesta was to windward of judges, and 
on port tack; she came around, making a half- 
circle, jibing over to cross the line, while the 
Puritan, on starboard tack, made a smaller turn. 
The Genesta crossed the line, diagonally followed 
by the Puritan forty-five seconds later, on the 
starboard tack, and to windward of the cutter. 
Both boats, oncrossing, set spinnakersand jib-top- 
sails to starboard, —the Englishman just before; 
and the Yankee at the instant of starting. The 
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Puritan gained from the start, but kept off, 
not desiring to come near her rival. Soon 
after foresail and jib-topsail were taken in, and 
the cutter set a small jib-topsail, and also spin- 
naker to port. At twelve o’clock the sloop was 
about 200 feet ahead. The cutter seemed to do 
better with her spinnaker to port. At half-past 
twelve the sloop was about 500 feet in the lead ; 
a quarter of an hour later the cutter showed a 
trifle ahead, the yachts being a quarter of a mile 
apart. At 12.50 both boats took in topsails, — 
the cutter replacing hers with a sprit-topsail, but 
the sloop never once replaced hers for the rest of 
the race. The outer-mark was rounded by the 
Genesta with light sails flying until turn; while 
the Puritan was two minutes, six seconds in the 
wake, with lower sails only, having taken in her 
light sails sometime before rounding. The wind 
was now freshening greatly; the tide was ad- 
verse, but the breeze more than made up for 
what was lost by the tide. The course was now 
towards the Jersey shore, and the sloop seemed 
to point closer than the cutter, although she was 
doing better than she had in light weather. At 
1.23 the yachts came about and stood towards 
the Long Island shore, the sloop gaining. About 
five minutes afterward the sloop housed her top- 
sail, for the wind was stronger and the sea heavier, 
and the cutter changed her sprit-topsail for a jib- 
header. At 1.50 a squall struck them; but the 
yachts kept on, not seeming to mind it, although 
the wind was over thirty-five miles an hour. It 
was of short duration, but the sea was heavier 
than before. It was the cutter’s weather, but the 
sloop seemed to be going the faster. At 2.16 
another tack was se by both yachts; the 
sloop on the cutter’s weather quarter. At 3.30 
the Rockaway Hotel was abeam; the sloop was 
ranging ahead, while the cutter was obliged to 
keep in the sloop’s wake. The Scotland light- 


. ship was now in sight, and the race belonged to 


neither. The wind was howling, and the accom- 
panying yachts had all they could do buffeting 
the seas with double-reef sails; the pilot-boats, 
which are used to the severest of weather, were 
under the smallest possible quantity of sail. 
There was not much time wasted before the 
Yankee sloop crossed the finish line, winning by 
Im. 38s. corrected, or 2m. gs. actual time. As in 
the preceding races, the winner received an en- 
thusiastic reception, which continued until the 
vanquished had also crossed the line. 

Such was the ending of a series of races com- 
menced with the aggravated effort of three 
failures on account of lack of wind. The visiting 
yacht had all the kinds of weather any one could 
ask for; all the courtesies and favors shown that 
could be desired. She was outsailed on all points 
by a much reviled American center-board skim- 
ming-dish, built within three months of the race, 
and without, as always supposed necessary, 
even one season’s preparation. All honor to the 
country, to the yacht’s builder, and to the noble 
crew that handled our pride with such skill! 

Veritas. 


A tabular account of the races will be found 
in its appropriate place in the Monthly Record. — 
EpITor. ] 
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LAWRENCE E. MYERS IN ENGLAND. 


So great an interest has been displayed among 
lovers of athletic sports, regarding the recent 
wonderful performances of Mr. L. E. Myers in 
England, I feel that a more comprehensive and 
detailed account of his triumphs than has yet 
appeared would prove an acceptable contribu- 
tion to the pages of the Club. 

Sailing from New York on May g, he was cor- 
dially welcomed by a delegation of athletes on 
his arrival in London. He ran his first race May 
30, at Croydon, in Surrey,. nine miles south of 
London. He won the scratch half mile in 2 
minutes 2} seconds easily ; he also competed in 
the quarter-milehandicap ; but, being misinformed 
as to the number of men to start in the final, he 
finished fourth in his heat, supposing his inform- 
ant correct, and that the first four were entitled 
to run in the final; but only the first three ran in 
the final, so he had no chance in the run-off, 
although he could easily have qualified had he 
known the conditions, and would probably have 
won the race. The next games he competed at, 
were those of the Civil-Service Club at the Lillie 
Bridge Grounds, near London. It rained nearly 
all day, and the track was wet and soft; never- 
theless he won his heat in the quarter mile, in 
502 seconds, and the final race in 48% sec- 
onds, which is only } second slower than his 
own best-on-record of 48%. This was the fast- 
est time made during the trip for that distance. 

The following Saturday, June 13, at games of 
Widnes Athletic Club, Farnworth, near Man- 
chester, he won three races, the scratch quarter 
in 54 seconds, J. M. Cowie, England’s champion 
sprinter, second, by two yards. He acknowledged 
Myers’ superior ability by running second to him 
in such slow time. At the start Cowie took up 
his position two yards behind the champion, and 
made no attempt to pass him, well knowing he 
would not be passed. The scratch half he won 
in 2 minutes 7% seconds, by 10 yards, from W. 
Snook, England’s best middle-distance runner. 
Snook can beat two minutes, for a half, and he 
knew, as well as Cowie, that Myers would not be 
passed, so he made no effort to win, but let 
Myers win easily. This accounts for the slow 
‘time made. 

The next race was a half-mile handicap, and 
he had to go very fast to win. He was some- 
what annoyed at one athlete to whom he was 
conceding 35 yards’ start, whose boast, that 
** Myers couldn’t catch him,” was flying around 
the track, and reached Myers’ ears; and he then 
determined to have this young man’s scalp. At 
the start, he went after his men like a flash. He 
passed the 35-yard man 140 yards from home; 
running strongly down the home stretch, he won 
easily by 8 yards, in 1.572, which is quite re- 
markable, taking into consideration that he had 
run two races previously, over a rough, grass 
track. Of this race the Athletic News says :— 

‘* There never was a man more naturally cut 
out for running than L. E. Myers. He is nar- 
row-chested, with next to nothing above his 
hips; but his style of going, the way in which 
he puts his feet down, is without doubt the most 
perfect action ever exhibited by any pedestrian. 
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His style is just the same whethér he is going 
fast or slow; and the way he managed to cut 
down his twenty-two competitors in the half was 
simply superb; he appeared to do it easily; but 
when a man wins over such a distance from 
scratch in 1.57% he has not many yards to 
spare. He certainly treated the spectators to 
some of the best running ever witnessed. No 
one doubted his ability to win the two scratch 
races, but it was open to serious question 
whether he could give away the big starts in the 
handicap half. He was at scratch of course, 
and, with a big field in front of him, it certainly 
looked beyond the power of any man to get 
through the men and win from scratch; but, 
running with superb judgment and with wonder- 
ful ease and gracefulness, he came through, and 
won the race by 8 yards.” 

He tells an amusing experience while at Man- 
chester. While walking along a by-path, he 
chanced to come on two young men who were 
about to race to a post a hundred yards away. 
While they were trying to get an even start, 
Mr. Myers, in a sprit of fun, asked to be allowed 
to join in the race. They ‘‘ sized him up,” and 
a contemptuous consent was given, accompanied 
by the remark, ‘* Don’t let us run too far away 
from you.” Myers won, of course, to their 


chagrin; but imagine their astonishment next 
day in finding their despised competitor of the 
day before giving them 4o yards start in a 
quarter, and after the race had been run and 
won by Myers, one of the men came up to him 
and said, in an injured tone, ‘t Why didn’t you 


let us know?—that wasn’t fair yesterday; we 
thought you was some stuff.” Coming back to 
London, he ran in a half-mile handicap at the 
South London Harrier’s games, on June 16. He 
was so heavily handicapped that there was no 
possibility of winning, hence he did not perse- 
vere and was unplaced. The race was won in 
1.542, which is a second better than the record, 
so he could not possibly have won it on the 
rough track. On the Saturday following he ran 
in a 1,000-yards handicap at Stamford Bridge, 
games of the London Athletic Club. He was 
unplaced in this race; feeling unwell and not 
willing to run a hard. race, the handicaps being 
excessive, he did not finish, but dropped out 
at 500 yards. 

Taking a journey to Lancashire, the next Sat- 
urday (27th) finds him winning the half and 
quarter at the English championships at South- 
port, on the west coast of England. He took the 
quarter in 52% seconds. Cowie led off at a fast 
pace, but soon followed the tactics he practiced 
at Widnes, and Myers had no difficulty in win- 
ning by four yards. In the half, G. Matheus led 
on sufferance for the first quarter (60s.), when 
Myers romped away and won by seventy-five 

ds in2.o1. The track was very loose, and, 
although the day was perfect, no fast time could 
be made. Mr. Myers’ easy and graceful style 
was very much admired, and on coming down 
the stretch he was received with rounds of ap- 
plause. The cups and medals were presented to 
the champion by the Mayor of Southport, ina 
neat little speech complimenting him on his sig- 
nal success. 
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On the following Monday (29th), at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne games of the North Durham Cricket 
Club, he won a handicap quarter in the fast time 
of 49% seconds, and a half mile in 1.56. His 
next engagement was on July 4, at the Crewe 
Alexandra games, where another American vic- 
tory was added to the fame of America’s birth- 
day. He won the 300-yard handicap in 33? 
seconds. He started with the pistol, and, sprint- 
ing after his men, soon had them well in hand, 
drawing away on the home-stretch, he won easily, 
hands down, by eight yards. 

After running second in the trial heat of the 
quarter handicap in 522 seconds, Myers got a 
good start in the final, and, running easily for 
the first 220 yards, he raced down the home- 
stretch a little behind Sherratt; in half a dozen 
strides he was even, and then he ran home and 
touched the tape, a winner by four yards, amid 
the enthusiastic cheering of the spectators, in 
504 seconds. His next appearance was at the 
games of the Spartan Harriers, at Alexandra 
Palace, July 6, where he won a half-mile handicap 
by one and a half yards after a splendid race, 
in 1.488. The track was not a full half mile 
(880 yards), but only measured 843 yards, and 
the time given is for that distance. 

On the 11th, at the games of the Hull Athletic 
Club, he won the half in 2.02}, but was un- 
fortunately compelled to stay out of the final of 
the quarter owing to his shoe breaking in the 
trial heat, which he won in 49} seconds. On 
the 18th he ran in the Wigan Cricket Club games 
at Wigan, about twenty miles from Manchester. 
It had rained all day, and the grass-track was 
in a wretched condition. 

His only 220-yard race was run here. The 
course was uneven, and the abrupt corners were 
very awkward, which accounts for the slow time ; 
third place was all he could get in 23 seconds. 
Soon after this he won his heat in the handicap 
quarter in 51 seconds, — a splendid feat on a wet, 
slippery, grass-track, which was by no means 
smooth. Owing to a wretched blunder on the 
program, he was called out nine minutes later 
to contest the final. He had already run three 
hard races, and it is not strange that he failed to 
win under the conditions noted. Had there 
been a proper interval of rest between the heats 
he could not have lost this race; however, he 
ran again, and was beaten but a scant yard in 51 
seconds. This speaks volumes for his indomi- 
table pluck: it left him quite prostrated. This 
running two quarter miles, each in 51 seconds, 
within 10 minutes, is an unparalleled feat. The 
Earl of Crawford, who witnessed the games, com- 
plimented Myers, telling him he was the only 
real runner he had ever seen. 

His next entry was in the Manchester Police 
games, on the 23d; he here won the 440 handi- 
cap in 49} seconds. The weather and track 
were perfect, and the record would doubtless 
have been lowered but for an accident. Myers 
at the start rushed off with a magnificent burst 
of speed, but the tremendous strain burst his 
shoe; and, under these circumstances, the per- 
formance will rank as one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. A broken running-shoe causes a loss of 
at least one second in a quarter, probably more. 
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He caught his competitors at 300 yards, and, 
going by like a spectre, won by 15 yards. 

The next day, at Ulverston, the scratch quarter 
in 542 seconds, and the handicap half in 2.01, 
fell to his share. The track was grass, and 
lumpy, and the time necessarily slow ; the former 
he won by ten yards from W. Snook, and the 
latter by a yard and a half from M. Sexton to 
whom he gave 53 yards’ start. On August I 
we find the champion competing at Blackburn, 
on a grass-track; he captured the 440 yards’ 
handicap, after a brilliant run, in 492 seconds, 
which is nowa best-on-record for a grass quarter. 
The great concourse went almost into ecstasies 
over Myers’ superb exhibition. In England, 
athletics have a much stronger hold on the 
popular heart than in America, and it is safe to 
say that no athlete in modern times ever received 
so popular a welcome. The enthusiastic cheer- 
ing was tremendous. He also took the half-mile 
handicap in 2.002 seconds with ridiculous ease. 
His victories were cheered and re-cheered to the 
echo. After a full day’s rest, he competed at the 
Blackley Cricket Club’s games, in Manchester ; 
the event was a handicap half, run in a pouring 
rain. The course was very narrow, and the race 
was a grand one; he finished second to W. 
Snook by 2 yards. Snook had 20 yards’ start ; 
the time was 1.56. Myers’ time was 1.56}, 
which is the best on record for a grass half. 

It is but just to say that he was out of form on 
this day. Myers is at his best on a dry, hot day, 
and never feels speedy on a wet day. After run- 
ning this race he took a cab, and was rapidly 
driven over to the Pomona grounds, six miles 
away ; here he was so outrageously handicapped 
in the quarter, that he could only get third in 
his heat, although he ran in 493 seconds, —a per- 
formance which nearly equals the record, taking 
into account the disadvantage of a down-pouring 
rain. The two days following, August 4 and 
5, at the Victoria Athletic Club, Stoke-on-Trent, 
he ran on the first day, a scratch quarter in the 
rain, which he won in 584seconds. There being 
no serious opposition, he had entered for the 100, 
440, and half, but only ran in the quarter, on 
account of the rain. 

On the next day the weather was splendid 
until 4.30 P.M., when the rain again began, pre- 
cluding any fast time being made. Myers won the 
scratch half in 2.14%, but one runner (who only 
ran for second prize) daring to compete against 
him. In the quarter handicap, however, he had 
a testing race. A. Wharton, with 24 yards’ start, 
won in 49 seconds, at 350 yards; Myers made a 
desperate endeavor to overtake him, but Whar- 
ton was game, and held out to the finish, winning 
by a yard; the time was remarkably fast over a 
wet and loose track. ‘‘ Myers who ran superbly, 
though unsuccessfully, certainly rather gained 
than lost by this performance, which was, under 
the circumstances, at least equal to anything 
he has ever done in public on any previous 
occasion.” His next engagement was at Hadley, 
in Shropshire, on August Io, where the quarter 
handicap fell to his flying feet in 49# seconds, 
over a poor track. While at Hadley a 120-yard 
race was arranged, and the champion finished 
second by a yard in 11} seconds. with the wind. 
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Although this is not a record, it is faster than 
any man ever ran before, the record being 114 
seconds. 

This marvelous burst of speed greatly as- 
tonished the English athletic world, who were of 
the opinion that Myers had lost his sprint power, 
as he had run but few races successfully, except 
quarters and halves. 

Preston was the scene of his next triumph. On 
August 15 he ran second in the half to a compet- 
itor who had 40 yards’ start, who won by 3 yards. 
The turns were sharp and awkward, which Myers 
could not negotiate ; besides he was considerably 
hampered by a beaten competitor, who stopped 
in front of him throwing him out of his stride. 
Had it not been for this latter circumstance 
Myers could not have lost the race, as the man 
stopped him considerably more than three yards, 
he ran very hard in the half, and was quite 
fatigued. 

There is nothing so exhausting as to stop, or 
be stopped ina race and go on again; hence, 
when he started in the quarter handicap, he ran 
only third in the heat, and, as this failed to 
qualify, he had no chance in the final. His next 
and last appearance was at Rochdale, on the 19th. 
He was in magnificent form, winning both the 
quarter and half-mile handicaps. In the half he 


gave the spectators a sample of his very best 
pace, and cut down his competitors in that man- 
ner peculiar to himself. At the start he went 
away easily with his long, swinging stride ; slowly 
closing up on his men, he flashed by the stand, 
his eye keenly watching every change in position 


of his contestants. When 300 yards from the 
tape he let himself out, and took the lead 50 
yards from the tape, amid the vociferous cheer- 
ing of the spectators, and won by five yards in 
the splendid time of 1.57 seconds. 

His last race was a 440-yard handicap run. 
This race was a rare treat for the spectators. He 
contented himself in running second in his trial 
heat in 51 seconds. In the final heat A. Mason 
started out with a rush, closely followed by the 
pack. At 200 yards Myers let out, and was 
doing his utmost. At 25 yards from the finish 
Myers caught Mason, who challenged him, and 
the pair then ran a terrific race to the tape, which 

- resulted in a dead heat and electrified the audi- 
ence, who rose as one man and made the air 
tremble with tumultuous applause. The judges 
hung out the numbers deciding that the two had 
run a dead heat for first im 49? seconds. Mason 
had 24 yards’ start, but his hard work had used 
him up, so the dead heat was not run, Myers 
merely walking over for first prize, and so 
brought a most successful record to a close. 

America may well be proud of her doughty 
little champion. He has shown our English 
cousins that pluck and energy and muscle may 
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grow on this side of the Atlantic, and that 
athletes are not exclusively produced in Eng- 
land. 


Charles Lee Meyers. 


A MODEL-YACHT REGATTA AT NAUSHON., 


THE annual regatta of the Bennet Yacht 
Club came off on Saturday, September 19, 1885, 
in so heavy a blow that few of the boats could 
race. The entries were as follows : — 

Silvie, H. S. Rupell, Jr., owner, Commodore 
R.B. Forbes, builder ; 1/avona, H.S. Rupell, Jr., 
owner, Hanson, builder; Falcon, W. C. Forbes, 
owner, R. B. Forbes, builder; Grayling, E. W. 
Forbes, owner, Hanson, builder; /oave, Miss S. 
Forbes, owner, R. B. Forbes, builder; Petre/, 
W. C. Forbes, owner, Hanson, builder; Saga- 
more, J. M. Forbes, Jr., owner, J. M. Forbes, Jr., 
builder; Unnamed, J. M. Forbes, Jr., owner, 
W. C. Forbes, builder. 

The AZarona, Grayling, and Petrel are boats 
that have been offered as prizes for previous races. 
The Petrel was won by the Fascon, built by R. 
B. Forbes, in 1883; the Grayling by the Eagle, 
by R. B. Forbes, owned by E. W. Forbes, in 
1884. The M/arona was won by the Sz/vie, 1884, 
by R. B. Forbes, and owned by H. S. Rupell, 
Jr. The Marona won the race, having had an 
extra pound of keel put on just before the race. 
They were started a little north of the Cedar 
wharf. 

Just after the start, my boat Sagamore shot 
right up behind the /oxze, which was steadily 
plowing for the finish, and took her ‘* Genesta 
like,” in the mainsail, twisting both around 
and heading them for the start, and spoilin 
their chances for the race. They were both 
quickly set straight and started anew. The Fa/- 
con, which is our fastest sailer, jibed round and 
had to be started anew. The MMZarona is very 
stiff, and, with one reef, she made a bee-line for 
the other side, scooting for all she was worth. 
The Grayling went straight across, but not fast 
enough to win the prize. The S#/vie also went 
straight across, and swift, but not swift enough 
to cover the allowance of the first of her follow- 
ers; the way they came in was as follows: .S7/- 
vie, Marona, Falcon, Grayling, Sagamore, 
Foxie, Petre’, the Unnamed was not timed; or, 
corrected, Marona, Sagamore, Falcon, Grayling, 
Silvie, Foxie, Petrel, and Unnamed. The Saga- 
more is a boat I roughly finished for that day, and 
I shall carefully finish ber next year. I did every 
thing myself except the molding and putting on 
the lead keel and fastening on the rudder; she is 
dug out very thin, and has a heavy keel and is 
very stiff; she has small sails, and I am going to 
have big top-sails for light weather. The wind 
was too strong for Ralph & Edwards’ boats. 


F. M. Forbes, Fr. 





Mr. R. D. SEARS, whose portrait appears in 
this issue on page 134, is the lawn-tennis cham- 
pion of America. His brilliant record needs no 
comment at this time, as it is familiar to all play- 
ers both in this country and in England. 

We hope, at some future time, to publish the 
principal events of his career in full detail as a 
matter of historical record. No one has done 
more to encourage and elevate the standard of 
the game, both on and off the tennis-ground, 
than our popular champion, and posterity will 
owe him a heavy debt of gratitude. He is now 
in the prime of his powers, and bids fair to hold 
his title for some time to come. That such may 
be the case is the wish of all his friends, of whom 
he has a host. 

* 
* * 

THE great contest of 1885 for the America cup 
has passed into history. Our American yachts- 
men cling to that famous trophy with a tenacity 
worthy of their hardy kinsmen from whom it was 
won. The late contest was remarkable for the 
intense interest which it excited throughout the 
country. When the America gained her famous 
victory the exultation here was naturally great 
and universal ; but even that event did not attract 
the general attention to the noble sport of yacht- 
ing which the recent race did. American yacht- 
ing in those days was confined to a comparatively 
small group of men. There were, at that time, 
few who had the time or the inclination to indulge 
in the sport. Now, with the enormous growth 
of wealth in this country, there has been a cor- 
responding increase of the leisurely classes, and 
the American pleasure-marine has taken on enor- 
mous proportions, with 150 yacht-clubs where 
then but one existed. All this growth has been 
quiet and natural. 

The former efforts made by English yachtsmen 
to win back the cup occasioned but little excite- 
ment outside of the circles immediately jnter- 
ested. There was prevalent a calm feeling of 
reliance upon the superiority of our craft to any- 
thing which could be pitted against them from 
the other side. But this year a feeling of ap- 
prehension was perceptible in the air. Our 
yachtsmen had kept themselves informed as to 
what was going on across the water, and it was 
known that the English had been making great 
improvements in their methods and their models 
of late. The splendid fame of the Genesta had 
preceded her, and the alarm felt by our yachts- 


men as to the prospect of meeting her spread to 
the public at large. Yachting was the great 
topic of the year. American prestige upon the 
ocean, which the America’s victory had made 
complete at that day, had, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, —the decay of our merchant ma- 
rine and the dwindling of our navy, — been 
maintained only by our Leantifal pleasure-fleet ; 
and there was danger that the last twig might be 
plucked from our laurel crown. The Purztan was, 
by thousands, felt to be the boat of destiny, and,, 
from the moment of her launching, her name 
became a household word. Courage revived 
among many who had been most despondent. 
There was a prophetic instinct that the keeping 
of the cup depended upon her, and events justi- 
fied the feeling. 


* 
* * 


How great a measure of excitement attended 
the contest was shown by the interest in the pre- 
liminary races to decide which yacht should 
have the honor of defending the cup; the in- 
terest in that and the succeeding events was 
manifest in a sp ange! attention that seemed to fall 


little short of that given the memorable political 
struggle of the preceding year. Now that, with 
the end of the yachting-season and the satisfac- 
tion of victory achieved, the interest in the con- 
test has become passive, — though in yachting in 
general it has been made more intense than 
ever, —it might be well to consider some of the 
questions which the contest raised and has, for 
the time being, decided. 

The victory was by no means an easy one, and 
the Genesta proved herself a rival which it was 
an honor to meet, and which took the utmost 
effort to defeat. Had it not been for the build- 
ing of the Puritan we should have been tried 
and found wanting, as was proved by the other 
three contests in which the Genzesta subsequently 
took triumphant part. It is a matter of some 
regret that the Przscél/a was not kept in commis- 
sion, to engage in these minor matches ; possibly 
the cutter might not then have had so complete 
a walk-over, for the closeness of the struggle 
between the Préscilla and the Puritan showed 
that we had at least one other boat which might 
have been.a match for the stranger. But the 
bearing of Sir Richard Sutton was so handsome 
throughout that the minor honors gained by 
his beautiful craft were not begrudged him. 
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ALL in all the superiority of the American 
model has been shown by this contest. While 
the cutter has its merits, the type has been car- 
ried to an extreme, as well as in the case of its 
opposite, the ‘*skimming-dish” pattern. A 
moderately beamy boat is a better all-round 
craft than one with little beam and great depth. 
She is better for speed and better for weather. 
The Puritan is by no means of the ‘‘ skimming- 
dish” model. She is of good, sensible propor- 
tions, combining fair breadth with decent 
depth, and ballast evenly distributed inside and 
out. It has been asserted that in the ultimate 
test of an ocean race the Puritan would stand 
little show beside the Gezes¢a, and that it would 
be hazardous to attempt to cross the Atlantic in 
her. There is no foundation for the claim. The 
Puritan proved herself a magnificent rough- 
weather craft, coming in with dry decks and 
dry canvas, where the Genesta was thoroughly 
drenched. With all the depth of the latter, she 
has not the leverage which the good bearings of 
the Puritan give, enabling her ‘‘to stand up 
like a house” against the wind. And it ‘should 
be an easy matter to see that a craft which rides 
over the waves is better for sea-going than one 
which plunges through them. The great ob- 
jection to the center-board is the inconvenient 
way in which it splits up the room; but this 
objection may be overcome some day, in all 
probability, by the invention of a practicable 
folding center-board. The success of the Puri- 
tan will probably finally convince British yachts- 
men that they are heavily handicapped by the 
restrictions imposed by their arbitrary system 
of measurement, and it is likely that these 
restrictions will soon be swept away. There 
is a growing disposition to adopt American 
innovations over there, and it is said that 
already the center-board has made converts, 
and next season will see some new yachts 
equipped with the Yankee device which enables 
a boat to keep so wonderfully to windward. 
Therefore, it would not be surprising if, before 
long, our British rivals returned to fight us with 
our own weapons. It will not do for us to rest 
on our arms. We must keep on improving our 
_ models; and it would be strange, indeed, if the 
talented young designer of the Puritan were 
not given a good chance to better his own 
work. The contest of 1885 is evidently not the 
last for the championship of the seas which will 
take place between the two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

Indeed, it would not be surprising if the next 
international contest should take place in British 
waters; for it must be borne in mind that 
American trophies are now also in English keep- 
ing, and, by the conditions of some of the later 
races won by the Genestfa, our boats must cross 
the water if they would gain back the prizes then 


taken. 
* 
ss © 


IT is gratifying to note that in the international 
contest American seamanship has vindicated its 


old fame. It was averred that, with the decline 
of our commerce, we had no longer the sailors 
to man a yacht successfully ; but English gentle- 
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men who saw the race said it would be impos- 
sible to secure anywhere a finer crew than that 
which sailed the Puritan. 
” 
* * 

Tuis has been a great year for fruits. We 
gathered our annual harvest of bicycle records in 
September, and the crop was an enormous one. 
There was, of course, the usual early, summer 
fruit, fair, and of good quality, and a few windfalls 
that were, perhaps, a little wormy at the core ; but 
it remained for the three days’ gale, at Springfield. 
to bring down the whole rosy shower of fallrecords, 
of good keeping quality, that we shall put away 
to feast upon through winter months. In point 
of interest, and quality of work done, the Spring- 
field race meeting of 1885 was far ahead of any 
previous occasion; that the records would be 
lowered a few seconds was almost a foregone 
conclusion weeks before the event, but no 
one dreamed of the wholesale record-lowering 
that was witnessed at this successful meeting. 
The making of new records one day, to break 
them the next, and again on the third day, was 
simply treating the public to a series of pleasant 
and wholly unexpected surprises. Verily, it was 
good to be there. Meanwhile the British lion sat 
upon his haunches, smiling benignly, as one by 
one the races were run off, —for, in the light of 
an international contest, it was a very one-sided 
affair, —and the American eagle, looking on 
serenely, took what he could get. And though 
he did not get ‘‘ The lion’s share,” altogether, 
the old bird has considerable to be proud of. 

ee 

THE amateur bicycle records, from two miles 
to twenty, are now represented by an entire new 
set of figures. Below two miles, however, only 
the half mile was touched, sifgular as it may ap- 
pear, for it was thought that the amateur mile- 
record of 2.39 would be among the very first to 
fall. In the mile professional the time has 
been brought 3% seconds lower than that made 
by John Prince, on the Hampden Park track, last 
year,’ Prince beating his own record two 
seconds, though coming in fifth,—and other 
times changed in the quarter, half, and three- 
quarters up to five miles. The five-mile amateur 
tricycle record falls nearly two minutes (lacking 
but 4} seconds) from that made by Chambers at 
Hartford, the week previous, with like changes 
down to the quarter. There were no American 
tandem tricycle records above the mile ; but now 
American records have been established from one 
to five, aud best English records beaten for 
those distances, the three-mile surpassing even 
the best three-mile world’s dzcycle at the time it 
was.made. But the story is a long one, and 
the figures themselves, as given on the pages of 
the monthly record, will tell it better. 

ss 

AND what does it all signify? That we are 
learning how to make fast tracks, or build fast 
machines, or train fast men? Doubtless all 
three, though the human machine should have 


1 Howell has since lowered Wood’s record for the mile 
to 2.31 2-5s. 
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the larger share of praise. It was Maud S. who 
won the mile in 2.08}, and not Pushem & Co.’s 
sulky; yet the sulky and the jockey and the 
track were all factors in the glory of the achieve- 
ment. At the Springfield races one fact seems 
to have been demonstrated, — that our Ameri- 
can racing-men need a more thorough and sys- 
tematic training, and better physical development 
that shall bring out all the good that there is 
in them. 
* 
* * 

Ir has already been shown that we have 
thoroughly good men in this country ; and though 
Hendee, Hamilton, and the lamented Stone un- 
fortunately had not the opportunity to give our 
foreign visitors an exhibition of their powers, 
Rowe, Weber, Kluge, Burnham, Knapp, and 
others that might be named, are hosts in them- 
selves. Having the men and the wheels, — for 
racing-machines seem now almost perfection, — 
the one thing needful more than aught else is to 
generally improve our race-tracks. Springfield 
has shown how to make a fast track, and there 
is no good reason why we should not have a 
similar one in every important bicycling center 
throughout the country. It is absolutely essen- 
tial, both to the development of new men, and, 
by the opportunities afforded for constant prac- 
tice, to the bringing out of the best there is in 
the men from whom we are expecting so much in 
the future. Two-fifths of a second tacked on 
to fourteen minutes or so, in a five-mile race, 
seems almost too small a matter to take into 
consideration ; and yet this fraction of a second 
often represents all the difference between vic- 
tory and defeat. When a man loses a race 
by a foot it might be stated that he has come 
within thirteen inches of winning; but the 
fact is, he has shown the utmost of his* power 
for a spurt, while his competitor may have won 
easily without having called out the last of his 
reserve strength. To the possession of endur- 
ance and a surprising amount of reserve force 
for a tremendous effort at the finish, a large 
measure of the success of our English cousins is 
due. Crist lost the amateur half-mile by a few 
inches after a splendid lead,— it has been said 
through a thoughtless, backward glance when 
nearing the finish. It is just as likely that he 
had reached the ultimate of his strength when 
English gathered himself together for the final 
effort which gained him the prize almost upon the 
threshold of defeat. 


* * 


THAT was a thoroughly good race, and the 
mile-handicap, won by Rowe, on the third day, 
was another rare bit of good work to call forth 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. On the other 
hand, it was an exasperating exhibition of tri- 
fling with the public when Howell dropped into 
a dog-trot while waiting for Brooks to change 
wheels in the three-mile Safety race, on the first 
day, for the sake of beating him by less than a 
rod at the finish. The record shows that Howell 
won by two-fifths of a second ; but the diminutive 
fraction gives no intimation of a broken wheel 
and a pause at the dressing-tent. Even amateurs 
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sometimes indulge in these little games of fol- 
low-my-leader to such an extent that a three or 
a five mile race really amounts to a hundred 
yards’ dash with a flying start. Webber was in 
earnest in the ten-mile race on Thursday, or he 
never would have beaten the world’s record for 
the hour. It was an honest effort, as every race 
should be, and the vast assemblage encored the 
honest work to the echo. Amateurs should 
never be other than honest. As for the profes- 
sionals, it is ‘* business” with them, — their 
business and not ours. 
* 
* % 

Mr. LAWRENCE EUGENE MYERs'’ recent visit 
to England has been a series of triumphs which 
would place him as the greatest living runner 
had he not already attained that honor. His 
successes have been wonderful. He met and 
gave starts to England’s best amateur runners, 
and was victorious over all. He won every even 
race in which he ran, and was only defeated when 
very heavily handicapped, or when under some 
other disadvantage. He broke two records, the 
quarter and _ half-mile grass-track records. 

Out of thirty-five races he won twenty-three, 
was second five times, and won one third prize; 
he was third a few other times; but there were 
no prizes offered for third place in those races, 
else he would have had a few more trophies. 

Mr. Myers is a Virginian by birth and a New 
Yorker by adoption. He is 5 feet 8} inches in 


height, twenty-six years of age, weighs about 115 
pounds, and is very thin, but is well propor- 


tioned except in his height. With great nerve- 
power, quickness, and judgment, he is a repre- 
sentative American athlete. His stride is seven 
and a half feet, and he moves with astonishing 
rapidity ; his muscles and sinews are like steel 
wires, which, with all his practice, do not in- 
crease in size, but only seem to harden. His 
action in running is very clean and springy, 
and he is conceded on all sides to be the most 
graceful runner, without exception, either in 
England or America. His records are, with few 
exceptions, the fastest ever made by an amateur 
for all distances up to one mile. Many of these 
performances are faster than ever run by any 
one, and are ‘‘ world’s records.” 

His most notable performance on this trip was 
running 120 yards, one yard behind, 114 seconds. 
The marvelous speed attained in this feat would 
equal a train running twenty-two miles an hour. 
The fastest quarter-mile by an English amateur 
is 50} sec.; the best English half-mile is 1 min. 
574 sec. The former record Mr Myers beat 
eleven times, and the latter five times. The 
estimated value of the prizes won while abroad is 
$1,000. 

. 
* * 

THOMAS STEVENS, as we go to press, has reached 
Erzeroum. The story of his journey from Con- 
stantinople to that place, as told, not only in his 
own private letters, butin letters to OUTING from 
American and English residents of cities ev 
route, is but a succession of remarkable ex- 
periences. When Mr. Stevens arrived in New 
York, after his journey across the American Con- 
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tinent, and expressed his determination to circle 
the globe with only a bicycle to help him on his 
way, he was regarded simply as a plucky fellow 
with a fondness for adventure. His recent ex- 
periences, however, have shown him to possess 
that indomitable will, unfailing courage and per- 
severance, as well as rare tact and good judgment, 
that enter into the make-up of such a man as 
Stanley, and give great promise that he will be 
able to finish his journey successfully. 

On starting out for Teheran, from Constanti- 
nople, he was warned that the way was beset by 
every possible danger; that of robbery being 
almost an absolute certainty. It is considered 
very unsafe for a stranger, without a guard of 
saptiehs, to visit the camps of the Kurds in the 
lonely mountain valleys; but Mr. Stevens writes 
that these lawless people have made a more fa- 
vorable impression upon him than the villagers, 
and, as they are much more cleanly, he enters 
their camps from preference whenever it is con- 
venient to do so. 

Mr. Hubbard, an American missionary of 
Sivas, Asia Minor, writes that the Pasha was 
completely captivated by Mr. Stevens and his 
wheel. ‘*‘ How sublime, both the machine and 
the man!” the Pasha exclaimed, after carefully 
examining the bicycle ; then he graciously ordered 
digueurs for the company ; but Mr. Hubbard further 
records that, ‘‘ for some of us, Mr. Stevens lost 
none of his sublimity when he quietly remarked, 
‘I never drink anything intoxicating.’” In his 
account of the attempted robbery, as told on 
another page, Mr. Stevens gives us new evidence 


of his quick perception and rare judgment in 


doing just the right thing, and his coolness in 
avoiding just the wrong thing, under trying cir- 
cumstances. He prevented the robbery, and 
nobody was hurt. 


* 
* * 


PorTIONS of his letters read like a romance. 
**On Tuesday morning,” he writes us, under 
date of August 22, ‘‘the Valz came to the ap- 
pointed starting-place at Angora in state car- 
riage, surrounded with an imposing body-guard, 
also the MJuta-seriff and all the dignitaries of 
thevélayat. The Valisent zaptiehs,” — thenative 
soldiers, — ‘* with whips, to keep back the crowds 
while I made my way out of town.” Mr. Stevens 
was fortunate in having a good half mile of very 
fair road upon which to do a little exhibition 
riding before his start, the space being quickly 
cleared by the Circassian body-guard of the Vaiz, 
who galloped to and fro, driving the thousands 
of natives thronging the way entirely off the 
road, ‘‘ that the Va/z and ladies could obtain a 
good view.” 

Through portions of his journey he is any- 
thing but unattended, and after continued ex- 
periences with too much company he wrote that 
he was beginning to have faint intimations of 
the kind of reception that was awaiting him in 
China. ‘‘It is rather tough getting from one 
decent town to another; but I could put up with 
anything and complain of nothing if the crowds 
of people would only give me a moment’s rest. 
Iam seldom alone, even in the most unsettled 
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parts of the country, and many follow.me on 
donkeys for miles.” 

And then, in another letter, for there are no 
two with similar experiences, he has struck the 
lonely mountain trails again, pushing his bicycle 
painfully before him, up narrow paths that are 
more abrupt and precipitous, and more difficult 
to overcome, than anything encountered in his 
whole journey across the American rockies. 
Yet he finds good roads in the valleys, and, in 
spite of mountains and bridgeless streams, aver- 
aged 40 milesa day between Sivas and Erzeroum, 
the cyclometer registering 308 miles. How 
many wheelmen tourists between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi, in blessed America, can show a 
better record? 

Mr. Stevens says that it will be impossible to 
do much in the way of literary work while pass- 
ing through this terrible country; but he prom- 
ises that when a resting-place for the winter is 
reached he will be able to put some experiences 
on paper that will undoubtedly be novel to Ameri- 
can and English readers. Five papers of the 
series, commenced in the October number, are 
already in hand, each paper increasing in inter- 
est as he proceeds further eastward on his won- 
derful journey, which, so far, has been crowned 
only with success. 


THE American Forestry Congress has just 
held its fourth annual meeting, and in our city. 
Although so young, the congress has gained a 
wide-spread and honorable name. No associated 
company of men in our country are engaged in a 
more important work than that in which the 
members of this congress are occupied. That 
work, as many, if not most, of our readers know, 
is to arrest if possible the reckless destruction of 
our forests, and to promote the growth of forests 
in the comparatively treeless portions of the 
country. Wherever, owing to its rough or barren 
character, the land can be more profitably 
used for the production of timber than for the 
ordinary crops of the husbandman, the con- 

ress does not propose, as some have thought, to 
orbid any owner of woodlands from cutting the 
trees whenever he may be pleased to do so, or 
to limit the use of the trees for any purpose for 
which they may be adapted. On the contrary, it 
proposes to increase the yield of the forests by a 
proper cultivation, just as the yield of our fields 
and gardens is increased by proper care, so that 
we may have an abundant supply of wood for 
fuel, for the arts and for all conveniences of life 
for which it is adapted. 

But, while seeking to accomplish this, it seeks 
als6 so to dispose the forests, and so to manage 
them, that they shall not only serve the private 
interests of their owners, but * promotive of the 
public health and welfare, by tempering the at- 
mosphere, shielding the crops from harmful winds, 
and maintaining the equable flow of our streams 
which is so important for commerce and manu- 
factures. The subject of forestry is thus seen to 
be closely connected with many of our most im- 
portant interests. 
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THE congress met here with the warm wel- 
come of the Massachusetts Agricultural and 
Horticultural Societies, the latter of which 
opened its beautiful hall for its use. It was also 
welcomed with addresses by the Governor of the 
State and the Mayor of the city. Some beauti- 
ful exhibits of natural woods, and the same as 
wrought into beautiful forms were displayed, 
and a colored chart prepared by the Bureau of 
Forestry, at Washington, was suspended near 
the platform, showing at once the compara- 
tive areas of the forest, the cleared and the waste 
land in each of the States and territories. 
During two days and a half the sessions of the 
body were occupied with the reading of impor- 
tant papers and the discussion of the topics 
treated by them. As showing the wide-spread 
interest which is already felt in the subject of 
forestry in its various aspects, delegates were 
present by appointment from every New England 
State, and many came from other States, some 
from as far away as Kansas and California. 
Great enthusiasm and earnestness were mani- 
fested in all the meetings. 

At the close of its business, on Thursday, the 
congress, by invitation of the city officials, 
made a pleasant excursion down the harbor and 
visited the institutions on Deer Island. On Fri- 
day it went by special car to Wood’s Holl to see 
and inspect the forest of 200 acres which has 
grown there from seed and young trees planted 
by Mr. J. S. Fay, which gives ocular demon- 
stration that a noble forest may be created on 


our poorest and most exposed lands, and pre- 
sents an example and incentive to the owners of 
land not only in our own Commonwealth but in 
almost every region of our country. 


® 
* * 


AND, looking at the question from the OUTING 
stand-point, who are not interested in the preser- 
vation of the forests? The very welfare of our 
people demands that they should turn away from 
the cares of the busy world occasionally, and gain 
fresh inspiration and renewed strength by contact 
with nature. The trees are a necessary adjunct 
of every-day life, and, if we can do no better, 
groves of trees should be started in our own 
pleasure parks, —or natural groves secured before 
too late, — that we may have the ‘* green woods ” 
at our very city gates. From the purely recreative 
stand-point, if for no other reason, the old forests 
should be preserved and new ones planted. 

* 
* * 

WE have received from the Century Company, 
under the title of ‘*Sport with Gun and Rod,” 
edited by Professor Alfred M. Mayer, of. the 
Stevens Institute, of Hoboken, N.J., the best col- 
lection of papers on hunting and fishing of all kinds 
that has ever been published. We find an article 
on Moose-hunting in Canada, by the Earl of 
Dunraven; two by Mackay Laffan, one of them 
on Deer-hunting on the Au Sable, the other on 
Canvas-backs and Terrapins ; Musk-Ox-hunting, 
by Lieutenant Schwatka; several papers by 


Charles C. Ward, on Bear, Moose, and Caribou 
hunting, and  Porpoise-shooting; Professor 
Mayer’s articles on Rails and Quails, on the Pre- 
historic Hunter, and Shot-guns and Reels; two 
stories by Charles Dudley Warner; a paper on 
bird-mounting, by Frederic’A. Lucas; William 
M. Tilleston’s article on American Sporting 
Dogs; and several others by authors who thor- 
oughly understand their subjects; the whole 
book being illustrated by such artists as Thomas 
Moran, Beard, Miss Bridges, Sol. Eytinge, 
Joseph Pennell, Robert Blum, Eldridge Kingsley, 
R. Swain Gifford, and a host of others whose 
names are as,well known. 


* 
* * 


AMONG recent handy volumes of useful infor- 
mation for the general library may be mentioned 
a series which, from their titles, might be called 
the ‘*‘ Wonders collection.” ' The ‘* Wonders of 
Sculpture ” is divided into two books, treating 
first, the ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, Etruscan, 
Grecian, and Roman sculpture, and the second 
modern sculpture, illustrating the Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Flemish, English, and French 
schools, with a closing chapter on sculpture in 
America. The volume contains over sixty illus- 
trations of noteworthy or famous works of art, 
from the rude carvings found in the prehistoric 
bone-caves, down to the finest examples of mod- 
ern times in the Louvre or Parthenon. The 
‘*Wonders of the Heavens” is admirably illus- 
trated, and within its thirty or more chapters is 
contained all that the general reader may desire 
to know concerning the heavenly bodies. The 
‘*Mountain Adventures” have been selected 
from the narratives of travelers in all parts of the 
world, and are interesting reading. 


* 
* * 


THE holiday books seem to grow richer each 
season. ‘‘One Year’s Sketch Book”? is the 
title of a beautiful holiday volume of sketches 
and poems, illustrated and arranged by Irene E. 
Jerome, and printed under the direction of Mr. 
George T. Andrew. Upon each page, with a quo- 
tation from some one of the poets, is given a 
dainty landscape bit, or exquisite drawing of 
flowers, or both, the whole charmingly grouped 
into four series to illustrate the seasons. From 
the dedicatory page, with its gem from H. H. to 
L’envoi, — lines of adieu from Mary E. Blake, — 
there is hardly one that is not a source of delight 
and hardly an illustration that is not thoroughly 
good. The landscape bits, chiefly New Eng- 
land scenery, are admirably engraved, and the 
mechanical make-up of the book is in the highest 
excellence. 


1 “ Wonders of Sculpture,” by Louis Viardot; ‘* Wonders 
of Art and Archzology— eypt 3,300 Years se from 
the French of De Lanoye; “ onders of Man and Nature — 
Mountain Adventures,” my | i Headley, and ‘* Wonders of 
the Heavens,” from the nch of Camille Flammarion. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York. 1885. 

2 «One Year’s Sketch Book,” by Irene E. Jerome. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1886. 





FOR MONTH ENDING SEPTEMBER 3. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 

AMONG great events in the wheel world the race- 
meeting at Springfield on the 8th, 9th, and roth of 
September must hold the record as the most impor- 
tant that has ever occurred in this or any other coun- 
try. Barring the lack of sunshine on the first day 
and the hard rain during the night following, the 
good weather for which Springfield is famous during 
bicycle race-week was again the rule. The best 
riders of England and America, both amateurs and 
professionals, took part, and a majority of the races 
were hotly contested, with the twofold result of 
creating a lively interest in the events and making 
fast time. The races were run promptly, the ar- 
rangements for conducting the meeting perfect, and, 
with the exception of the unfortunate collision be- 
tween Hendee and Stone on the first day, and the 
header by Miller on the second, everything went off 
smoothly and satisfactorily. The attendance was 
very large, estimated at about 30,000 people for the 
three days, there being 15,000 on the grounds the 
second day. 

The officers of the tournament were: director, 
Henry E. Ducker; referee, Abbott Bassett; judges, 
Dr. N. M. Beckwith, C. H. Potter, F. A. Elwell, C. A. 
Hazlett, and Stephen Terry; starter, Charles E. 
Whipple; clerk of course, D. E. Miller; timers, 
Oscar N. Whipple, George E. Robinson, and Charles 
S. Fick; scorers, George S. Miller, E. M. Wilkins, 
and J. H. Fennessey, Jr. 

Compared with previous years, the meeting of 
1885 presents some points of difference that are 
worthy to be noted. There was no parade, and con- 
sequently fewer wheels were seen in the streets or 
standing about in the lobbies of the hotels, and it 
seemed to the recorder that there was not quite so 
large an attendance of wheelmen; there was less 
noise at night if the jollification of Thursday evening, 
after the races were over, may be excepted. Only a 
few wheelmen remained in town until Friday, a ma- 
jority leaving on early trains Thursday evening. The 
fire-works were omitted this year, and were hardly 
missed. 

TRIAL RACES. 

First Day. — For several of the races trial heats 
were necessary prior to the regular events, owing to 
the large number of entries. On the first day these 
were run at 9.30 A.M., with the following results and 
positions at finish in the order named : — 


One-mile, 3.10 class. — First heat: D. H. Renton first, in 
2m. 45 4-58.; H. C. Hersey, C. E. Kluge, A. O. McGarrett. 


A. P. Engelheart, on a Safety, was timed at 2m. 48 1-gs. 
Second heat: C. P. Adams, first, in 2m. 51 4-55. 5 Ww. 3 
Knapp, E. B. Smith. The four leaders in the first and 
three in second were allowed to compete in the final. 

One-mile Tricycle. — First heat: R. Cripps first, in 
24s.;,R. Chambers, W. N. Winans, Ww. A. Rhodes. 
Second heat: F. F. Ives first, in 3m. ; 
ham, Joe Powell, Clarance Howland. ‘Three from first and 
two from second for the final. 

Three-mile Amateur,— First heat: M. V. J. Webber 
first, in8m. 34 458: R. Cripps, W. F. Knapp, W. A. Lllston. 
Second heat: R. H. English, first, 9m. 11s.; W. A. Rowe, 
Geo. M. Hendee. Four from first and three from second 
for the final. 


Second Day. —Trial heats run at 1.30 P.M. in the 
presence of many spectators of the final races : — 


One-mile Amateur. — First heat: P. Furnival first, in 
2m. x +; s.; W. F. Knapp, Geo. E. Weber. Second heat: 
W. A. Illston, first, in am. 47s.; A. B. Rich, E. P. Burnham, 
L. A. Miller. All named were taken for the final. 

Half-mile, 1.30 class, — First heat: C. E. Kluge first, in 
1m, 21 2-5s.; R. Schlager, C. E. Titchenor, D. W. Rowlson. 
Second heat: A. O. McGarrett first, in 1m. 20 2-5s.; J. 
Illston, C. P. Adams, D. H. Renton, T. R. Finley. All 
named were taken for the final. 

Third Day.—Trial heats in the 9.10 class for 
three miles were run as follows: — 

First heat. — W. A. Rowe first, im? Sm. s3; © &. 
Kluge, A. P. ary D. E. Hunter, W. F. Knapp. 
Second heat: A. B. Rich first, in 9m. 7 3-5s.; W. E. Crist, 

oe Powell, F. F. Ives. All named were taken for the final. 

ngelheart entered first heat with Safety machine, for the 
purpose of breaking the record. Time, 1 mile, 3m.; 2 miles, 
6m. 4 1-5s.; three miles, gm. 8 3-5s. 


1-5s.; E. P. Burn- 


FIRST DAY’S RACES. 
Weather cool and comfortable, track in perfect 
condition. Music was furnished by the Fitchburg 
band. First race called at 2.30 o’clock. 


One-mile Professional Handicap. — Eight starters: Fred 
Wood (scratch) first, 2m. » a5 R. Howell (scratch) 
second, am. 36 1-5s.; R. A. Neilson (45 yards), third, 
2m. 36 2-58. ime by quarter: 1-4 mile, 36 4-58.; 1-2 mile, 
om Ss 3-4 mile, 1m. 52 2-5s. The first prize was $50 cash. 
Ww made a tremendous spurt at the finish, passing 
Howell, who had been ‘leading, and crossed the tape a 
length ahead. John Prince, who held the mile professional 
record of 2m. 39s., came in fifth, and was timed unofficially 
at 2m. 37s. 

Ten-mile Amateur L.A.W. Championship. — Seven 
starters: E. P. Burnham first, 30m. 24 2-5s.; William A. 
Rowe second, 30m. 25s.; A. B. Rich third, 30m. 25 2-5s. First 
mile, 2m. 51 4-5s.; second, 5m. 51 2-5s.; third, $m. 58 3-5s.; 
fourth, 12m. 04 3-5s.; fifth, 13m. 10 1-5s.; sixth, 18m. 18 1-5s.; 
seventh, 21m. 282-5s.; eighth, 24m. 4os.; ninth, 27m. 43 4-5s. 
The first prize was a L.A. J ys medal valued at $300. 
What promised to be a splendid race was marred by Cola 
Stone and George Hendee coming into collision on the last 
half mile, Stone, Hendee, and Hunter falling, the latter 
escaping injury by throwing his feet over the handle-bar. 

One-mile Tricycle Amateur.— Four starters: R. a, 
first, 3m. 07s.; R. Chambers second, 3m. 07 2-5s.; W. N. 
Winans third, 3m. 07 4-5s. Time by quarter: 5 mile, 

2 1-58S.; § mile, 1m. 4-58.; } mile, am. 25 4-5s. The 
rst prize was a silver hammered and applique vase-lamp. 
Cripps took the lead and kept it throughout, save at the 
can of half mile, when Chambers came abreast, but soon 


lost his ground, Cripps winning by a length. 
s ; i Ley, _ ‘iirce starters: R 


Five-mile Professional S 
Howell first, 15m. 36 2-5s.; John Brooks second, 15m. 
36 4-5s.; W. A. Woodside, third, 17m. 11 3-5s. Time by 
quarter : i mile, 45 4-5s.; § mile, 1m. 32 2-5s.; } mile, 2m. 
18 2-5s.; first mile, 3m. o1 2-5s.; Second, 5m. 5§ 2-5s.; third, 
gm. 11s. ; fourth, 12m. 22s. ; , 15m. 36 2-5s. The first prize 
was $100. A race with little interest, as Howell jogged on 





at a go-as-you-please gait, even waiting for Brooks at one 
point when the latter was obliged to change machines owing 
to breakage. Both spurted at the finish, Howell winning 
easily. ¢ 

Half-mile Amateur. —Six starters: R. H. English first, 
1m. 15 4-58; Wm. E. Crist second, 1m. 16s.; L.A. Miller 
third, 1m. 161-5s. Time by quarter: 14 mile, 3S 2-5s; 44 mile, 
1m. 15 4-55. 

The dist prize was a gold-plated Lakin cyclometer. One 
of the best races of the day. Crist took the lead and kept it 
to within a few yards of the finish, when he was headed b 
English, and beaten by about six inches. Undoubtedly 
Crist lost this race by a turn of the head to learn position of 
other riders, 

One-mile Amateur, 3.10 class. —Nine starters: C. E. 
Kruge first, 2m. 41 2-5s.; C. P. Adams second, 2m. 42s.; 
W.F. Knapp third, 2m. 42 1-5s. Time byquarter: 34 mile, 
41 1-58.; 3g mile, 1m. 204-5s.; 34 mile, 2m.o11-5s. The 
tirst prize was an embossed silver tea-service. 

Three-mile Tandem Tricycle: Robert Cripps and R. H. 
English first, Sm. 23 2-5s.; M. V. J. Webber and R.Cham- 
bers Sm. 41s.; Geo. H. Illston and P. Furnival om. 42s. 
Time by quarters: 14 mile, 44 4-5s.; 3¢ mile, 1m, 26s.; 
3% mile, 2m.051-5s. By miles: 1 mile, 2m. 46s.; 2 miles, 
5m. 34 2-5s.; 3 miles, 8m. 23 2-5s. First prize was two gold 
medals. This was one of the notable races of the meet, as 
the winners succeeded in breaking the best 3-mile record for 
bicycle, of 8m. 32s. 

Three-mile Amateur.— Seven starters: M. V. J. Webber 
first, 8m. 46 1-5s.; R. H. English, second, 8m, 46 2-5s.; W. 
A. Illston, third, 8m. 46 4-5s. Time, by quarters: 34 mile, 
478.3 & mile, 1m. 31s.; } mile, 2m.13s. First mile, 2m. 
57 3-58; second, 6m. o1s.; third, 8m. 461-5s. The first prize 
was a fishing set, fly, rod, basket, landing-net, etc. 

Three-mile Professional Record. — Six starters. Winner 
to be decided by number of laps run. The leaders and times 
were as follows: R. James, f mile, 1m. 21s.; Fred Wood, 
1 mile, 2m. 46 3-58; R. Howell, 2 miles, 5m. 42 2-5s.; Fred 
Wood, 3 miles, 8m. 57 2-5s. Fred Wood took the 4 and the 
24 miles, and was decided first winner, with Howell second, 
and James third. Prizes, $75, $45, and $30. 

Five-mile Amateur Record, — Seven starters. The leaders 
and times were as follows : P. Furnival, 1-2 mile, 1m. 26 1-5s.; 
1 mile, 2m. 52s.; George E. Weber, 1 1-2 miles, ——; P. 
Furnival, 2 miles, 5m. 42 4-5s.; W. W. Gaskell, 2 1-2 miles, 
——; George E. Weber, 3 miles, 8m. 34 4-5s.; E. P. Burn- 
ham, 3 1-2 miles, ; George E. Weber, 4 miles, 11m. 
34 4-5s.; P. Furnival, 4 1-2 miles, ——}; 5 miles, 14m. 36 1-5s. 
Furnival was declared first, Weber second, and Gaskell 
third. First prize, Springfield cup. An exciting race, and 
one of the most interesting of the day. 





SECOND DAY’S RACES. 

The outlook for good races, or any races, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, was decidedly unfavorable, as 
it had rained throughout the night, and the weather 
bureau’s signals gave only promise of continued rain. 
However, the clouds cleared away before noon, and 
by half-past twelve, people were pouring into the 
park. The track at the beginning of the races was 
found to be some seconds slower, on account of the 
rain, but it steadily improved as the afternoon wore 
on, and some of the previous day’s records were 
beaten. The races, after the trial heats, were as fol- 
lows : — 

One-mile Amateur. — Eight starters : P. Furnival first, 2m. 
45 4-58.; W. A. Illston second, 2m. 46s.; F. F. Ives, third, 
2m. 46 4-5s. Time by quarter: } mile, 47 s.; 4 mile, 1m. 
30S.; } mile, 2m. 10 1-5s. The first prize was a gold medal. 

One-mile Professional Championship. — Five starters: R. 
Howell, first, 2m. 49 3-58.; Fred Wood, second, 2m. 49 4-58. ; 
R. James, third, 2m. 51 4-5s. Time by quarter: } mile, 46 
1-5S.3 ; 





} mile, 1m. 358.; } mile, 2m, 15s. The first prize was 
$300 cash. 

Three-mile Amateur Safety. — Four starters: R. Cham- 
bers, first, Sm. 592-5s.; F. Allard, second, 8m.59 3-5s.; A. P. 
Engleheart, third,9m. Time by quarter: egy 41 4-58.53 
} mile, 1m, 27 2-58; } mile, 2m. 11 1-5s. First mile, 2m. 
55s.; second, 6m. o5s.; third, 8m. 59 2-5s. The first prize 
was a gold watch. 

Half-mile Amateur, 1.30 class. — Nine starters: C. E. 
Kluge, first, 1m. 17 4-5s.; John Illston, second, 1m. 18 1-5s.; 
R. Schlager, third, im. 18 2-5s. Time by quarters: } mile, 
39 1-58.; § mile, 1m. 17 4-5s. The first prize was a jardi- 
niere. 

One-mile Unicycle (large wheel) without backbone). — 
Kauffman, of Rochester, started to break the unicycle 
record of 4m. 38s. Timed as follows: § mile, 53 2-5s.; 4 
mile, 1m. 51 3-5 S.; } mile, 2m. 52s.; mile, 4m. 10s. But for 
a fall in the second half-mile he would undoubtedly have 
brought the record below 4 minutes. This race was not on 
the program. a, 
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Three-mile Amateur Record.— Nine starters : leaders and 
times as follows: W. E. Crist, 4 mile, 1m. 20s.; W. A 
Rowe, 1 mile, 2m. 42 4-5s.; E. P. Burnham, 14 mile, . 
E,. P. Burnham, 2 miles, 3m. 34 2-5s.; E. P. Burnham, 2} 
miles, ; M. V. J. Webber, 3 miles, 8m. 22 4-5s. Web- 
ber, first; Rowe, second, Burnham, third. First prize, tea- 
service and waiter, This was one of the best races of the 
day. Miller slipped his pedal on the home stretch, first 
half, and fell, but was uninjured beyond some bruises. 

en-mile Professional. — Seven starters: Fred Wood, 
first, 30m. 54 3-5s.; R. Howell, second, 30m. 54 4-5s.; R.A. 
Neilson, third, 30m. 558.; R. James, fourth ; John Prince, 
fifth; John Brooks, sixth; W. M. Woodside, seventh. 
First mile, 3m. 0§ 3-5s.; second, 6m. 03 2-5s.; third, 9m. 
038.; fourth, 12m. 08 2-5s.; fifth, 15m. 15s.; sixth, 18m. 
23 4-5S.; seventh, 21m. 202-5s.; eighth, 24m. 28s.; ninth, 
28m. o1 2-5s. The prizes were $150, $100, $75, and $25. 

Five-mile Tricycle Record. — Five starters: R. Cripps, 
}-mile, 1m. 30s.; P. Furnival, 1 mile, 2m. 58 2-5s.; P. Furni- 
val, 2-miles, 6m. 3 4-5s.; P. Furnival, 3-miles, gm. 8 3-5s.; 
P. Furnival, 4-miles, 12m. 15 1-5s.; P. Furnival, 5-miles, 
15m. 18 3°55- 

The 14, 24, 34, and 44-mile laps were taken by Furnival, 
who was awarded first prize, with Cripps second, and Ives 
third. Time at the es miles, Furnival 15m, 18 3-5s., 
who crossed the tape second. 

Five-mile Amateur, 16-minute class. — Nine starters : W. 
A. Rowe, first, 14m. 41 2-5s.; D. H. Renton, second, 14m. 

2. 2-58.; C. P. Adams, third, 14m. 42 3-5s. Time by quarter: 
§-mile, 46 ne. 4-mile, 1m. 30s.; §-mile, 2m. 13.4-5s. First 
mile, C. E. Kluge, 3m.; second, D. H. Renton, 5m. 56 2-5s.; 
third, W. A. Rowe, 8m. 49 2-5s.; fourth, C. E. Kluge, 11m. 
55 2-5s.; fifth, Rowe, in time as above. First prize, Spring- 
field cup. Rowe did some fine riding in this race, and 
seemed to win easily. 

One-mile Amateur, Tandem Tricycle.— Three starters: 
English and Cripps, first, 2m. 484s.; Furnival and Illston, 
second, 2m. 50s.; Webber and Chambers, third, 2m. 51s. 
The first prize was two Stevens 15-inch bicycle rifles. It 
was hoped that the tandem tricycle record of Tuesday would 
be broken in this race, but the time was not so good. 

Three-mile Amateur Handicap. — Eleven starters: A. B. 
Rich (50 yards) first, 8m. 16 2-5s.; C. P. Adams (120 yards) 
second, Sm. 17s.3; V. J. Webber (scratch), third, 8m. 
17 3-58. This was a well-contested race, M. V. J. Webber 
nearly making up his handicap, and beating the best pre- 
vious bicycle record for the world. First prize, gold watch. 








THIRD DAY’S RACES. 

Again the weather, in the’ morning hours, was dis- 
appointing, there being a dull, sunless sky, with a 
chilling north-west wind, which made overcoats in de- 
mand, and further record-breaking exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Trial heats were run in the morning, to reduce 
the number of contestants in the three-mile 9.10 
class, in which there were some thirty entries. Despite 
the unpromising weather, the crowds of spectators 
began early to assemble, and, by two o’clock, 6,000 
to 8,000 people were upon the grounds. It was a 
day of surprises, with still greater havoc among the 
records, the track being in almost perfect condition, 
and the wind of the morning having subsided. The 
day’s events were as follows : — 


One-mile Professional Safety. — Four starters: R. How- 
ell, first, 2m. 55s.; W.M. Woodside, second, 2m. 59s.; H. 
W. Higham, third. Time, by quarter: } mile, 46 3-5s.; 

mile, 1m. 28s.; § mile. 2m, 13 3-5s. The prizes were $50, 

30, and $20. 

One-mile Tricycle (extra event).—R. Cripps with IIl- 
ston as pace-maker, on a bicycle, started to beat the record 
of 2m. 58 2-5s. with the following results: } mile, 43 3-5s.; 
4 mile, 1m. 25s.; } mile, 2m. 10 2-5; 1 mile, 2m.534-5s. This 
broke Furnival’s record of Tuesday. 

Ten-mile Amateur Record.— Seven starters: Burnham, 
Webber, Weber, Gaskell, Illston, Furnival, and English. 
The leaders and times up to 4 miles were as follows: P. 
Furnival, 4 mile, 1m. 22 2-5s.; P. Furnival, 1 mile, 2m. 
46 1-5s.; E. P. Burnham, 14 miles, ——; Geo. E. Weber, 
2 miles, 5m. 361-5s.; P. Furnival, 24 miles, ——; W. A. 
Illston, 3 miles, 8m. 25 1-5s.; R. H. English, 34 miles, —— 
M. V. J. Webber, 4 miles, 11m. 16 1-5s.. Gaskell, English 
and Illston now dropped out of the race, M. V. J. Webber tak- 
ing the remaining laps in the following times by miles: 
5th, 14m. oS 4-5s.; 6th, 17m. 02 3-58; 7th, 19m. 58 1-5s.; 8th, 
22m. 53S.; oth, 25m. 48s.; 10th, 28m. 44 2-5s.; with Furnival 
second, 29m. 20s., and Geo. E. Weber, third, 20m. 20 4-5s. 
Winners, M, V. J. Webber, first, P. Furnival, second, and 
Geo. E. Weber, third. . 

As M. V. J. Webber had lowered the records from 4 to 10 
miles, he was notified to continue, to complete 20 miles 
within the hour, if possible ;}Geo. E. Weber and E. P.Burn- 


























ham decided to continue with him. The 11th mile (see 
1 to 10 miles in paragraph above) was made by Webber in 
31m. 41S.; 12th mile, 34m. 41 3-58.; 13th mile, 37™- 418-5 14th 
mile, 4om. 42 3-58.; 15th mile, 43m. 36s.; 16th mile, 46m. 
35 2°5S.; 17th mile, 4om. 33 1-5s.: 18th mile, 52m. 44 2-5s; 
19th mile, 55m. 52 2-5s.; 20th mile, 58m. 561-5s. This beats 
the record of R. H. English, 59m. 06 3-5s., made in Septem- 
ber of last year on the Crystal Palace track, London. -V. 
J. Webber made 190734 feet over 20 miles within the hour; 
Geo. Weber, 870 feet over 20 miles, and E. P. Burnham 
failed to make 20 miles within the hour by 4914 feet. 

Three-mile Professional. — Seven starters: R. Howell, 
first, 8m. 46s.; Fred Wood, second, 8m. 46 1-5s.; R. James, 
third,8m. 48s. Time by quarters: 34 miley 43 4-5s.; 34 mile, 
1m. 26s.; 3{ mile, zm. o9s.; first mile, 2m. 52 2-5s.; second, 
5m. 591.58.; third,Sm.46s. The prizes were 75,3 gandSip. 

One-mile Amateur Safety.—Four starters: A. P. Engle- 
heart, first, 2m. 48 4-5s.; F. Allard, second, 2m. 49 1-5s.; R. 
Chambers, third,2m. 54 3-5s. The first prize was a gold{medal. 

Five-mile Tandem Tricycle. — Three starters: Furnival 
and Cripps, first, 16m. 49 4-5s.; English and Lambert, 
second 16m. 50 2-5s.; Webber and Chambers, third, 17m. 
402-5s. Time by quarter: 34 mile, 44 4-5s.; 3g mile, 1m. 
44 4-58-; % mile, 2m, 3-5S.3 first mile, 3m. 34 4-5s.; sec- 
pat 7m. 07 1-5s.; third, 10m. 21 1-58.; fourth, 13m. 39 3-5S.; 
fifth, 16m. 49 4-5s. The first prize was two umbrella stands. 

Three-mile Amateur, 9.10 class. —Ten starters: W. A. 
Rowe, first, Sm. 30s.; Joe Powell, second, 8m. 31 1-5s.; A. 
B. Rich, third, 8m. 31 2.5s. Time by quarter: 4 mile, 
40 2-58.; 34 mile, 1m. 23 2-5s.; 34 mile, 2m. o1s.; first mile, 
2m. 48s.; second, 5m. 46 2-5s.; third, 8m. 30s. First prize, 
Springfield cup. 3 

Three-mile Amateur Tricycle.— Six starters: P. Furni- 
val, first, 9m. 37s.; R. Cripps, second, 9m. 37 2-5s.; R. H. 
English, third, 9m. 41 1-5s._ Time by quarter: 44 mile, 52s. ; 
4 mile, 1m. 42 1-5s.; 34 mile, 2 m. 31 1-58. First mile, 3m. 
25 1-5S.; second, 6m. 38 2-5s.; third, gm. 37 2-5s. The first 
prize was a gold watch. ‘ 

Onc-mile panos Handicap. — Seventeen starters. This 
was decidedly W. A. Rowe’s race, who won easily in 2m. 
41s., making the fastest amateur mile of the meeting, with 
A. B. Rich, second, 2m. 41 1-5s., and W. F. Knapp (20 
yards), third, in 2m. 41 3-5s. Time by quarters : 34 mile, 415s. ; 
1g mile, 1m. 19 4-5s.; 3% mile, 2m. 02 2-5s. This was one of 
the most interesting races of the day. 

Five-mile Professional Handicap. — Seven starters: F. 
Wood, first, 14m. 34 1-5s.; R. Howell, second, 14m. 34 2-5s. 5 
R. A. Neilson (200 yards), 14m. 34 4-5s. Time by quarters: 
14 mile, 42s.; 34 mile, 1m. 21s.; 3 mile, 2m. o1s. First mile, 
2m. 39S.; second, 5m. 29s.; third, 8m. 20s. The prizes were 
$100, $60, and $40. This was expected to be an exciting 
race; but professional tactics prevailed and between loafing 
and spurting the race was finished in comparatively slow 
time, — no records, of course, being lowered. 

One-mile Amateur Consolation.— Seven starters: John 
Illston, first, 2m. 48 1-5s.; L. J. Barber, second, 2m, 49s.; 
F. Russ Cook, third, 2m. 49 4-5s. The first prize was a tea- 
service, snowflake andengraved. This concluded the three 
days’ races. 

PRIZES TAKEN — AMATEURS, 
Name. Nationality. Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. Totals. 
Furnival . . English... .5 
“ 


uw 


Webber ° 

Cripps ... - ee 

English .. = “~ 08 

Rowe. . . . American. . . 

Chambers. . English... . 
o 


Illston ° “— 
Kluge ...American... 
Burnham . . ~ 

Bich ..ss-« me 


Engleheart . English... . 
Adams . . . American... 
Allard .. .English... 
Geo. Weber. American. . . 
2 = 
Renton... e¢ e-° 
Lambert . .English... 
Powell . . . American. . 
Barber ... - °° 
Knapp ... a 
Eves. . « 2.6 _ «20 

Winans, Miller, Gaskell, Schlager, and Cook, Ameri- 
cans, one 3d prize each. 
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POSITIONS ! WON — PROFESSIONALS. 

Name. Nationality. Firsts. Seconds. Thirds. Totals. 
Howell . . . English. . . .4 

Wood . ad oe o 
Brooks . . . American. . .o o 
Woodside. . dh 22 20 I 
Neilson... = e+ 0 4 
James... .English. ...0 3 
Higham ..American. . .o 


COOF Khe 
Har dH OD 


1 These represent prizes, save in the sweepstake race. 
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CONNECTICUT BicycLE CLUB. — Hartford Race 
Meeting, September 2 and 3. As there was a strong 
wind blowing across the park from the west, and the 
air was almost as keen as late in October, it was a 
foregone conclusion, even before the races, that fast 
time was out of the question, and no one looked for 
record-breaking. The grand stand was filled with an 
immense gathering of ladies and gentlemen, who 
were even more enthusiastic than at the August 
trotting meeting. 

Though not first on the program, the one-mile 
amateur race was the initial event of the day, as 
among the twenty-seven entries were several of the 
English wheelmen who had come over to compete at 
Springfield. The races were as follows: — 


One-mile Amateur.— Run in three heats, the first two 
being trial heats, to determine starters in final. Eight 
starters in final. Furnival and Hendee took turns in lead- 
ing until the last stretch, when Furnival made a magnificent 
spurt, winning in 2m. 48 1-5s.; with Burnham second, and 
Powell third. 

One-mile Novice. — Eight starters: D. W. Rolston, 3m. 
8 4-5s.; Charles A. Smith, second. A chapter of headers. 

One-mile Tricycle.—Six starters: R. Chambers, 3m. 
9 2-5s.; R. Cripps, second; Winans, third. 

Five-mile Professional.—R. Howell, 15m. 44s.; Fred 
Wood, second; Woodside (who led all the way round until 
the last quarter), third. 

Exhibition of fancy riding.— D. J. Canary’s trick riding 
was the next event. He gave a fine exhibition, which was 
particularly enjoyed by the English visitors, who had seen 
nothing of the kind at home. 

Five-mile State Championship. — L. A. Miller, first, 16m. 
41s.; Ives, of Meriden, second; Bidwell did not finish. 

Ten-mile Amateur. — Ten starters. The positions at the 
end of each mile were as follows : — 

First mile Furnival, 2m. p9288-5 second mile, Furnival, 
6m. 6s.; third mile, Furnival, 9m. 6s.; fourth mile, R. H. 
English, 12m. 17}4s.; fifth mile, English, 15m. 28s.; sixth 
mile, English, 18m. 36s. ; seventh mile, English, 21m. 4134 s.; 
eighth mile, English, 24m. 51s.; ninth mile, English, 28m.; 
tenth mile, English, 31m. o1 2-5s. The best previous 
American amateur record was 31m. 2-5s. P. Furnival 
was declared second, and M. V. J. Webber third. 

One-mile Ride and Run. — W. I. Foster took the lead for 
the first run, with Graves second. At the quarter Graves 
was so slow in myo | that he was practically out of the 
race. C. R. Ripley took the first prize easily in 4m. 23s. 
The best previous record was 4m, 31 2-5s. 

Three-mile 9.45 class.—Charles P. Adams, first, 9m. 33(s.; 
J. Illston, second; Charles E. Titchener, third. 

Tug of War. — But two clubs entered, the Meridens and 
East Hartfords. Although the Meridens, through Ives, 
had a slight advantage, Bidwell of East Hartford finished 
first. Declared a tie by the judges. 


SECOND DAY. 


A crowd of nearly 6,000 people witnessed the 
races of the second and last day of the bicycle tour- 
nament at Charter Oak Park. There was a stiff 
breeze early in the afternoon, and it did not drop suf- 
ficiently to permit of the very best work by the fast 
men, but the contests were all hot, and the interest 
of the audience kept up through the entire afternoon. 
The judges for the day were N. P. Tyler, of Jersey 
City, T. J. Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, O., and A. E. 
Pattison, of the Massachusetts Club, Boston. 


Trial races, 1-mile three-minute class. In the first heat, W. 
A. Rowe finished first, A. O. McGarrett second, Charles P. 
Adams third. Time, 43s., 1m. 27s., 2m. 14$s., 2m. 534s. 
The second heat, which was more hotly contested, was won 
by F. F. Ives, with Charles Titchener second, and Fred 
Russ Cook third. Time, 413/s., 1m. 234s., 2m. 10s., 2m. 515. 

Five-mile L.A.W. Championship. —W. A. Rowe, 15m. 
58%s.; E. E. Weber, second. Time of the race by miles, 
3m. 10S., 6m. 14S.,9m. ps%s- 12m. 56}s., 15m. 58s. 

One-mile Professional, — Fred Wood, 2m. s50s.; R. How- 
ell, second, 2m. 501-5, James, third. This was one of the most 
closely contested races of the day. 

Three-mile Amateur.— Four starters: P. Furnival om. 
oo1-5s.; M. V. J. Webbersecond. Time by miles, first, 3m. 
o54s.; second, 6m. 07}s.; third, 9m. 00 1-5s. 

hree-mile Tricycle.— R. Chambers, 10m.o04s.; R. Cripps 
second, rom. 042-5s. This was avery prettyrace, in which 
Ives had fair chance of winning but fora collision of ma- 
chines of Ives, Rhodes, and Winans. 
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Three-minute. — Ten starters: W. A. Rowe, 2m. 47s.; F. 
F, Ives second, 2m. 47 1-5s.; Cook third, Adams, fourth. 
Time 42%s., 1m. 24}8., 2m. 07}s., 2m. 47s. Ives’ time 2m. 
471-5s. A protest had been entered against Rowe and Ives 
running, and the judges finally ruled them out, and gave the 
race to Cook, Adams second. 

Special One-mile Open. — Eight starters: R. H. English, 
2m. 44)4s.; E. P. Burnham, second, 2m. 45 4-58. Times by 
quarters: 42% S., Im. 24%s., 2m. 06%S., 2m., 44}4S. 

Three-mile State Championship. — Three starters: L. A. 
Miller,gm. 50s.; F. F. Ives, second. Time: 47s., 1m. 345., 
2m. 24S., 3m.12}¢s. Second mile, 6m. 35%s.; third mile, gm. 
50s. Ives’ time, gm. 504s. 

One-mile Safety. — Four starters: R. Chambers, 2m. 
57348.; R. Cripps, second. The records for Safety machines, 
one-half, three-quarters, and mile were broken. Time, 46%s., 
1m. 2834s, 2m. 14%{s., 2m. §7348. Cripps’ time, 2m. 58s. 
Old record 3m. 06 2-5s. 

Ten-mile Professional.—R. Howell, 31m. 5914s.; Fred. 
Wood, second, 32m. 

Five-mile Amateur. —Seven starters: E, P. Burnham, 
15m. 1044s.; R. H. English second, 15m. 1934s. Engleheart 
went into this race ona Safety machine, to make records 
for two, three, four and five miles, and succeeded in estab- 
lishing the following as records on Safety machine: 6m. 
20S., 9M. 3634S., 12m. 55S., and 16m. 045., for two, three, four 
and five miles respectively. 

One-mile Consolation.— Four starters: McGarrett, 3m. 
oos.; D. H. Renton, 3m. o14s. 


CHEYENNE BICYCLE CLUB. — Race meeting at the 
track of the Cheyenne Driving Park Association on 
the 11th of September, attended by about 2,000 spec- 
tators and participated in by Colorado and Wyoming 
racing men. The track was in but fair condition for 
wheel riding, a half-mile course, eliptical in form with 
a good back stretch and finish, but somewhat slow 
despite scraper and roller, occasioned by recent rains, 
followed with use of track by trotters. The races 
were run under the rules of the racing-board of the 
L.A.W., and with the exception of the Club Cham- 
pionship were open to all amateurs. The first event 
called at 10.30 A.M. was: — 

Half-mile Dash. — Four starters : Lockwood Hebard, 1m. 
28!4s. With one exception, the best inter-mountain record. 

Club Championship mile. — Three starters: F. A. Gilles- 
pie, 3m. 16 3-5s.; H. B. Rice, second, 

Five-mile Dash. — Three starters : M. A. Donaldson, 17m. 


Os. 

* One-mile Open.— Six starters: C. C. Hopkins, first, 3m. 

138.; H. G. Kennedy, second; Lockwood Hebard, third. 
Consolation mile Joq-eround by Clark and Hannon, finish- 

ing in order named, in 3.40 time. 


WILLIAMSPORT WHEEL CLUB. — First Annual 
Tournament and Race Meet, Saturday, September 12. 
Track was heavy and not in the best condition. 
Three to four thousand spectators, and a financial suc- 
cess. Events as follows: — 

One-mile Club Race.— Eleven starters: Ed. Gohl, 3m. 
28%s.; J. G. Hess, second. 

One-half mile; boys under %. years, open. — Seven 
starters: Mathewson, 2m. 1144s.; Wright, second. 

Half-mile Dash, open. — Five starters: Geo. E. Weber, 
Im. 314s.; J. W. Bowman, second, 

Half-mile Ride and Run Race, open. — Four starters: N. 
R. Hubbard, 2m. 10s.; H. E. Hersey, second. 

Half-mile Tricycle, open.— Two starters: J. Howard, 
2m. 32s.; B. Brown, second. 

Half-mile Club eee Pow starters: J. W. 
Bowman, 1m. 344s.; C. M. Adams, second. 

Half-mile Amateur Safety, open.— Three starters : W. O. 
Maukey, 2m. 0434s.; J. Howard, second. 

Two-mile Dash, open.— Three starters: Geo. E. Weber, 
7m. oss.; B. Brown, second. 

lisif mile, hands off.— Five starters: N. R. Hubbard, 
1m. 47%(s.; E. Chamberlain, second. 

Halfmile Consolation.— Seven starters: C. M. Adams, 
1m. 40s. ; Calket, second. 


KEYSTONE BIcYCLE CLuB, Pittsburgh, Pa. — Third 
Annual Race Meet was held Sept. 12, at Exposition 
Park. The day was fine, attendance large and fashion- 
able, and the races interesting. 

The One-mile Novice for a gold medal and silver 
cup was won by W. H. Buechner, Youngstown, Ohio, 
in 3m. 23!¢s.; W. D. Banker, city, second. The Half- 
mile in heats for gold and silver medals, was won by 
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K. A. Pardee of Akron, Ohio, in two straight heats, 
in Im. 30%s. and Im. 3234s.; Buechner second in 
Im. 3144s. and Im. 3334s. Half-mile Tricycle, for 
gold medal, won by H. E. Bidwell, city, in 2m. 
oolgs.; C. M. Clarke second, in 2m. 0034s. Hallf- 
mile K. B. C. Championship for gold medal and silk 
umbrella, won by J. W. Pears, in 1m. 3534s.; A. P. 
Murdoch, second, in 1m. 37s. Fancy Riding, for 
L.A.W. pin, won by O. T. Alter, city; Frank McGill, 
Irwin, Pa., second. One-mile dash for gold and silver 
medals, won by Pardee, in 3m. 13s.; Frank McCay, 
Youngstown, second, in 3m. 1314s. Two-mile Dash 
for gold medal and ball pedals, won by Pardee in 8m. 
05s. ; McCay, second, in 8m. o05!4s. Five-mile Dash 
for gold medal and cyclometer, won by Pardee, in 
18m. 24s.; F. A. Iddings, Warren, O., second in 
18m. 2434s. Five-mile Professional, for $50, declared 
off, as entries did not appear. Half-mile Consolation, 
won by C. M. Clarke, in 1m. 3744s. 


THE first of a series of road-races, known as the 
“ Royal Rollicking Road-races,” was run from Union- 
town, Pa., to Wheeling, West Va., August 15. The 
route was over the National Pike, from the Mc- 
Clelland House at Unionville, through the towns of 
Brownsville, Centerville, Washington, and West 
Alexandria,to the Stamm House at Wheeling, the dis- 
tance being 69 miles. The start was made at 7 A.M. 
G. W. Beck, and J. M. Critchelon, coming in at 5 
o’clock 8m. 45s., and 5 o’clock 17m. 15s. P.M., re- 
spectively. The route was largely uphill and down, 
and the time made, all things considered, was excellent. 
On the following day there wasa reception and parade 
given by Wheeling wheelmen. The races are con- 
fined to members of the L.A.W., and the object to 
promote good fellowship among wheelmen, and to 
have a “rollicking run.” The races were under the 
management of Jno. V. Stephenson, of Greensburg. 


THE Orange Wanderers (N. J.) held a Chinese 
lantern parade, Thursday, Sept. 17, in which two- 
hundred wheelmen participated. The local club led 
with fourteen tandems brilliantly illuminated, the front 
seats occupied by lady members of the club. Among 
the visiting clubs, the Essex of Newark, Montclair 
Wheelmen, Hudson County Wheelmen, and Ruther- 
ford Wheelmen were conspicuous for the beautiful 
decoration of their machines. Many residences on 
the line of march were lit up, and much enthusiasm 
evinced. A collation was served after the parade. 


GENESEE BICYCLE CLUB, ROCHESTER, N.Y. — 
Tournament September 17, at the Driving Park. 
The day was warm, with but little wind, and the 
track in excellent condition, though considered too 
heavy for fast:time. The officers of the tourna- 
ment were: Referee, W. Sheldon Bull, Buffalo. 
Judges, A. E. Pattison, Boston; George Dakin, Buf- 
falo; Martin F. Shafer. Time-keepers, Alphonso 
Collins, A. E. Babcock, William Kenfield. Scorer, 
A. B. Rapalje; assistant, John W. Pitt. Starter, 
Robert Thomson. Clerk of Course, William Horche- 
ler; assistant, John J. Mosher : — 

One-mile Novices. — Seven starters: John G. Elbs, first; 
Burt A. Pratt, second. Time, 45s.; 1m. 30s.; 2m. 1948.3; 
m. o8s. The prizes were, first, club uniform; second, 

ygienic saddle. 

eames class. — Six starters: A. E. Schaaf, first, 
2m. 5834s.; Charles A. Smith. As there were fifteen entries 
for the 3.10 race, two trial heats were wheeled. The times 
for the two heats were 2m. 53s. and 2m. 58%{s. Time for 
winner, 42S.; 1m. 2134S.; 2m. 10/48.; 2m. 5834s. The prizes 
were, first, gold medal; second, water set; third, gold 
r 


ing. 
One-mile Professional.— Five starters: R. A. Neilson, 
first, 2m. 464s; J. S. Prince, second; Woodside, third. 
Prizes, $100, $60, and $40. The race was a very exciting 
one, 




















One-mile Open.— Five starters: W. F. Knapp, first; 
W. A. Illston, second. Time, 48s.; 1m. 30s.; 2m. 16%s.; 
2m. 53S. First prize, gold watch. 

One-mile Tricycle. — Two starters: 

: 4734s.; C. Howland, second. 

Three-mile Championship. — Five starters: Charles A. 
Smith, 9m. 5os.; C. J. Connolly, second. 

One-mile Safety. — Four starters: F. Allard, 3m. o8s.; A. 
P, Engleheart, second. 

One-mile Handicap.— Eighteen starters: W. F. Knapp 
(scratch), first; W. A. Illston, second. First prize, silver 
watch. W. F. Knapp was allowed 15 yards, but refused it, 
and started from scratch. Time, 37s.; 1m. 208.; 2m. 10S.; 
2m. 51%s. 

One-mile Unicycle. — Two starters: N. E. Kaufman, 4m. 
Cash prizes, $15. 

Five-mile, restricted to L.A.W. members. — Four start- 
ers; W.A. Rowe, first, 16m. o5s.; Knapp, second; Weber, 
third. Gold medal to first. 

One-mile Consolation. — Nine starters: H. C. Hersey, 
3m. 03%{s.; C. J. Connolly, second. Gold medal to first. 


In the evening the wheelmen gathered at the 
Washington Rink, which they had engaged for an 
evening entertainment. After roller-skating and 
exhibition of fancy riding, Mayor Parsons distributed 
the prizes. 


LEAGUE OF EssEx COUNTY WHEELMEN, Danvers, 
Mass. — Third annual race-meeting. Sept. 19. 

One-mile Open.— Fifteen starters. W.A. Rhodes won the 
first heat in 3m. 13!4s.; second heat, 3m. 3234s., and the race 
in 3m. 16. 

Three-mile race for members of the L.A.W.— Three 
starters: D. Edgar Hunter, first, 10m. 44s.; C. E. Whitten, 
second, 10m, 47s.; A. A. McCurdy, third, 10m. 5014s. First 


R. Cripps, 3m. 


mile, 3m. gos. : second, 7m. 27s. 
One-half mile. — Seven starters. C. E. Whitten, 1m. 
32 2-58. 


Two-miie Handicap. — Thirteen starters. W. A. Rhodes, 
6m. 23 3-58. 

One-mile Championship.— Four starters. D. Edgar Hun- 
ter, 3m. 18s. 

Five-mile.— Ten starters. W. A. Rhodes, first, 16m. 
3348.3; F. G. Gibbs, second, 17m. 12s.; Robert Burns, 
third, First mile, 3m. 17}4s.; second, 6m. 31s.; third, 10m. 


‘os. 

. The Tug of War was contended by three members from each 
club, but was won by the three of the Lynn club, W. A. 
Rhodes making the mile in 3m. o9}¢s., — the quickest time 
ever made on the track. 


PROVIDENCE BicycLE CiLus. — Tournament at 
Rhode Island State Fair, Narragansett Park, Septem- 
ber 22. All races except the first were started from 
a line correcting the course for the mile, nine feet and 
five inches behind the tape. The English riders did 
not appear, although a number were entered. Races 
were as follows: — 


One-mile Amateur Open. — Four starters: won by Rowe, 
in 2m. 39%s., with Burnham second, 2m. 40s. Protested by 
Burnham who was given the race, making Kluge second. 

Half-mile Boys’ race (limit, 14 years). — Three starters: 
Arthur Porter, Newton, Mass., first, in 1m. 38%s.; C. F. 
Townsend, second. 

One-mile State Championship. — Four starters: Edward 
Buffum, first, 2m..59!4s 

In the half-mile and two-mile tricycle events John Wil- 
liams, of Dorchester, was the only starter. Time: 34 mile, 
Im. 41%s.; 2 miles, 7m 1134s. 

Half-mile, Hands Off.— Won by Bigham, of North Attle- 
peg in 1m. 35S.; Kluge, second, and Scott, of Providence, 
third. 

Two-mile College Championship. — Three starters : Frank 
L. Dean, of Harvard, won in 2m. 56s., over C. D. Cook and 
Wm. E. Keach, of Brown University. 

Two-mile Professional. — R. A. Tain, of Boston, first, 
—_ 5324S. 

rovidence Club Championship. — Won by McAusland, 
-~ 47S., both, his competitors taking headers. 

hree-mile Lap Race. — Eight starters: Rowe, first, 8m. 
57348., beating Burnham by 3 seconds. 

Three-mile Star Race.— Won by Geo. R. McAusland, in 
3m. 28%s. 

A Consolation race closed the day’s racing, won by D. W. 
Rolston. 


RAMBLERS’ BICYCLE CLUB RACES, at New Haven, 
September 23. — The Ramblers shared their usual 
luck in the weather. The lantern parade was given 
up on account of a severe rain storm, as was the 
street parade in the morning, on account of the mud 
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and wind. At the park there was not more than one 
hundred spectators. The track was heavy and the 
wind a perfect gale. 


The races were as follows :— First race, half-mile Ama- 
teur. — Starters: R. Chambers, Birmingham, Eng., A. B. 
Rich, New York City, C. E. Kluge, Jersey City, N.J., 
D. H. Renton, New York City, John H. Illston, Hartford, 
Conn.; Rich won in 1m. 28 2-5s., Chambers, second, 
Illston, third. 

Howell gave an exhibition mile on Safety, in 3m. 11s. 

One-mile Amateur. — Starters: Chambers, Rich, Kluge 
and Renton. Rich took a bad header on third quarter; 
Kluge won in 3m. 18s.; Chambers, second; Renton, third. 

Edward Leopold made the half-mile on one wheel in 
2m. 28s. . 

Senet exhibition on Safety, by Chambers ; time, 44s. 

Three-mile Amateur.— Starters: Rich, Kluge, Renton 
and Illston; Rich with his knees bandaged. Kluge won in 
om. f° 2-5s.; Rich, second; Renton, third. 

qe n Brooks rode exhibition mile in 3m. 2 4-5s. 

ive-mile Amateur.— Starters : Chambers, Kluge, Renton 
and Wm. Wait, Kinderhook, N.Y. Wait fell out at end of 
second mile. Chambers won in 17m. Kluge, second, 
Illston, third. 

One-mile Amateur, Ramblers only. — Starters: Edward 
Kelley, C. M. Ferguson. Ferguson fell and broke his arm. 
Kelley won in 3m. 35 1-5s. 

New Haven Bicycle Club Championship, one-mile. — 
Starters: C. E, Minor, Wm. Wait. ait first in 3m. 26s. 

Fancy riding and club drill at rink, in the evening. 


COLONEL ALBERT A. Pope met with a painful acci- 
dent, in the fracture of the collar-bone, while driving 
through Brookline, Sunday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
One of the horses becoming frightened by getting his 
leg over the traces, the span rushed down Park street 
at tremendous speed, and, turning sharply into 
Washington street, a wheel gave way, and the occu- 
pants of the carriage, Col. Pope and little daughter, 
and Chief Consul Wainwright, of Indiana, were pre- 
cipitated to the ground. He is convalescing rapidly. 


BINGHAMTON BIcycLE CLus.— Third Annual Race 
Meet. Midway in a season of cold and rain 
the 15th of September shone out clear and warm, 
and a better day for the meet could not have been 
chosen. The conventional, but ever-attractive, parade 
took place in the forenoon with about 100 in line, 
the Scranton Club being particularly noticeable. 
The city was finely decorated. The races occupied 
the afternoon, dedicating the new five-lap, clay track 
which four members of the Binghamton Club have 
built at Riverside Park and presented to the organi- 
zation : — 


One-mile Novice.— Six starters: W. A. Platt, of the 
Binghamton Club, came in a long first, in 3m. 10}¢s., with 
J. S. Mott, of Scranton, second. 

Two-mile Dash. — Rowe won in 6m. 6s., with Weber, 
Titchener, and Schlager following in the order named. 
— was virtually a race between Rowe and Weber for first 

ace. 

. One-mile, 3.20 class, Binghamton Club Race. — Won by 
W. A. Platt, in 3m. 22 2-5s.; W. H. Stowe, second. 

Five-mile Handicap.— Weber and Rowe started from 
scratch, and my and Rheubottom ass, start. Weber 
and Rheubottom fell out, leaving Rowe to finish in 16m. 
148.; Schlager a good second. 

One-mile Ride and Run, in alternate sths.— A close race 
for four laps between C. H. Hersey, of Elmira, and W. H. 
Stone, of Binghamton; Hersey winning in 4m. 16s.; the 
best record for this race. 

Three-mile Lap Race. — Rowe and Weber were the only 
starters. Rowe won every lap, though on the eighth Weber 
—,* magnificent spurt. Rowe, 9m. 25s.; Weber far 

ehind. - 

One-mile State Championship of New York. — Entered b 
C. E. Tichener, Binghamton; H. C. Hersey, Elmira, an 
J. R. Rheubottom, Weedsport. This was a very a 
contested race, and was won by Hersey, in 2m. 58s.; Titch- 
ener second. In the two-mile Dash Hitchener broke the 
rear fork of his racer and was compelled to enter for the 
championship race upon a heavy -machine, one inch 
smaller. Had he not been thus heavily handicapped it is 
thought he would have undoubtedly retained the champion- 
ship won last year at Albany. 

ne-mile Consolation.—Easily won by J. R. Rheu- 
bottom, in 3m. 234s. 

One-mile Team Race, between Scranton and Binghamton, 
three men from each. Won by Binghamton, 11 points; 
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Scranton, 10. Schlager, of Scranton, came in first, in am. 
1s. This is a regular race between these two clubs, havin 
een contested for annually for some years, and muc 

friendly rivalry is always exhibited. 


MERcuRY BICYCLE CLuB, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
Race meet held in conjunction with the third annual 
meet of the Minneapolis Division of the L.A.W., at 
Minneapolis, September 22. There were 1,000 people 
in attendance. The track is a one-mile ordinary 
dirt track, rather sandy than otherwise; shape similar 
to letter B; back-stretch curved inward to make up 
mile. The weather was all that could be asked, 
warm and comparatively still. Everything was run 
according to the racing rules of the L.A. W.; track was 
measured by two competent engineers the day before 
the races, and eighteen inches from the pole was 
found to be 10.2 short, consequently the mile races 
were started that distance back of scratch, and the 
other races correspondingly farther back. The meet 
was a success financially and otherwise. 


One-mile Novice. — Fifteen starters; run in three heats: 
Winners of third heat, first, C. A. Morison, Minneapolis, 
3m. 1344S.; second, Wesley Wing, Minneapolis, 3m. 14s. 

One-mile Open. — Five entries, but two starting: First, 
W. H. Van Sicklen, Chicago, 2m. 5734s.; second, Grant 
Bell, Minneapolis (Star), 3m. 06 2-5s. 

Half-mile L.A.W. State Championship. — Five starters : 
First, E. L. Sawyer, Fairbault, first, 1m. 36'4s.; second, 
Frank Cutler, Minneapolis, 1m. 38s. \ 

Five-mile Championship of the North-west. — Three 
starters, Bennett, of Chicago, dropping out at end of first 
mile: W. H. Van Sicklen, Chicago, first, 17m. 46¢s.; Grant 
Bell, Minneapolis, second, 17m. 44s. 

Three-mile Tug of War for teams of three for clubs, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul teams contesting. St. Paul won 
33 counts to Minneapolis 29. 

Special race against time. — R. H. Spear, Minneapolis, 
on one wheel, to beat record for quarter mile, 5334s. 

Two-mile State Championship.— Five starters: Grant 
Bell, Minneapolis, first, 6m. 29 2-5s.; E. L. Sawyer, Fair- 
bault, 6m. 51s. 

One-mile 3.30 class. — Eleven starters: Grant Bell, Min- 
neapolis, first, 3m. 12s.; C. A. Morison, second, 3m. 16 4-5s. 

meng for boys under fifteen years. — Six starters: 
Will Dynes, Owatonna, first, 47}¢s.; Will Rickey, Minne- 
apolis, second, 48s. 

Twenty-mile race for the Columbia Cup.— W. H. Van 
Sicklen, Chicago, against time, th. Sm. 58s. 

Consolation race.—Five starters: C. Bell, first, 3m. 
a2s.; E. A. Savage, second, 3m. 22 2-5s. 

St. Louis RAMBLERS’ TOURNAMENT, September 26 
and 27; weather fine; track good. 


FIRST DAY. 

One-mile for Novices. —A. A. Hart, first, 3m. 1§ 1-5s.; J. 
A. Lewis, second. 

Five-mile Lap Race, Professional. — W.M. Woodside, 
first, 16m. 54 3-5S.; R. A. Neilson, second. Prince retired. 

Two-mile Tricycle. —S. G. Whittaker, first, 9m. 56s.; R. 
Cripps, second, by a few feet. 

Three miles.—W. A. Rowe, first, gm. 45 3-5s.; E. P. 
Burnham, second; W. F. Knapp, third. 

Two miles for 6,20 class. — Whittaker, first, 6m. 25 3-§s.; 
P. W. Stone, second; Hart, third. 

One-mile Professional.—Woodside, first, 2m. 58s.; Prince, 
second; Neilson, third. 

One-mile.— George E. Weber, first, 3m. 30 1-5s.; Rowe, 
second, W. F. Knapp, third. 

Three-miles for 9.30 class. — Whittaker, first, 9m. 53s.; 
G. T. Snyder, second. 

SECOND DAY. 

One-mile.— Robert Cripps, first, 2m. 54 3-5s.; Knapp, 
second; Weber, third. 

Two-mile Professional. — Prince, first, 6m. 14s.; Wood- 
side, second; Neilson, third. 

One-half-mile. — C. E. Kluge, first, 1m. 26 2-5s.; Weber, 
second; Knapp, third. 

One-mile Tricycle. — Whittaker, first, 3m. 20s.; Cripps, 
second. 

One-mile. — Whittaker, first, 3m. 6s.; Snyder, second; 
Hart, third. 

Five-miles.— Knapp, first, 15m. 59s.; Burnham, second; 
Weber, third. 

One-mile Professional. — Prince, first, 3m. 134s.; Robert 
James, second; Neilson, third. 

Three-mile. — Rowe, first, 9m. 15s.; Cripps, 
Burnhan, third. 


second; 
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MASSACHUSETTS BICYCLE CLUB road races, Boston, 
September 26: — 

Fifty-mile, Open. — W. A. Rhodes, first, 3h. 32m. 202-55. ; 
W.H. Huntly, second, 3h. 36m. 9 4-5s.; F. F. Ives, third, 
eS. 54 255-3 L. A. Peabody fourth; C. E. Tracy fifth; 


Getchell, A. D. Grover, and C. E. Whitten did not 
complete the course. 
Sixteen-mile Tricycle.— John Williams, first, th. 9m. 


10s.; C. O, Danforth, second, th. gm. 15s.; J. A. R. Under- 
wood did not finish. 

Fifteen-mile Bicycle Club.—H. M. Sabin, first, 58m. 
10s.; J. C. Clark, second, 58m. 15s.; Leonard Ahl, third, th. 
2m. 8s.; W. E. Webber, fourth; H. L. Hiscock, fifth; J. A. 
Kennedy, sixth. 

Thirteen-mile Tricycle Club.—S. C. Miller, first, pom 
20s.; Gideon Haynes, Jr., second, 59m. sos. ; J. Wood, third, 
th, 7m, 40s. 

In the fifty-mile race, Ives rode up the hill to the 
starting-point at racing speed, just after the others 
had started, and kept on after them without so much 
as taking off his coat, and would have had a better 
position at finish had he not lost his way at Malden, 
where he had nearly overtaken Rhodes and Huntly. 


BRIGHTON BIcycLE CuUvB, Cincinnati, Ohio. — The 
first annual Fall “run” of this club was made Sep- 
tember 20. The members, with their invited guests, 
met atthe club rooms, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and headed by John Barclay, captain, started for 
Hamilton, O., riding two abreast. x route a stop 
was made at the home of Henry Muhlhauser, for lunch, 
and to take photographs of the clubs in attendance, 
and of the combined clubs in groups. The run was 
then continued to Hamilton, where the party dined, 
with their invited guests, at the St. Charles. Eleven 
members of the Brighton Bicycle Club, four from the 
Cincinnati Club, five from the Kenton (Ky.) Club, 
ten from the Avondale Club, and ten unattached 
riders, made up the party. In moving out of Cincin- 
nati the wheelmen presented a handsome appearance. 
The return to the city was made late in the afternoon. 


THE twenty-four-hour record of 21144 miles made 
by D. L. Munger, of Detroit, has been beaten by A. 
McCurdy, of Lynn, a member of the Lynn Bicycle 
Club. The start was from the Boscobel Hotel, 
Lynn, at ten o’clock; first stop at Salem, for lunch; 
thence to Rowley and back to Lynn. Next stop at 
the Faneuil House, Brighton, for a short time; 
mounted again at 5.45, the cyclometer showing 8314 
miles. Mr. Roethe accompanied him going to Bos- 
ton, via Brighton avenue, Chester Park, and thence 
by a circuitous route to Newton, Wellesley, Needham, 
Dedham, and back to the Faneuil House, Brighton, ar- 
riving there at 11.44 o’clock A.M.; rested 10 minutes, 
cyclometer registering 14534 miles; after dinner started 
for Cambridge, accompanied by C. R. Overman. The 
latter left him at,Cambridge, and he was met by W. 
A. Bond at East Saugus, who accompanied him 
through Lynn, Swampscott, Marblehead, Salem, Bev- 
erly, Wenham, Ipswich, and Rowley, where a stop of 
a few minutes was made. Back through Ipswich, 
Essex, Salem, and Lynn, where he arrived at 7.30 
o’clock, having covered 218 miles. After a stop of a 
few minutes the start was again made, his route lead- 
ing through East Saugus, Malden, Medford to Fan- 
euil House, Brighton, where he arrived at 9.20 o’clock, 
having covered 230 miles. At the Faneuil House he 
was rubbed down and a bowl of beef tea administered. 
Thence to Newton and back to Brighton. The clock 
pointed to 9.54 and the cyclometer registered 233'/, 
miles. At Ipswich he met with an accident which 
resulted in a sprained wrist and several bruises. The 
accident was caused by a horse becoming frightened 
and getting across the road. 


ON Tuesday, September 21, C. O. Danforth and 
Gideon Haynes, Jr., essayed to break the twenty-four- 




















hour record, but after completing 112 miles, and 
finding they were making very slow time, it was given 
up at Belmont. 


Mount HOL.ty, N.J., RACEs Sept. 12.—The Grand 
Army men had a gala day at the Burlington County 
Agricultural Fair grounds, at Mount Holly, on the 
above date, the day’s sport including several bicycle 
events. A Half-mile Novice was won by Howein Im. 
44s.; Sullivan, second. Prizes, roller-skates and 
napkin ring. The One-mile Open race was captured 
by Joe Powell, of Smithville, in 3m. 14s.; Burtis, 
second. Prizes, gold and silver medals. The Two- 
mile Scratch was a hard race between Burtis, of 
Mount Holly, and Wright, of Bristol, Pa., the for- 
mer winning by a wheel in 6m. 53s. First prize, a 
Kelley suspension saddle; second, tool-bag and tools. 
The Three-mile Handicap was easily won by Powell 
in 10m. 03s., the last half being made in Im. 22s. 
Wright (100 yards) second. The winner was awarded 
a pickle-dish, and second man an elegant napkin 
ring. The races were interesting and exciting, and 
there is some talk of getting up a regular race meet- 
ing, though it is rather late in the season. 


NEw records by Richard Howell, on the Hamp- 
den Park track are as follows: On September 22 
he brought down the Mile Professional several 
seconds, the time of the slowest watch being taken. 
The quarter, 39%/5s.; half, 1m. 152/5s. ; three-quarters, 
Im. 53s-; mile, 2m. 312/5s. On September 25 he 
attacked the One-mile Safety Bicycle Record, and suc- 
ceeded in bringing it down to 2m. 43s., October 1, 
just as we go to press, news comes that he has broken 
the tricycle record, with the following times: Quar- 
ter, 44?/5s.; half, 1m. 243/5s.; three-quarters, 2m. 07s. ; 
mile, 2m. 492/5s. An attempt was made by Wood to 
beat Howell’s record of 2m. 312/5s., which failed, his 
time being some ten seconds slower. 


On the 23d of September, at St. Louis, George 
M. Hendee broke the Mile Amateur record with the 
following times: Quarter, 38s.; half, 1m. 153s.; 
three-quarter, Im. 554s.; mile, 2s. 383. W. A. Rowe, 
on the same day, at the same place, rode the mile in 
2m. 383/ss. 

CoLa E. STONE died on Saturday, September 26, 
at his residence in St. Louis. He was the recognized 
bicycle champion of the West, and Western wheelmen 
had a very warm regard for him. A big fellow with 
a heart larger even than himself; with no great ex- 
ternal polish, but with a hard word for no one; with 
a good education, but not a bit of conceit; he leaves 
no enemies, but many friends. He was but twenty- 
two years old, and had been riding only some three 
years, but had made in that time a reputation which 
was excelled by but few wheelmen in the country. 
His collision with Geo. Hendee, at Springfield, had 
nothing to do with his death; acting under sudden 
impulse, as he so often did, he took his own life. 

FOREIGN. 

On the whole distance from Constantinople to 
Erzeroum Thomas Stevens was molested but once. 
He says, under date of September Ist, it was “ the 
sickliest attempt at a highway robbery I ever heard 
of. It was more like begging than anything else. 
It was on the trail between Enderes and Erzingen, 
whilst descending a long lonely gorge leading from 
the mountains down into the valley in which Erzingen 
is situated, that I met a couple of men on foot; the 
fact of their being armed with swords and pistols 
awakened no surprise, for it is the common custom 
of the country. As usual, I inquired of them if I 
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was following the right road; but when one of them 
in reply demanded fara (money), my suspicions 
were at once aroused, and, with a view to further 
drawing out their real intentions, I pretended not to 
understand, whereupon the demand was again made 
for para, and this time his meaning was emphasized 
and clearly apparent by drawing his sword partly from 
the sheath in a manner meant to be intimidating. 
Their pistols were huge flint-locks, and, like all their 
arms, are worn more for ornament and bravado than 
anything else, and were in all probability not even 
loaded; at any rate I reckoned my Smith & Wesson 
equal to about three times their entire ornament, and 
no sooner was the second demand for fara made 
than it was in position where the speaker could have 
seen the rifled curves inside the barrel, had he and 
his companion not been nearly scared out of their 
wits at finding I was armed. I could have shot them 
both with the greatest of ease; but I don’t think 
they were professional robbers. I judged them to be 
simple villagers who had been to Erzingen, and per- 
haps whilst on a spree there had spent everything they 
had, and even sold their donkeys to finish up with; 
returning homeward ‘ busted’ and disgusted at their 
own folly, and meeting me alone, and, as they thought, 
unarmed, in this out-of-the-way place, suddenly con- 
ceived the idea of retrieving their fortunes by in- 
timidating me out of what money I had about me. 
Feeling pretty certain of this from their fright at 
sight of the revolver, and having no desire to harm 
them needlessly, I simply bid them /aidy (begone), 
and they were evidently only too glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. They were fairly shiver- 
ing in their moccasins with fright, as they hastily 
departed, whilst I was glad to have escaped the 
necessity of using my revolver on them, for the affair 
might have involved months of vexatious delay, even 
if nothing more serious had come of it.” 


CANOEING. 


“CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY” is the title of a 
practical cook-book, for canoemen, Corinthian sailors, 
and outers, by “Seneca,” recently issued by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, New York. 
It is arranged in two parts, thirteen chapters in all, 
in which the camp outfit, soups, fish, meats and 
game, vegetables, drinkables, etc., are separately 
treated. The closing chapter gives dishes for yachts- 
men. . 


CRICKET. 
THE cricket matches of the month are as follows : — 


Peninsular and Windsor, at Detroit, August 15; 
119 to 86. 

Players and Gentlemen, at Stanton, Pa., August 
28 and 29; drawn. 

GENTLEMEN. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

W.C. Morgan, b. Braith- 

WOME «ss s+ ote 
C. A. Newhall, l.b.w., b. 

Braithwaite . ....6 b.Morley ....6... 
. A. Scott, b. Brooks . .26 1.b.w., b. Butler .... 

. S. Newhall, c. Lane, b. 


st ocecrses 0M 
E.W.Clark, Jr., b. Brooks, 10 


c.and b. Butler ..... 5 


.17 
+53 


st. Bromhead, b. Butler . 25 


b. Butler. 2. ee cco eo 

- Scott, c. Butler, b. 

Brombens . «2 6+ 02 ee eee ee 7 
H. MacNutt, c. Butler, b. 

Lane.........+17 c.andb. Butler oot 
G. S. Patterson, runout. o b. Morley .....+.. +21 
W. F. Wingate, b. Lane, 19 notout.........-. I 
W. W. Noble, d. Lane. . 2 b. Morley ... 54 


D. S. Newhall, notout. .12 Byes, 12; leg-byes, 5 “rs 19 


115 
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PLAYERS. 
First Innings. 


Butler, runout ..2ee.ece-cecersrcesrcese § 
Morley, b. Wingate. ...+...-+.-. oe Tee 
Bradley, b. Patterson . ..+. - se ees . oe 2 
Tyers, c. R. S. Newhall, Bi CISEOEE cia es ee 5 8 118 
Brooks, run out. . 2.2 ee ees eee eees . 2 
Braithwaite, c. D. S. Newhall, b. MacNutt . 2.21: 10 
Turton, c. W. Scott, b. RRMGAUNOES oa 6 o's 406 10%. se 8 
Oldham, Cc Morgan, b. MacNutt .. 20sec oe ° 8 
G. Lane, c. Morgan, b. Wingate ........-. ‘ 12 
Bromhead, not out ....... ecceee 56 
A. Lane, c. J. A. Scott, b. C. A. Newhall . ae ie I 
Byes, 8; leg-byes, 2 2; wides, 5 ee See oe ee a 
263 

Longwood and Thornton; at Longwood, Mass., 


August 29; 94 and 67, to 19 and 34. 

Boston and Mystic; at Boston, August 29; 59 to 19. 

Pacific and Sons of England, at Toronto, August 
29; 56 to 

bonds: and Oxford, at Parkdale, Ont., August 
29; 56 to 40. 

Kingston and Onondago (of Syracuse, N.Y.), at 
Kingston, Ont., August 29; 86 to 31 and 41. 

Ottawa and Montreal, at Ottawa, Ont., August 29; 
go and 109, to 65 and 68 for 1 wicket; decided on 
score of first innings. 

Longwood and Quincy, at Longwood, Mass., Aug- 
ust 29; 146, to 19 and 22. 

Peninsular and Amherstburg, at Detroit, August 
29; 32 and 100, to 49 and 71. 

English Gentlemen and Staten Island, at Staten 
Island, September 1 and 2: — 


ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 
First Innings. Second a. 
A.J. Thornton, b. Pool . 7 b. Lambkin . . 
T. R. Hine- Haycock, ce 
Pim, b. Pool. ..... 7 
A. Turner, c. Wilson, b. 
Butler 3 
W. E. Roller, c. W: alker, 
b. Pool ....cces I 
Rev. 


ee ae eee 
b. Lambkin ...... «52 


h.w., b. Lambkin ... 


c. Wilson, b. Butler... 1 
Des sae ee 8 o 


Cc. : Butler, ee 50 


Pool . 
W.E. T. Bolitho, b. Pool, ; 
A. R. Cobb, b. Butler . 29 
A. E. Newton, not out. . 30 
E. j. Saunders, b. Pool. . 4 c. Hill, b. Pim..... 
H. Bruen, b. Pool... . 0 c.andb. Pim ...... 3 
C. E. Horner, b. Butler. 1 b., Pim. 
H. O. Whitby, b. Butler. 2 

Byes, 2; leg-byes,2 .. 4 


Se eee Se eee 
notout... 
Byes, 5; "leg-byes, | oe 
wide,1; no-ball,1. . 
gl 244 
STATEN ISLAND. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 


C. Wilson, c. A. J. Thorn- 


ton, b. Horners... 2 st. Newton,b. Bruen... 8 
J. R. Moore, st. Newton, b. 
Bruen ..... c. Whitby, b. Roller... 5 
S. McGregor, c. Roller, b. 
Hlormer .. esses 
Butler, st. Newton, b 
Bruen ....+-+ see not out. «2. 22s ee ee 44 
F. N. Saunders, c. San- 
ders, b. Horner .... 7 motout. .2e.ccees 10 
J. H. Lambkin, st. New- 
ton, b. Bruen. ..... 1 
E. Kessler, not out. . . .2 
N.S. Walker, Jr.,b. Bruen, 2 
J._L. Pool, c. Newton, b. 
Bruen ..... tes 8 
R.S. Hill, b. Bruen . . - 9 
G. Hyde-Clarke, st. agate 
ton, b. Bruen. .. 
J. L. Pim, st. Newton, b. 
Bruen. ...%... 0 b. Roller Tree re o 
Byet. ws ccc oseer Leg-byes. . 2 2. 2 ee 5 
62 72 


Quincy and Chelsea; at Quincy, September 4; 
54 to 39. 

Albion and Picked eleven, at Medford, September 
4; 75 to 26. 
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Hamilton and Toronto; at Toronto, September 5; 
79 and 39, to 43 and 64. 

Frankford and Trenton; at Frankford, Pa., Sep- 
tember 5; 103 to 52. 

Mount Hope and O. N. T.; at Newark, N.J., 
September 5; 41 to 23. 

Essex and Riverside; 
September 5; 41 to 31. 

Peninsular and English Gentlemen; at Detroit, 
September 5 and 7: — 


at Central Park, N.Y., 


ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 
First Innings. 
WY ex enn, TNs ok ce 6.0% ccocecese 
T. R. Hine-Haycock, c. Dodds, b. Ross .. . . 
A. J. Thornton, c. F. Bamford, b. Dale. ........29 
< . Turner, runout.... coer eo 0 
ev. R. T. Thornton, c. Ridgley, b. “Dale . ie@eeeie Ow 
giey 


A. R. Cobb, c. Calvert, b. Ridgley ...... aoe 
A. E. Newton, 1. b. w., b. Armstrong... .... eee 0O 
E, J. Sanders, MMM ae a sf . 6s ee « ° 43 
W. 2. Tt. Bolitho,b. Dale ..cc ccc stcvsese 37 
Bi. Bruen, b. Dale. . . asa se. cee — eee O 
C. E. Horner, c. T. Bamford, b. eee a - 9 
H. ©. Whitby, notiout ..2..60s 020206 sto 5 
RE i ee eae “er 12 
283 


PENINSULAR FIFTEEN. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 


P. Bamford, b. Horner. 14 b.A. J. Thornton .... 2 
T. Davies, c. Cobb, b. 
Horner... ss es s b. A.J. Thornton .....+0 
C. B. Calvert, st. Newton, 
b. Bruen 2. 2 0 20 1 b.A.J.Thornton..... ° 
J. § Dodds, c. Whitby, b. 
UCB. . - ces ese a2 b. Sanders .....2¢. 3 
Pea, c. Turner, b. Hor- as 
SPER RS AMM. 5 Soi ein ae 
Pe Bartlett, b. MSs. 8 De ec ecw ene 8 
Dale, b. Horner. .... 0 bi A.J. Thornton .... 2 
Ww. Armstrong, b. Bruen, 1 b. Turner... ......I5 


F. D. C. Armstrong, b. 
Horner . . 

T. D. Bamford, b. Bruen, 2 

Ross,c. A. J. aped 
b. Horner. .... 


Whithy.... ee 
TOMS. ccc vcsse 3 


ross oo 


oe A.J. Thornton..... 7 

R. B. aoe acl ag . 3 WREDY .cces cee lt 
W.S. Rathbone, b. Bruen, o TE « 4 0 6 & & «6% @ o 
R. H. sage b. Bruen . 3 cutest etn eee ° 
H. S. Miller, b. Horner. 4 notout ..... ° + 0 
an a a ae o © GMB. ec cece ° a 
69 49 


Longwood and Fall River, at Fall River, Septem- 
ber 7; 212 to 45 

Manhattan and Newark, at Newark, September 8; 
174 to 37. 

English Gentlemen and Ontario, at Toronto, Sep- 
tember 10 and 11; 133, to 77 and 38. 

Manhattan and New York, at Brooklyn, Septem. 
ber 11; 68, to 26 and 37. 

Belmont and Longwood, at 
September 11: — 


Longwood, Mass., 


BELMONT. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

W. Scott, runout ....10 b.G. Wright. ...... 10 
N. West, b. G. Wright . c. Smith, b. G. Wright. . 2 
A. M. Wood, b. Chambers, 4 bG.W right he ae 14 
D. P. Stoever,b. Chambers, 0 b. Chambers.......0 
O. Knipe, c. Smith, b. G. 

Wrrigmt 2c cesee bChambers .....22-0 
J. A. Scott, c. Chambers, b. 

G. Wright . 13 b. Chambers ....... 6 
Bradley,c.F. Mansfield, ‘b. 

Chambers . 
Coates, c. L, Mansfield, ‘b. 


G. Wright rer ere oe | 
S. Knight, b. Chambers . 1 


c. Appleton, b, * ee 
J. ie ornate ewes Cham. ' 


Notout .cccs 


H. Townsend, Pm Jones, b 


Chambers ... ... o b.Chambers ......-. 
w. —paaaaiaaa notout. . 1 b.G. Wigmt. 22150. 
PERE ee eee eee . 


46 


















LONGWOOD. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
Appleton, c. Coates, b. 


wadley ...s0esse q¢ Runout.....2-2- 2 
L. Mansfield, c. J. A. Scott, 
b. Bradley’ erry « 6 b. W. Scott .....2- 0 
Lee, c. J. A. Scott, ‘b. 
Wood... -- © b. W. Scott ...220- 3 
Chambers, c. Coates, b. 
era ee ee 3 c. Green,b. W. Scott. . . 0 
G. —* c. West, b. 
Bradley .....ss-e. 4 c. Wood, b. Bradley ... 3 
Jones, c. J A. Scott, b. 
Wood o b. West 1.6.6 coeed 
Browne, c. j. y 4 Scott, b. 
Bradley ; o b.Green..... one De 
Smith, c. ‘. a. ‘Scott, b. 
., Bradley oe @ eee s 7 b. West coecsee D 
. Wright, c. J. A. Scott, 
sw Boot w. cs cee 4 b. West .. c.ccecere 4 
Dutton, notout ..... S Bh Wet woe wen eo © 
Train, runout...... 1 c. Wood, b. West .... 0 
F. Mansfield, c. W. Scott, 
b, Bradley . ete o Notout ....-++2-. 1 
Byes... 2s ee see ° 2 
32 24 


Alma and Riverside; at Central Park, N.Y.C., 
September 11; 96 to 73. 

English gentlemen and Ontario twelve; at Toronto, 
September 11 and 12; 225, to 63 and 64. 

Germantown and Philadelphia (second elevens) ; at 
Wissahickon, Pa., September 12; 144, to 78 and 58. 

Oxford and Young America (second elevens); at 
Stenton, Pa., September 12; 121 and 49 for 4 wickets, 
to 98; decided on score of first innings. 

Merion seconds and Quaker City; at Ardmore, Pa., 
September 12; 89 to 33. 

Quincy and "Brockton; at Brockton, September 12; 
73 to 30. 

Young America and Staten Island ; at Staten Island, 
September 12: — 


Staten Island. 
J. R. Moore, b. Macnutt . o 
C. Wilson, b. C. A. New- 


Young America. 
F. E. Brewster, b. Butler, 2 
R. M. Caldwell, c. Wilson, 


RAND 6 cc oe es hall .. 3 
E. W. Clark, c. Wilson, b. Butler, on J. s. “Clark, b. c. 

McGregor ....... go whall ..... .13 
R. S. Newnall, c. Carroll, R. MoGregor, Cc. A.New- 

b. Lambkin .....-. hal cm 


1 . 
-27 R.S. ‘Hii, b. MacNutt . 7 


W. W. Noble, b. Butler 
R. R. Ogilby, b. MacNutt, o 


H. MacNutt, c. Wilson, b. 


McGregor .....-. 8 

Cc. A. Newhall, b. Mc- J. H. Lambkin, not out. . 40 
Gregor. ..-.+ee-+e-. 2 

H.L. Clark, l.b.w., b. Mc- J. L. Pool, b. MacNutt. . 4 
Nei eh actos a 

D. S. Newhall, c. Wilson, E. W. Stevens, c. D. S. 


b. McGregor. . .. + .13 
. S. Clark, b. Pool. . . . 33 
. H. Dixon, not out. . . 27 


Newhall, b. MacNutt. . : 
B.Carroll, b.C.A.Newhall, 
G.L. Upshire, b.D.S. — 

hall ooo 
<2 ® 


Bye, 1; leg-byes, 4; wi, 4 Lapten, I ; wide, 1 


219 83 


English Gentlemen and Montreal Fifteen; at Mon- 
treal, September 14; 110, to 28 and 42. 

English Gentlemen and Montreal Fifteen; at Mon- 
treal, September 15; 133 for four wickets, to 92. 

Staten Island and Newark; at Newark, September 
15; 186 to 21. 

Ashton and North End; at Fall River, Septem- 
ber 15; 94 and 4 for no wickets, to 37 and 60. 

Ashton and Fall River; at Fall River, September 
16; 144 to 98. 

Casino and Newport, at Newport, September 16; 
28 and 47, to 30 and 32. 

Manhattan and New York, at Central Park, N. Y. C., 
September 18; 103 to 23. 
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All Philadelphia and English Gentlemen at Nice- 
town, September 17, 18, and 19: — 


ALL PHILADELPHIA. 


First Innings. 
F. E. Brewster, b. Bruen, 11 
Ww.c. Morgan, Jr., c. San- 


Second Innings. 
b. Horner = 


se eee ewe O 


ders, b. Horner. oe t b& Tamer .. 17 
E. W. Clark, Jr.,c. New- c. Sub., b. A. . Thor. 
ton, b. Horner » . o + 6 42 WMsc ec sccse 30 


R.S. Newhall, b. Horner, 
J._A. Scott, c. Cobb, b 
Horner .. 2.2.22. © b. Whitby.....ce ¥§ 
H. MacNutt, run out... 26 c.and b. Horner..... 0 
W. W. Noble, run out.. 13 ROM ok cases 4 
D. S. Newhall, not out.. 43 notout.......... 37 
G. S. Patterson, c. San- 
ders,b. Horner... . . 
C. A. Newhall, |. b. w., 
. Sanders...... + 24 ¢ i b. Horner... 8 
W. C. Lowry, c. and b. c. T. Thornton, . 
Horner ... . 8 oe ese 10 
Byes, 7; leg-byes, 3. +. 10 Byes, 5; leg- byes, 4. . - 9 


7 b. Turner... 


4 b. Bruen.. 


ee ee eee BK 


200 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 


A.J. Thornton, c. C. A. 
ewhall, b. Lowry. . 55 b.C. A. Newhall... . 41 
Rev. R. T. Thornton, c. 
Morgan, b. C. A. New- 
hall. -- 0 b.C. A. Newhall .... 31 
T. R. Hine-Haycock, e 
Morgan, b. C. A. New- 
hall... - 33 ¢. Clark,b. Lowry ... 9 
J. A. Turner, c. “Scott, b. 


w. E - Bolitho, st. Mor- 

gan, b. Lowry . Sse» M8 
A. R. Cobb, b. Noble. . 
A. E. Newton, c. Morgan, 


b. Noble > ‘ 
anders, 'b. Noble ‘ 


178 


27 st. Morgan, b. Lowry. . o 


b Mabie. «~cccese 8 
2 b. Noble 


§ b. Noble ...cccee 8 
2 


E. 
Ho Bren, notout. ... 4 st. Morgan, b. Lowry. 1 
notout.... 13 
C. E. Horner b. Lowry. o c. Morgan, b. C. "A. New- 
H. O. Whitby, c. Mor- hall. tenes 
gan,b. Lowry ... 4 b.D. S. Newhali . |: 


Byes ..2.cesce0e ——_ 2; leg-bye, 1; 


wide,t ... 
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English gentlemen and All New York, at Sta- 
ten Island, September 21 and 22: — 


ALL NEW YORK. 
Second Innings. 


7 +c. Whitby, b. Bruen... 0 


First Innings. 
5. ood Cc. oo b. 


Horn i» 
R.S. "Hill, st. Ne ewton, b. 
Bruen... .. ssn @ 
Butler, b. Bruen be ky Oe 
Tyers, st. sear b. 
— ee ani is 24 
oggan, c. ine- ay- 
em b. Bruen. .... 0 
Cyril Ww ilson,b. Turner. 3 
- Hi. Lambkin, b. Turner, 3 
. L. White, st. Newton, 
b. Bruen... 
Cleverley, c. and b. Bruen, 
t L. Pool, b. Bruen .. . 
C. H. McCall, not out . . 
‘Leg-byes, 2; wides, 2. 


c. Bruen, b. Turner ... 9 
b. Turner ‘sen ene® 
SS eS ee 
b. A.J. Thornton .... 0 
c. Newton, b. Bruen . . .10 
l.b.w., b. A. J. Thornton. o 
o c. Bolitho, b. Turner. . . 1 
5 c.Roller,b. Turner... 3 
1 b. A.J. Thornton . . 5 
o c. Ro ler, b. A. J.Thornton, 3 
4 Byes, 7; leg-byes,4 . .11 
66 70 
ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 


First Innings. 
. A. Turner, c. Cleverley, b. Pool. + .......4. 19 


. R. Hine-Haycock, c. Wilson, b. Pooi ke ere ae 11 
Ww. E. T. Bolitho, c. Wilson, b. Pool Se ae o 
i, Ti I 6s kc et eee ee 20 
Rev. R. T. Thornton, c. Mart, b. Pool. ........ 10 
A. E. Newton, b. Cleverl 44 SE ras see 129 
A.J. Thornton, c. White, b. Pool ....... . 

W.E. Roller, ¢. MoCall, db. Tyers .. wesc ese 10 
Fig Sy 9 hm > aha gee 4 

. E. Horner, not out . ere ee ee ae + 19 
H. O. Whitby, c. McCall, b. Pool 22.222: 22 
Byes, 5; leg-byes,2; wides,3 .....seee800e++ 10 
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All New England and a picked twelve, at Long- 
wood, Mass., September 22; 107 for 10 wickets and 
49, to 57 and 69. 

English Gentlemen and All Philadelphia, at Nice- 
town, Pa., September 24, 25, and 26: — 


ENGLISH GENTLEMEN. 


First ~era Second Innings. 
W. E. Roller, c. D. 
Newhall, b. Lowry. . 
A. J. Thornton, c. Morgan, 
b. Clark 
T. R. Hine-Haycock, st. 
Morgan, b. Lowry. . .23 c. Noble, b. D. S. New- 
J. A. Turner, c. Mz icNutt, hall 
b.C. A. Newhall ... 4 notout . 
Rev. R. T. Thornton, not 
out 


c. and b. MacNutt. . 
A. E. Newton, c. D. S. 
Newhall, b. Lowry. . . 9 


c. Noble, b. MacNutt. . 
A.R. Cobb, Ce Lowry, b. 


Clark @ eae, ©. D. S. New- 
W. E. T. Bolitho,c.C. A. 
Newhall, b. Clark 
H. Bruen, c. MacNutt, b. 
Noble 19 
C.E. peeenehy €- re 
b. Noble 1 
H. QO. Whitby, b. ‘c. ‘A. 
OS eae 


. 64 c. Morgan, b. Noble 


Cc. Noble, b. MacNutt. . 
c. Thayer, b. MacNutt 


st. Morgan, b. MacNutt. 


4 c. Noble, b. MacNutt. . 
leg-bye, 1; no 


ye, 13 


Byes, 2; leg-byes,4 .. 6 all, 1 
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ALL PHILADELPHIA. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

E. W. Clark, c. Bruen, b. 

Horner 
W. C. Morgan, 

Newton, b. Turner . 8 b. A.J. Thornton . 
j. B. Thayer, Jr. Cobb, c. R. T. Thornton, b. 

b. Horner . . 15 Bruen.... ° 
R. S. Newhall, c. 'R. T. 

Thornton, b. Turner. . 0 
J. A. Scott, ‘not out... 56 
Cc. A. Newhall, 1.b.w., b. 

Turner. . oa 
D. S. Newhall, b. Bruen . 16 
Ww. W. vewde and b, 

Turne «+ 6 
H. MacNutt, b. Bruen . ° 
F. E. Brewster, b. A. J. 

Thornton ..... 
W. C. Lowry, 

Thornton oO 
Bye, 1; leg-byes, 4; wide, 1, 6 


c. and b. Bruen 


b. Turner Se 
c. Roller, b. Horner .. . 


c. Roller, b. Bruen. . 
st. Newton, b. Bruen. 


Bruen... 
Bruen... 


st. Newton, b. 
st. Newton, b. 


not out 


c. and b. A. J. Thornton . 
wide... 
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ENGLISH GENTLEMEN and All New England Fif- 
teen, at Longwood, Mass., September 28 and 29. 
This match was a succession of surprises for the play- 
ers on both sides, England expecting an easy win in 
one innings, and New England only hoping to barely 
escape by a few runs such a defeat; England’s score 
was lower than it has been in any match since the 
team arrived in the country; and the extreme nerv- 
ousness of the New Englanders was all that prevented 
them from winning, as in the last innings, when the 
side went out for 30, an average of three runs per 
man, with two extras, would have beaten the English- 
men’s score. The match was opened with the Eng- 
lishmen at the bat, and George Wright and Chambers 
took the attack, and should never have relinquished 
the ball, as their bowling disposed of the whole 
defence for the total of 59 runs. The Americans 
going to the bat were opposed by Bruen and Horner, 
who bowled 27 overs each, and were assisted by A. 
J. Thornton during 4 overs for each one, in disposing 
of the Fifteen for 66 runs. The fact that nine of the 
Americans were clean-bowled, and one was out leg- 
before-wicket, and one was stumped, none being run 
out; while of the Englishmen but five were bowled, 
one was run out, and two were caught at the wicket, 
tends to show that the English cricketers bow] better, 


but field worse, than Americans, which is accounted 
for by the fact that in our game of base-ball fielding 
constitute the greater part of the play. The second 
innings of the Englishmen closed for 53 runs, or six 
less than the first; Chambers and George Wright 
doing all the bowling, and taking four and six wickets 
for 23 and 25 runs with ten and seven maidens, re- 
spectively, having bowled 77 and 80 balls; the only 
double-figure score was that of Sanders, 21. The 
Americans going in with 48 to make to win, or 47 
to tie, they succumbed to the bowling of Horner, 
Bruen, and Whitby, Turner getting no wicket in his 
four overs, for the miserable total of 30 runs; George 
Wright’s 6, and Pettitt’s 5, being the top scores. New- 
ton stumped five Americans in this innings, all of 
them being led out of their ground by Bruen; the 
reason for this being that Newton dares not stand up 
to the wicket for fast bowling, and Bruen is the only 
slow bowler of the team. 

After the match, which was finished at a few minutes 
past two, the Englishmen went in to play out the 
time, and ran up 173 runs for five wickets in two 
hours, against the same bowling that had disposed of 
this whole side for 112 in two innings, three of the 
wickets being taken by Dawson, and one by Bixley, 
neither of whom had bowled in the match. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


THE following are the important matches reported 
for the month : — 


LAWRENCE (Mass.) CALEDONIAN CLUB. — Annual 
Games, August 29, at Andover, Mass. : 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer.—D. Smith, 81ft. 1in.; J. D. 
McColl, second. 

Putting light stone.—J. D. McColl, 44ft. 
Perrie, secon 

Throwing 12-Ib hammer.—D. Smith, 108ft. 2in.; J. D. 
McColl, second. 

Tossing the caber. — D. Smith, 44ft. 1in.; J. D. McColl, 
second. 

Hitch and kick.—S. D. McLean, Sft. 
McGilvrey, second. 

The distances and times of the other games were not re- 
corded. 


1oin.; G. 


1o}gin.; J. A. 


ROCHESTER (N.Y.) CALEDONIAN SOCIETY. — An- 
nual Games, September 1 : — 

Putting 30-lb. stone. — G. Perrie, 34ft. 
ertson, sccond. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, —G. Perrie, gift. 334in.; W. 
Robertson, second. 

Standing broad jump. — D. M. Sullivan, 11ft. 8in.; A. 
Scott, second. 

Standing high jump. —D. M. Sullivan, 4ft. 113gin.; A. 
Scott, second, 

Standing high jump for members. —G. Inglis. 4ft. 8in.; 
W. Steele, second. 
Putting light stone, for members. —J. Reid, 38ft. 2in.; 
J. Littlejohn, second. 
Throwing 56-lb. 
Sullivan, second. 

Running high jump. — D. M. Sullivan and A. Scott tied 
at sft. 1in., and divi ed first and second prizes; W. Rob- 
— and T. Burrows tied at 4ft. 10in., and divided 
thir 

Throwing 12-lb. hammer, for members. —J. Reid, gift. 
J. Littlejohn, second. 

Running hop, step, and jump. — T. Burrows, 4s5ft. Sin.; 
A. Scott, second. 

Running hop, step, and jump, for members. — J. M. Har- 
per, 33ft. 2in.; W. Steele, second. 

Tossing the caber. — W. Robertson, 2oft. sin.; A. Scott, 
second. 

Hitch and kick.— George Slater, 8ft. gin.; D. M. Sulli- 
van, second. 

Running broad jump.— T. Burrows, 2oft.; A. Scott, 
second. 

Running ae jump, for members. — W. Steele, 14ft. 
11in.; J. M. Harper, secon 


NEw YorRK Cisiiailia CLuB. — Twenty-ninth 
Annual games, September 3, at Jones’s Woods, 
Die. 


10oin.; W. Rob 


weight. —G. Perrie, 24ft. 3in.; D. Ms 














Throwing the heavy hammer.—W. Robertson, goft.; 
S. D..McLean, second. 

Standing broad jump. — E. W. Johnson, oft. Sigin.; S. D. 
McLean, second. 

Tossing the caber.—E. W. Johnson, 38ft. gin.; John 
Rennie, second. 

Putting the 16lb. shot. —W. Robertson, 44ft. 5in.; S. D. 
McLean, second. 

Standing high jump.—E. W. Johnson, 4ft. 7in.; S. D. 
McLean, second. 

One hundred yards run. — Thomas Aitken, 10%s.; E. W. 
Johnson, second. 

Hop, step, and jump.— Thomas Aitken, 4oft. 93in.; E. 
W. Johnson, second. 

One-mile amateur handicap.—H. Kuhn, 125yds., 4m. 
32'4s.; F. Trainor, limit, second. 

— walk. —C. P. Daniels, 7m. 47%{s.; W. Young, 
second. 

Running broad jump.—Thomas Aitken, 1oft. 6}gin.; 
William Evan, second, 

One-mile run.—James Grant, 4m. 35s.; P. Golden, 
second, 

Pole vault.— Thomas Aitken, oft. 6in.; W. Robertson, 
second. 

Throwing 56lb. weight.—S. D. McLean, 2aft. 1%in.; 
E. W. Johnson, second. 

Three-mile walk. — E. F. McDonald, 23m. 24%4s.; C. P. 
Daniels, second. 

Hitch and kick.—S. D. McLean, 8Sft. 33%in.; Malcolm 
MacNeill, second. 

Half-mile run.— W. Steele, 2m. 1534s.; James Grant, 
second. 

Two-mile amateur walk. — Ed. Lange, 15m. 52}4s.; E. W. 
Knight, second. 

Hurdle race. —T, Aitken, first; S. D. McLean, second. 

Running high ay .— T. Aitken and S. D. McLean tied 
at sft. r3gin.; V. Johnson only cleared sft. 

Five-mile run.— James Smith, first; William Steele, 
second; no time taken. 


WILLIAMSBURG ATHLETIC CLUB.— Games given 
as a testimonial benefit to Jack MacMasters, the club- 
trainer, September 5, at the club grounds, Williams- 
burg, N.Y. :— 

One hundred yards handicap, final heat. — A. C. Ashley, 
P.A.C, (2S8ft.), first, by 6in. 10s.; S. D. See (28ft.), second. 

Half-mile run, 2m. 10s, Class. — A. P. Leary, first, by 
12yds., 2m. 9 3-5s.; G. Y. Gilbert, second. 

One hundred yards for boys. — E. Redmond, first, 14 1-5s. 

Mile-and-a-half handicap walk.— Ed. Lange (scratch), 
10m. 37S.; C. L. Nicoll (50s.), second. 

Two hundred and twenty yards final.—W. C. White, 
M.A.C, (12 yards), 22s.; A. Peverelly (21 yards) second., 

Quarter-mile run for beginners. — L. P. Smith, M.A.C., 
56 3-5s.; F. A. Merrick, second. 

Quarter-mile exhibition, by L. E. Myers, time, 50 4-5s. 

Two hundred and twenty yards hurdle handicap. — A. F. 
Copeland, O.A.C. (2 yards), 281-5s.; F. M. Burns (6yards), 
second. 

Three quarter-mile handicap. — E. J. Slandorf, W.A.C. 
(95 yards), 3m. 24 1-5s.; H. A. Smith (75 yards) second. 

Walf-mile exhibition walk by F. P. Murray, time, 3m. 25s. 

Three-mile handicap run. —E. C. Carter (scratch), 15m. 

4-58.; J. F. Larkin (30s.), second. Carter’s time within 
pak seconds of American record. 

Jack MacMaster’s dog, Tommy, ran 100 yards in 6%s., 
beating the record, his own, of 7 seconds. 


PaciFic Coast AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
— Annual Games at Oakland, Cal., September 9 : — 

One hundred yard run, final heat.—M. Heller, 10%s.; 
J. O’Kane, second. 

One-mile bicycle. — D. F. Booth, 3m. 7}gs.; F. E. John- 
stone, second. 

One-mile walk. —C. B. Hill, 7m. 1034s.; J. B. Benjamin, 
second. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer. —C. S. Stone, 68ft. sin.; A. 
M. Hall, second. 

Two hundred and twenty yard run.—J. O’Kane, 24s.; 
A. B. Tennent, second. 

Pole vault. — H. Germain, Sft. 64%in.; E. G. Rudolph, 
second. 

Half-mile run. — W. A. Scott, 2m. 2514s.; G. W. Jordan, 
second, 

Putting 16-lb. shot.—C. Stone, 3ft. gin.; A. Lean, 
second. 


Five-mile bicycle. — W. Davis, 17m. 10s.; T. L. Hill, 


second. 

Running broad jump. — A. Lean, 1oft. 8in.; W. Stokes, 
second. 

One-mile run.—W. A. Scott, 4m. 46}gs.; C. B. Hill, 
second. 

Quarter-mile run.—J. O’Kane, 55}¢s.; C. Creighton, 
second. 
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In this match the Merion Club won the cham- 
pionship and colors with 47 points; Olympic A.C. 
second with 23 points. 


Match-race for $100, at Gloucester, Mass., Septem- 
ber 11. A. G. Doe, 104gs.; John J. Fritz, second. 


PATERSON A.C. games, September 14, at Paterson, 
N.J., Riverside Park : — 

One hundred yards handicap. — William Ward, P.A.C., 
(148t.) final, 10 1-5; A. C. Aschley (15ft.), P.A.C., second. 

talf-mile members handicap.—M. Dempwolf (15yds.), 
first, 2m. 23 3-5s.; J. Chapman (10yds.), second. 

Half-mile run, open or E. C. Carter, Pastime 
A.C., first (1oyds.), 2m. 10s.; first, H. Phillips (20yds.) ; 
second, C. Lee Meyers, M.A.C., was scratch man, but did 
not start. 

Running broad jump. —J. F. Dwyer (3ft.), 22ft. 4in.; R. 
Coyle, C.A.C., second (2ft. 6in. 

ne-mile run.— P. D. Skillman, M.A.C. (2oyds.), first, 
4m. 52 2-5s.; E. C. Carter, second. 

Quarter-mile run.— A.C. Aschley, P.A.C., first (12yds.), 
55 3-5s.; W. H. Roberts, second. 

Two-mile walk. — W. L. Merritt, O.A.C. (scratch), first, 
17m. 4348.; J. Hargraves, second. 

One-seventh of a mile. — A. C. Aschley, scratch, 30s.; M. 
A. Pierce, second. 

Hop, step, and jump.—R. Coyle, Col. A. C. (6ft.), 46ft 
4in.; W. J. Foley, second. 

Five-mile Run. — P. Foster, first, 28m. 104s.; J. F. Lar- 
kins, second. 


H. W. WEst and John G. Maxwell, September 14, 
Match at All-round Games, for $1,000, at Boston : — 

Putting 56-lb. weight from side, West, 25ft. 8t¢in.; Max- 
well, 24ft. sin. For height, Maxwell, 11ft.; West 3 fouls. 
Between legs, Maxwell, 22ft. 114in.; West, 2oft. 2in. 

| Seta 16-lb. hammer. — Maxwell, Sift. 43gin.; West, 
Soft. 


Throwing 12-lb. hammer. — West, goft. 4in.; Maxwell, 
3 fouls. 
_Putting heavy shot.— Maxwell, 31ft. 74zin.; West, 31ft. 


in. 
Putting light shot. — Maxwell, 45ft. 113gin.; West, 37ft. 
in 


Tossing the caber. — Each man made 3 fouls. 

Standing broad jump. — Maxwell, oft. g}sin.; West, 3 
fouls. 

Standing hop, step, and jump. — Maxwell, 2oft. 1in.; 
West aSft. 74gin. 

One hundred yards run, — West won by a foot, in 11 2-5s. 

Running hig jump.— Maxwell, 4ft. 73gin.; West failed 
to clear at the first height attempted. 

Standing high jump. — Maxwell, 4ft. 74gin.; West did 
not appear. 

THE Five-mile Championship of New Jersey was 
won at Paterson, September 21, by E. C. Carter, in 
28m.; P. Foster, second. 

Tue Half-mile Championship of New Jersey was 
won at Jersey City, September 24, by S. S. Schyler, in 
2m. 8s.; G. Y. Gilbert, second. 

CANADIAN AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — 
Second Annual Championship Games, September 26, 
Toronto, Ont.; the first appearance of the team of 
Irish athletes. 

Putting the shot. — J. Gray, Coldwater, Ont., 41ft. Hein. 
Cc. A. j. sage N.Y.A.C., and W. J. M. Barry, 
Queen’s College, Cork, Ireland, tied with 41ft. 4gin., Queck- 
burner winning the throw-off. 

One hundred yard run. — B. Field, Woodstock, Ont., 
10 1-5s.; J. S. Robertson, Montreal, second. 


Running high jump. re Walsh, Dublin, sft. Sgin 
D.C. Little, Trenton, and R. A. Little, Ridgetown, tied 
with sft. 5)gin. 


Throwing 16-lb. hammer. — Barry, g2ft. Sin.; Queck- 
burner, SSft. 10in. 

Half-mile run.—J. W. Moffat, Montreal, 2m. 1 1-5s.; 
C. M. Smith, N.Y.A.C., second. 

Two hundred and twenty yard run.—M. W. Ford, 
N.Y.A.C., 23 2-5s.; Robertson, second. 

Two-mile run.— D. D. McTaggarts, Montreal, 10m. 5s. 

Three-mile walk. — M. J. Hayes, Limerick, 24m. 24s.; J. 
R. Irving, Toronto, second. 

gens 56-lb. weight. — Queckburner, 25ft. 11in. ; Barry 
2s5ft. 10%zin. 
— vault. — D. C. Little, Trenton, oft. 1in.; J. Purcell, 
Dublin, and Little, tied with Sft. 814 in. : 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle race. —~ Walsh; J. 
E. Harvey, of Kerry (Ireland) Athletic Club, second; no 
time. 
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One-mile run. — Moffat, 4m. 36s.; best Canadian record ; 
Smith, second. 
Running broad jump. — Purcell, 2ift. 34in.; M. W. 
Ford, 21ft. %in. 
uarter-mile run. — Ford, 5234s.; G. D. Christian, of 
Dublin (Ireland) A.C., second. 


STATEN ISLAND ATHLETIC CLUB.— Annual Fall 
Games, September 26, at West New Brighton : — 


Seven-mile walk (scratch) for championship of America. 
—F. P. Murray, 54m. 31 1-5s.; E. D. Lange, 56m. 12 1-5s; 
with seven other contestants. 

Tug of war.— West-Side A.C. 
Union Circle and S.1.A.C. team. 

Obstacle race. — W. M. V. Hoffman, first; S. S. Schuyler, 
second; with seven other contestants. 

Running high jump.—J. F. Rhinehart, sft. 1oin.; Guy 
Richards, §ft. gin. ; with two other contestants. 

One-hundred yards handicap.—J. J: Mapes (6%yds.), 
10 2-5s.; F. W. tons (s4zyds.), second, by a yard; twenty- 
two other contestants. 

Two hundred and twenty yards handicap. — A. Peverelly 
Goyds.), 22 1-5s.; R. A. Lawrence (24}¢yds.), second, six 
other contestants. 

Quarter-mile scratch.—P, J. Murphy, 55s.; S. S. Schuyler, 
second; thirteen other contestants. 

One-mile handicap. —H. Kuhn (goyds.), 4m. 40 3-5s.; 
L. Wilson (105yds.) second; P. D. Skillman (scratch) 
third; seven other contestants. 

Half-mile handicap. —W. J. Hutchinson (78yds.), 1m. 
5834s.; L. E. Myers (scratch), 1m. 58 4-5s.; fourteen other 
contestants. 

Three-mile bicycle scratch.—A. B. Rich, first, 10m. 
7 1-5s.; D. R. Denton, second; H. J. Hall, Jr., third. 


team won, defeating 


SEPTEMBER 28, at the M.A.C. grounds, N.Y., L. 
E. Myers won a half-mile race in 1m. 581/ss., giving 
W. C. White 63 yards start. 


THEODORE C. L. MOELLER, in a match for $50 
against time, 4 hours, recently made 10,000 full 
motions with a ten-pound dumb-bell in 3h. 19m; he 
used three distinct motions. 


THE Ward Democratic Club of Brooklyn, held 
their games at Ridgewood Park, on September 7. 


Tuomas Ray broke the previous best-on-record 
for a pole vault (his own) of I1ft. 41¢in., at the Gras- 
mere sports, at Ulverston, England, August 20. He 
made i1ft. 5in. He has done 11ft. 6in. in practice. 
The American best-on-record is 11ft. }gin. 


LACROSSE. 


THE following games are reported for the month : — 

The U.S. Champions, St. Paul, were defeated by 
the Peterboro’, Canada, club, August 26, by three 
straight goals, and August 29, by the Toronto club. 
Score, 3 to 2. 

Everett and Randolph, September 1, at Everett, 
Mass. Score, draw; each side scoring one; time of 
game, Everett, 30m.; Randolph, tom. Rain pre- 
vented further play. 

Canton and Walpole, September 5, at Canton, 
Mass. Score, 21 to 7. , 

Ottawa and Somerville, September 2, at Somerville, 
Mass. Score, 2to0o. The Ottawas were short, their 
captain not being present, and the Somerville filled 
four places of their regulars from their reserve. 

Ottawas and Independents, September 4, at Boston, 
Mass. Score, 3 to 1; time of game, Ottawas, 9m., 
5m., and 11m.; Independents, 12m. N. Hagan, of 
the home club, was absent. 

Carnbridge Reserves and Chelsea Junior Champion 
Series, September 5, at Cambridge, Mass. 10 men 
each. Score, 2 too; time of game, 9m. and 11m. 

Somerville and Cambridge, September 5, at Cottage 
City, Martha’s Vineyard. Score, 4 to 1; time of 
game, Somerville, 20m., 12m., 12m., and 5m.; Cam- 
bridge, 3m. 
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Montreal and Toronto, September 5, at Toronto, 
Canada. Match for Canadian championship. Score, 
3 too. This game virtually decides the champion- 
ship. Time of game, 4m. 3s., Im., 30m. 

The Somerville Reserves forfeited their junior 
championship game with the West Somerville, as it 
was scheduled to be played at Cottage City. 

Cambridge Reserves and West Somerville, Sep- 
tember 12, at West Somerville, Mass. Score, 2 to 0; 
time of game, 10m. and 5m. 

Montreal and Shamrocks, September 12, at Mon- 
treal, Canada. Score, 3 to 0; time of game, 9m., 
1om., and 20m. 

South Boston and Independents, September 12, at 
Dorchester, Mass. Score, 2 to 1; time of game, 
South Boston, 12m. and 8m.; Independents, 4m. 

Somerville Reserves and Everetts, September 12, at 
Everett. Score, 3 to 1; time of game, 10m., 2m.; 
Everett, 5m. 

Warm Spring Indian Club and Shamrock Club, of 
Cincinnati, September 16, resulting in a draw. 

South Boston and Somerville, September 19, at 
Somerville, Mass. 11 men each. Score, 2 to 1; time 
of game, South Boston, 8m. and Itom.; Somerville, 
3om. 

Cambridge Reserves and Somerville, September 19, 
at Cambridge, Mass. Score, 6 to 1, the last goal not 
being counted; time of game, Cambridge, 6m., 4m., 
18m., 3m., I1m., and 1m.; Somerville, 3m. 

Independents and Weymouth exhibition game, 
September 19, at Weymouth, Mass. Score, 7 to 1; 
time of game, Independents, Im., 4m., 7m., Im., 3m., 
4m., and 2m.; Weymouth, 7m. 

Randolph and West Somerville, September 19, 
game drawn, neither side making a goal within an 
hour. 

St. Regis Indians and New York exhibition game, 
September 19, at New Brighton, S.I. After an hour 
and a half close play the Indians scored 2 goals to 
New York’s 1. 

The Chelsea Club has withdrawn from Junior Cham- 
pion series. 

The Ontarios have withdrawn from the Canadian 
League. 


ROWING. 


The following matches are reported for the 
month : — 


Match between Griffin, of Buffalo, N.Y., and West, 
of McKeesport, Pa., August 31, at Buffalo; 3 miles, 
1 turn, single scull shells; Griffin winning by 114 
lengths, in 21m. 35s. 

Salem Boat Club, September 2, at Lawrence, Mass. 

Professional singles. — Jere Casey, first; Tailor Casey, 
second; J. Tweed, third. 

Amateur singles.— Kerwin, first; Connelley, second; 
Ryan, third. 

Fours. — West End, first; Columbia, second; North End 
did not finish. 

Match between the Emmet four-oared crew, of Ar- 
lington, and the Bay View crew, of Marblehead, Sep- 
tember 4, on the Charles river, at Boston, for $1,000. 
Emmet crew: O’Brien, bow; Sweeney, No. 2; 
Hooley, No. 3; Keefe, stroke; Bay View crew: 
Adams, bow; Messervey, No.. 2; Curtis, No. 3; 
Holden, stroke; the first named winning by eight 
lengths, in 19m. 34\¢s. 

Clifton Boat Club; third annual regatta, September 
5, at Staten Island; all races 1 mile straightaway, no 
time being taken : — 

Single-scull shells. — F. E. Langford won by two lengths 
against four competitors. 

Pair-oared Tg nag bow, Dix, stroke, and Unger, 
coxswain, won by two lengths, against two competitors. 
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Four-oared gigs. — Hochmeyer, Bourne, Townsend, and 
Smith, won by one length, against one competitor. 

Double-scull working boats.— Doherty and Langford 
won, against one competitor. 

Four-oared barges. — Townsend, Budd, Ladd and Mc- 
Lean, and Eccleston, coxswain, won by several lengths, 
against one competitor. 

Eight-oared shell race between Nassau Boat Club, of 
New York, and the Palisade Boat Club of Yonkers; 
September 5, at Yonkers; 144 miles straightaway ; 
the boats were not started until dark; the Nassaus 
won easily in 9m. 20s. 

New Bedford Amateur Rowing Association, Sep- 
tember 9, at New Bedford; double sculls; about 114 
miles, straightaway: Sheehy and Tilton, 14m. 15s. ; 
Forbes and Eldridge, 15m.; Russell and Parker, 
15m. 15s.; Brownell and Thomas, 16m; second race 
for working boats. 

New Bedford A.R.A., September 11, at New Bed- 
ford; about 14g miles straightaway; final race of 
working boats; triple scull, with coxswains; Sheehy, 
Collamore, and Tilton, 11m. 30s.; Eldridge, Norton, 
and Forbes, 13m. 


STATEN IsLAND ATHLETIC CLuB. — Fifth Annual 
Regatta, September 10, on the Kill Von Kull, S.I., dis- 
tance about three-fourths of a mile straightaway : — 

Senior singles. —H. W. Janssen, 5m. 52s.; J. E. Hicks, 
upset. 

Senior singles.—F. G. Janssen, 5m. 5os.; H. Van Vechten; 
won very easily. 

Four-oared shells. — F. Miller, bow; A. L. Carroll,2; W. 
J. U. Roberts, 3; A. Miller, stroke; 1, 7 

Four-oared barges. — E. J. Carroll, bow, F. O. Spedden, 2, 
H. Waldo, Jr., 3, J. Ruperti, stroke, G. Walton, cox., 1, 4m. 


Prcared shells. — R. T. P. Fiske and R. Conyngham, 
1,6m. 28s.; F. and A. Miller, 2; won easily. 

Eight-oared shells, with coxswains, 1 mile. — J. W. Ed- 
wards, bow, W. J. U. Roberts, 2, A. L. LeDuc, 3, H. J. 
Tyndale, 4, W. G. Diedrichson, 5, A. Miller 6, F. Miller, 7, 
A. L. Carroll, stroke, F. W. Janssen, cox., 1, by 10 feet. 

These times are unofficial, as no official time was 
taken, owing to roughness of water. 

George Elliott, of Winchester, and Robert P. Rice, 
of Woburn, September 19, at Woburn. Elliott won 
easily, Rice giving up. 

John Cotter and Patrick Buckley, both of Salem, 
September 19, at Salem, Mass., in dories, about 34 
miles. Cotter took the lead from the start and finished 
two lengths ahead. 

Jacob Gaudaur and Harry Parker, September 20, 
at Crevecoeur lake, near St. Louis, Mo.; 3 miles with 
a turn, Gaudaur gave Parker 5 seconds. Gaudaur 
won easily by 35s. in 21m. I5§s. 

Match at Toronto, Ont., September 10; singles, 3 
miles, 1 turn; J. Griffin, Buffalo, 1st, by 4 lengths, 
21m.; J. Staunton, Toronto, 2d. 


MANAYUNK RowiInc AssociATION. — Fifth Annual 
Regatta, September 5, at Manayunk, Pa.; a little 
less than one mile, one turn. 

Junior singles. — Final heat won by G. F. Cassidy, by one- 
half length, in 7m. 39s.; M. Wall, 7m. 30s. 

Senior singles. —E. L. Ames, 7m. 45s.; J. W. Caffrey, 
~ barges. — P. W. Maxwell, bow, J. Caffrey, 2; 
J. Wall, 3; M. T Wall, stroke; by 1 length, 6m. 30s. 

Toronto (Ont.) Rowing Club Annual Fall Races, 
September 5, water rough, distance a little more than 
half a mile, one turn; four-oared gigs, final heat won 
by Knox, Gormully, Gowinlock, and Thompson, in 
4m. 3Is. 

Match at Greenpoint, L.I., September 13, 3 miles, 
1 turn; single-scull shells, W. Kanouth winning by 
3 lengths; D. Murphy, second. 

Seawanhaka Boat Club, Annual Fall Regatta, Sep- 
tember 12, at Greenpoint, L.I., distance a little less 
than 114 miles, water rough. 
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Junior singles. —C. Fisher, tom. 3os.; D. Melody, 
second. 


Single-scull gigs. —J. J. O'Connor, 12m. 20s.: E. C. 
Wallace, second. 

Pair-oared gigs, with cox. — Engle and Melody, 12m. 30s. ; 
Meyer and Hutton, second. 

Senior singles. — R. H. Pelton, 11m. 15s.; J. H. Ames, 
second. 

— fours. — Coite, Fisher, Meyer, and Hutton, 9m. 

ight-oared barges.—Coite, Ames, Heiser, Adee, Hut- 


ton, Meyer, Rheinfraut, and Pelton, first, gm. 16s. 


Fourth Annual Potomac River Regatta, September 
10, at Washington; water rough, breeze fresh, directly 
up the course; distance 114 miles straightaway. 

Senior fours. —Columbia Boat Club, Snyder, Kondrup, 
Kentner, and Nute, 9m. 32s.; Washington Rowing Club, 
om. 34S. 

unior fours.—Analostan Boat Club, Somers, McCloskey, 

illyer, and Eckstein, 1om. 40s.; Potomac Boat Club, 


second; Ariel Boat Club, third; Columbia Boat Club, 
fourth, 


Senior singles. —S. A. Kearney, 11m. 1234s. C. C. Smith- 
son, second. 

Junior singles. — J. L. Littrell, 11m. 1134s.; F. R. Baltz, 
second, 

Four-oared gigs. — Columbia Boat Club, same crew as in 
senior fours, 9m. 2244s.; Union Boat Club, of New York, 
second; Pennsylvania Boat Club, third. 

The Palmer Challenge Cup, won inthis race, had been 
won by the Pennsylvania Boat Club in 1883 and 1884, and, 
had they won this time, would have owned it. 

Ontario Beach Rowing Races, September 19, at 
Rochester, N.Y., three-mile contest. Sexton, of 
Charlotte, won in 20m. 27s.; Dabineth, of Auburn, 
second; and Supple, of Buffalo, third. Courtney 
tried to beat his three-mile record, but failed; time, 
18m. I5s. 

Valencia and Meteor Boat Club, September 19, at 
Hoboken, N.J. Four-oared match, one-mile straight- 
away; water, good. The former crew won easily. 

St. Anne’s and St. John’s Guilds, September 24. 
Match race at Lake Quinsigamond, four-oared shells, 
three miles; old college course. Won by St. John’s 
Guild, in 18m. 25s. 


SHOOTING. 
SHOT-GUN. 

THE following matches are reported for the 
month : — . 

Match for the Florida State Championship emblem, 
at Tallahassee, July 4: teams of nine, two matches, first 
at fifteen glass balls each; Tallahassee Gun Club, 89; 
Dixie Gun Club, 62. Second, at twenty-five glass balls 
each; Tallahassee, 147; Dixie, 101. Tallahassee has to 
shoot still another match before owning the emblem, 
and, even after winning, it will still be open to a 
challenge for nearly eight months. 

Team match, under the auspices of the Republican 
Blues, at Savannah, August 6, for the benefit of the 
Chatham Artillery: teams of five, ten singles and five 
doubles; Chatham Gun-club team No. 1, 68; team 
No. 2, 54; Forest City team No 1, 66; team No. 2, 

8 


Sweepstakes match between Jerome Lewis, H. 
Baldridge, and J. Williams, at Stratton, Neb,, August 
8: at fifty clay pigeons, at eighteen and twenty-one 
yards’ rise, $100 each; eighteen yards, 48, 44, and 41 
respectively ; at twenty-one yards, 49, 39, and 45; 


totals, 97, 93, and 96 respectively. Lewis took the 


urse. 

Third inter-state tournaments of the National Gun 
Association, held at Macon, Ga., August 10, 11, and 
12: individual championship medal match open to 
members; entrance, $2; ten singles, five pairs doubles, 
won by W. Perdex with eight singles and seven 


doubles, total, 15; fourteen competitors. Teams of 
three, same conditions, for championship emblem, 
six entries; Chatham Gun Club 1, 42. 
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Lexington (Ky.) and Spring Hill (of Frankfort, 
Ky.) Gun Clubs, at Frankfort, August 18: match be- 
tween teams of ten men each; thirty clay pigeons, 
eighteen yards, screened trap; 240 to 233. August 
25: thirty Knoxville blackbirds, sixteen yards’ rise, 
ten-gauge guns, eighteen yards’ rise; 207 to 169. 

Fall River and New Bedford Gun Clubs, at Fall 
River, August 25: match between teams of four men 
each; twenty-five clay pigeons, eighteen yards’ rise; 
80 to 71. 

Indian Lake and North St. Louis Gun Clubs, at 
Baden, Mo., during the last week in August: match 
between teams of eleven men each; thirty blackbirds, 
eighteen yards’ rise, screened traps; 240 to 238. W. 


H. Horner of North St. Louis won the prize for the 
best individual score of the match with a string of 28. 

The Sherman Gun Club, of Columbus, and the 
McIntyre Gun Club, of Zanesville, at Columbus, O., 
August 29: first of a series of matches between teams 
of thirteen men each; twenty-five clay birds; 205 to 


194. 

Match between J. Ryan and W. P. Holmes for 
$400, at twenty-five live pigeons, twenty-one yards’ 
rise, one barrel, trap, find, and handle; Ryan allowed 
three dead birds, at Montclair, N.J., September 5; 
17 to 16. 

The Cleveland, Akron, and Canton (Ohio) Gun 
Clubs, at Cleveland, early in September: teams of 
twenty men each; twenty Peoria blackbirds, five 
traps, eighteen yards’ rise; 306, 251, and 231 re- 
spectively. 

Match between John Cavanaugh, of Madison, N.]J., 
and Enoch Miller, of Springfield, N.J., at Jersey City, 
September 9, for $500, at thirty live pigeons, thirty 
yards’ rise, one barrel, trap, find, and handle; 22 to 
16. 

RIFLE. 


TELEGRAPHIC match, Hillside Rifle Club of Wal- 
tham, Mass., and Chautauqua Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, of Jamestown, N.Y., August 14 and 15: teams of 
seven men each; ten shots at 200 yards, Creedmoor 
target; 286 to 285. 

TELEGRAPHIC match, Gardner, Mass., and the 
Chautauqua Sportsmen’s Association, August 18 and 
19; teams of ten men each, ten shots, 200 yards, 
Creedmoor target, 438 to 411. 

FirtH Annual Tournament of the Western Rifle 
Association, at Western Union Junction, Wis., August 
24, 25, and 26. It rained hard, and the water was 
several inches deep at the stand, so that the shooters 
stood ankle deep. The different matches and prize- 
winners were as follows : — 


FIRST DAY. 

Individual short range; entrance, $1; fifteen shots at 
200 yards, off-hand; two sighting shots, any rifle; 
military rifles allowed three points; possible 75; 
twenty-three contestants; three leading scores, gold 
badges; six other prizes, winners’ choice: Z. D. Zeiter, 
Ist prize, 64; C. W. Weeks, 2d prize, 62; J.C. Wells, 
3d prize, 60. 

Individual mid-range; entrance, $1; ten shots at 
500 yards, any position; two sighting shots, any rifle; 
military rifles allowed two points; three leading 
scores, gold badges; five other prizes, winners’ choice; 
possible 50, twenty-four contestants: C. M. Skinner, 
Ist prize, 50; H. M. Davis, 2d prize, 49; J. C. 
Wells, 3d prize, 49. 

Individual mid and long range; entrance, $1; five 
shots at 500, 600, 800, 900, and 1,000 yards; any posi- 
tion; two sighting shots at 500 yards only, any rifle; 
military rifles allowed one point at each distance; first 
prize, D. S. Cole long-range rifle, value, $125; three 


next prizes, gold badges; six other prizes, winners’ 
choice, possible 125; twenty-four contestants. 
500 600 Soo goo 1,000 
Name. yds. yds. yds. yds. yds. Total. 
H.T. Drake . . 23 23 f a1 22 113 
- W. Ormsby. . 23 24 4 24 18 I 
. W. Gibbs. . 25 24 d 23 17 111 
D.S.Cole. . . . 25 23 20 21 21 110 
Individual revolver; entrance, 50 cents; twenty 
shots at thirty yards, Massachusetts target, for barrels 
four inches long and under; no sighting shots; pos- 
sible 100; three money prizes, 30, 20, and 10 per 
cent. of half the entries, of which there were 16: S. 
M. Tyrrel, Ist prize, 79; G. L. Deites, 2d prize, 75. 
George Harrison, 3d prize, 74. 


FIRST DAY. 

Short range, teams of six; entrance $1 per man; 
ten shots at 200 yards, off-hand, two sighting shots; 
first prize, W.R.A. short range champion gold badge, 
given by Minneapolis Tribune; next three prizes, 30, 
20, and 10 per cent. of entries, of which there were 
only four; possible 300. 

Milwaukee Team: J. W. Ormsby, 42; G. L. Deites, 
40; H. F. Drake, 39; E. D. Wright, 39; J. C. Wells, 
38; J. Munier, 37; total 235, first. 

Minneapolis Team: C. W. Weeks, 41; Cale Maud- 
lin 40; E. Cooley, 40; George Harrison, 39; C. M. 
Skinner, 37; L. W. Gibbs, 33; total 230, second. 

Pony Team: Emil Burg, 41; C. H. Wyman, 40; 
C. F. Ebener, 39; W. H. Thurston, 37; E. Fielding. 
34; Dr. Buchan, 24; total, 215, third. 

Stephen Bull Team: G. R. Richardson, 40; T. 
H. Hance, 38; J. E. Bush, 37; J. I. Case, Jr., 343 
A. H. Amos, 34; I. R. Smith, 31; total, 215, fourth. 

Individual long range; entrance $1; ten shots at 
800, 900, and 1,000 yards, two sighting-shots at 800 
yards only; any rifle; military rifles allowed one point 
at each distance; fifteen contestants; possible 150; 
three highest scores, gold badges; eight other prizes, 
winners’ choice. 

Name. Ss. 1,000 yds. ° 
= A eee “~— oF 4 , ~— 


E.Cooley ...6.0++ 49 45 41 135 
C.M.Skinner..... 47 49 38 134 


Individual match; 1,000 yards, entrance $1; thirty 
shots, two sighting; possible 150; seventeen contest- 
ants; highest score, W.R.A. champion marksman 
gold badge; second and third scores, gold badges; 
five other prizes, winners’ choice. C. M. Skinner, 
first, 142; J. C. Wells, second, 134: D. S. Cole, 
third, 133. 


800 yds. 


FIRST DAY. 

American Field long range; entrance $1 per man; 
match teams of six, fifteen shots at 800, 900, and 
1,000 yards, two sighting shots at 800 yards only; 
three contestants; possible 1,350; highest score, 
American Field long-range champion $150 gold 
badge, to be won four times by a team to become its 
personal property. 

MINNEAPOLIS TEAM. 
Name. Soo yds. goo yds. 1,000 yds. 
E. Cooley ..+«.2-+- 69 65 73 
co: es ae ae 
C.M.§ tises 9 5, 
Cale Maudlin .....- 4 72 7 
A. F. Elliot .....0.. & 65 64 
C. W. Weeks «2... 64 67 
+ 416 406 
MILWAUKEE TEAM, 


Team totals ... 


H.P. Vale. .«. 
-C. Wells... 
i. T. Drake. . 

E. D. Wright . 

J. W. Ormsby . 

Zz. L. Deiter... 


Team totals. ... 
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WAUPELLO TEAM. 
goo yds. 1,000 yds. 
71 


Total. 
210 
196 

vis 6 ik, we 191 

George R. Keller .... 181 

E. W. Tatelock 180 

Mrs. Nellie Young 168 


Team totals 1,126 


Central Ohio Sportsmen’s Association Tournament 
at Springfield, August 18 and 19; there were 10 
individual matches, at clay pigeons and birds, glass 
balls, and English sparrowsg some twenty-five com- 
petitors appeared. 

Peru and Rochester Gun Clubs, match for $50, at 
Peru, Ind., August 26; 25 Peoria blackbirds, 18 yards 
rise; teams of 8 men; 132 to 109. 

W. F. Cody and Miss Annie Oakley, and Frank 
Butler and Nate Salsbury; team match, at Toronto, 
Ont.; 10 clay pigeons, 10 yards rise, 3 directions; 10, 
10, total, 20; and 8, 8, total, 16. 

Trenton and Kingston Gun Clubs match, at Trenton, 
September 17, teams of 8, 20 clay pigeons, 18 yards’ 
rise, 5 traps; 102 to 79. 

Michigan State Trap Shooters’ Association, annual 
tournament at Detroit, August 4 and 5; three indi- 
vidual sweepstakes on the first day; second day, 
team match for State Championship, silver pitcher 
and $25; 10 clay birds and 10 glass balls, teams of 5. 

One individual match and a double-team match at 
10 glass balls, for which Martin and Dodge, of Jack- 
son, and Osmun and Brummitt, of Pontiac, tied for 
first on 19; Burgess and Avery, of Detroit, and Wake- 
ley and Brown, of Milford, tied for second on 18; 
Ramsdell and Whifile won third with 17; and Hilsen- 
degen and Anderson, and Davis and Bowers, all of 
Detroit, tied for fourth on 16; third day, six indi- 
vidual matches; below are the scores for team matches 
of second day : — 

JACKSON GUN CLUB. 

Birds. Balls. Total. 
W. Watts 18 
W. R. Dodge 9 18 
D. F. Burgess. . . 3 17 
J. Ramsdell eee 15 
Cc. H,. Martin ° 14 


82 


17 
17 
16 
14 


W.Osmun.... 
F. Dunning 

W. S. Arnold 

A. F. North 

W. H. Summit 


Ned | en wmmoo 


G. E. Avery . 

G. W. Stewart. 
C. Anderson... 
E.R. Davis .. 
G. W. Larkins. 


Slaawod 


R. Aiton 

W. Buesser . ° 
Dr. Langlois. . . 

J. Bowers . 
G. Hilsendegen . . 


& | 
BRinmnmo nw 
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DETROIT GUN CLUB. 


Birds. Balls. Total. 


H. R. Newberry 

G. W. Smith . 

J. E. Patterson 
S.P.Campan.... 
A. O.S. Havens. . 


Bull’s-eye match, entrance $1: 10 shots at 200 
yards, no sighting shots, no cleaning; 8-inch bull’s- 
eye, only bull’s-eyes to count. Nine entries; pos- 
sible 50 with 10 bull’s-eyes. Four money prizes: 25, 
20, 15, and 10 per cent. . entries. George Harris, 
first, 46, six bull’s-eyes; C. M. Skinner, second, 44, 
four bull’ s-eyes; C. W. Weeks, third, 41, three bull’ s- 
eyes; M. W. Burns, fourth, 42, two bull’s-eyes. 

Individual revolver, entrance $1: 15 shots at 125 
yards, on Massachusetts target, barrels 8 inches long 
and under; possible 180; 4entries; 1 sighting shot; 
3 money prizes, 36, 20, and 10 per cent. of entries. 
S. M. Tyrrell, 1, 56; J. O. Hobbs, 2, 40; W. H. 
Thurston, 3, 22. 

Hillside and Chautauqua Clubs, Telegraphic match, 
August 28 and 29: 7 men each; 10 shots at 200 
yards; Creedmoor target; 296 to 296, a tie. 

Companies B, K, E, and D, 6th Regiment, M. V. 
M., Fitchburg, Mass., August 26: rifle-match between 
teams of five men from each company, for the Major 
T. H. Shea medal: 7 shots at 200 yards; possible 
175; 86, 82, 77, and 51, respectively. 

Norwood and Hastings, Ont., Rifle Clubs, at Nor- 
wood, Ont., September 3: rifle- match between teams 
of 7 meneach; 5 shots at 200, 400, and 500 yards; 
possible 525; 251 to 235. 

Rifle-match between teams of 5 men each from 
Posts of Massachusetts Division, G. A. R., at 
Worcester, Mass., September 12: Ward, No. 10, 
Worcester; G. A. Curtis, No. 70, Millbury; Ammi- 
don, No. 168, Southbridge; and C. Devens, No. 27, 
Oxford; 5 shots, 200 yards, Creedmoor target; possi- 
ble 125; 86, to 49, to 35, to 33. 


TENNIS. 


THE Boston Tennis-Court was opened for play on 
September 28. No matches have as yet taken place, 
but there will be several later in the season. The in- 
dications are that Pettitt will have his hands full this 
winter, as there are several new members who are 
being initiated into the mysteries of the “cut,” the 
* boasted force,” the “chases,” etc., etc. The 
struggle for the championship of the court is very 
keen among the leading players, and plenty of sport 
is in prospect during the coming winter. The cele- 
brated English player, Mr. R. D. Walker, is expected 
in Boston in November, and he may possibly be ac- 
companied by George Lambert, the ex-champion of 
the world. Should their visit take place a great 
treat will be in store for all lovers of the game. The 
advent of these noted players will be the greatest 
event that has ever occurred in tennis circles on this 
side of the water. 

LAWN-TENNIS. 


THE Lenox tournament was held on September 8. 
The management received twenty-eight entries in the 
singles, and twelve pairs. The meeting was a most 
enjoyable one for all concerned, and a large and 
fashionable assemblage witnessed each day’s play. 
Mr. W. V.R. Berry won the first prize, defeating 
Philip Sears in the final round by three sets to love. 
First in the doubles were Berry and Slocum, who 
beat Van Rensselaer and Paton in the last round by 
three sets to one. The feature of the week was the 
playing of Philip Sears, who is rapidly making his 
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mark as a lawn-tennis player. He reached the final 
round by defeating in succession Slocum, Gillett, 
Farnum, and Hooper, an achievement with which he 
and his friends should be well pleased. The playing 
of Mr. H. Kuhn, of Harvard University, was also a 
feature. In his match with Berry he succeeded in 
getting five games in each of two sets, a better score 
than was made against the winner by any other 
player. We venture the opinion that next year he will 
give some of the veterans hard work to defeat him. 


Dr. DwiIGHt, since his return from abroad, has 
been playing but little. There are rumors that he 
has had decidedly the best of a few practice games 
with Mr. Sears. It was hoped that these two players 
would have been matched for a valuable cup this fall; 
but the arrangements have unfortunately fallen 
through. There are some hopes, however, of the 
event taking place early next season. 


THE fall tournament of the Orange L. T. Club was 
held at Montrose, N.J., September 23. The attend- 
ance was large, and the play good. Mr. H. W. 
Slocum defeated C. O. Chase in the final round of the 
singles: score, 11-9, I-6, 6-2, 6-1. Messrs. Paton 
and Slocum won the first prize for pairs, beating 
Chase and Appleton, 4-6, 9-7, 6-1, 5-7, 7-5. 

The first prize for mixed pairs was won by Mr. Slo- 
cum and Miss Campbell, beating Mr. P. Willis and 
Miss Willis, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 


AT the tournament held by the Montreal L. T. Club, 
in September, the club championship was won by Mr. 
W. R. Miller, who defeated Mr. J. B. Abbott by the 
following score: 7-5, 6-3, I-6, 6-4. 


AT a tournament held by the New York Athletic 
Club on their grounds, September 19, Mr. F. J. Hynes 
was the winner of the singles, and Hynes and Glad- 
win were winners of the doubles. 


A FOUR-HANDED match took place at St. Louis, 
Mo., September 17, on the grounds of the Knicker- 
bocker Club of that city, between Messrs. Wright and 
Rockwell, of the Kansas City Club, and Messrs. 
Farish and Obear, of the Knickerbockers. 

In a similar match, between the same players, at 
Kansas City, in June last, the St. Louis men met with 
defeat, and great hopes were indulged in by the club 
members and their friends that the tables would be 
turned on this occasion. Invitations were issued, and 
a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen was pres- 
ent and watched the game with much interest. The 
result proved to be a disappointment to the Knicker- 
bockers as their representatives were obliged to yield 
the victory to the visitors, though not until after five 
sets had been played. The issue was in doubt up to 
the last moment, twenty-eight games being required to 
decide the last set. The score was three sets to two 
in favor of Kansas City: 4-6, 6-3, 6-0, I-6, 15-13. 
Although defeated, the losers distinguished themselves 
by the determined stand they made against their more 
experienced adversaries. 


YACHTING. 
BuT one new yacht has been reported for the 
month : — 


Yacht built by O. E. Copeland, Thomaston, Me., 
for H. H. Williams, September 8. 


THE following changes in ownership have been re- 
ported for the month : — 

The victorious Puritan was sold at auction, in 
New York, September 24, to Edward Burgess for C. 
J. Paine, of Boston ($13.500). The sale was made 
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ostensibly to decide the ownership. The yacht was 
built by a syndicate of twelve gentlemen. 

Center-board schooner Sigza/ to Thomas Williams, 
of Atlantic Club, at Marshall’s sale, 1883, Smedley, 
Piedmont, N. Y., 45 feet over all. 

Center-board sloop Avia, William Quin, to Charles 
W. Opdyke, of New York, 1883, T. D. Stoddard, at 
Newport, 28 feet water-line, 10 feet 6 inches beam. 

Keel sloop Reverie, Tarrant Putnam, to member of 
Larchmont Club, 1878, Gilbert Smith, Patchoque, L.I., 
24 feet 8 inches water-line, 10 feet 7 inches beam, 
3 feet draft. 

Sloop Spartan to John J. Donahue, Brooklyn. 

Schooner Cyclone, George R. Hill, drifted on the 
rocks at Hell Gate, last of August, was badly dam- 
aged and sold to a party in Harlem. 

Cutter Lapwing, J. M. Forbes, to C. A. Welch, 
Boston, 1882. G. Lawley & Son, City Point, Boston ; 
45 feet over all, 35 feet water-line, 10 feet beam. 

Steam-yacht Daphne, John P. Haines, to B. P. 
Macgregor, of New York, 1882. W. Ashbel, New 
York; 42 feet water-line. 


THE judges of the American Steam-yacht Race of 
July 16 have awarded the prize for Commodore’s and 
Isherwood cups to Jay Gould’s AZalanta. The 
Stilletto was previously reported as taking the prize, 
she having made the best time. A protest was en- 
tered against the S¢z//etto, after the completion of the 
race, for not sailing the proper course, failing to go 
around a certain buoy in entering New London har- 
bor, and it has now been sustained. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given at the New 
York club-house on the evening of September 24. 
There were present, besides the members of the club 
and owner of the English cutter Gemesta, the owners 
of the victorious Puritan, and several representative 
yachtsmen from Boston, Mass., and other places. 
Eulogistic speeches were made, and the affair was 
worthy of the occasion; the prize cups which the 
Genesta had won were presented to Sir Richard Sut- 
ton. After the dinner Sir Richard Sutton was elected 
an honorary member of the New York Yacht Club. 


Str RICHARD SUTTON, the owner of the cutter 
Genesta, sailed for home on the Z/mira on the 
morniag of September 26. 


PrepGRAS & PINE, yacht-builders, at Greenpoint, 
N.Y., has been dissolved. 


CuTTER Wilful, name changed to £ste/la. 


PENNSYLVANIA YACHT CLuB. — Club Regatta, June 
15, on Delaware river. Course, from Water-Works 
wharf, Kensington, to Delanco, N.J., and return. 
(The boats of this club are composed of fourth-class 
tuck-ups.) The following boats were the winners in 
the first-class: champion flag, Thomas M. Seeds, 14 ft. 
8 in.; second, silver ware, Willie Graham, 15 ft.; 
third, silver ware, Violet. The wind was light, E.S.E.; 
tide, flood; judges, Jesse Vandergruft, James Brown, 
and Alfred Day. 


NEW HAVEN YACHT CLuB. —Club-race June 18. 
Course from Pardee’s Bar buoy to and around stake- 
boat, due southwest from Ludington’s Rock buoy, and 
return. Class E, to Pond Point buoy and return. 
The stake-boat getting adrift, the race was declared 
off (all classes except Class E), and was re-sailed the 
next day. 


20 miles. 

Yacht. 
Wild Pigeon 
Rover 


CLASS B. (Over 45 ft.) 
Actual. Cor'cted. 
5-07-51 5-48~14 
5-42-40 = 55-38-03 
5-44-20 5-44-20 
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20 miles. CLASS C. 

Class. 
Happy Thought . e+ + « + 36.95 
Marguerite .. oe 0 « «36.50 
Starlight. .....e-e + + 40.50 
Mascotte . . «so 0 + 0 0 + + 30045 
Rival ...ccccvececs oG@Xgs 
Rajah . . 2. 01.10 0 oo 0 0 4000 


CLASS D. 


(35 to 45 ft.) 
Actual. Cor’cted. 
6-07-40 6-03-27 
6-12-17 6-13-14 
6-14-15 6-13-23 
6-19-56 6-17-37 

45-54 “45-54 
. Nise eaten’ 

(25 to 35 ft.) 
5-50-33 5-44-26 
§-58-38 5-50-24 

-50 6-01-23 
6-06-53 
6-12-44 
6-18-25 
6-24-43 
6-32-50 


20 miles, 
Stranger 
Louise. . 
Vixen... 
Wanda 

Vivienne 
Endeavor .... 
Ceres 

Zephyr 

Anita 


6-15-24 
6-18-25 


(Under 25 ft.) 
24-22 3-24-22 
(Not taken.) 


15 miles, 
Trio 
Roamer... 
Prize: Anchor Light, Trio. 
Wind, fair, southwest, dying out towards close; tide last 
of flood. Judges: C. H. Osgood, B. E. Mallory, Philo L. 
Ives. ‘ 
June 19. — The race of the previous day was re- 
sailed with the following result : — 


CLASS B. 
Length 


20 miles. 
Yacht. 


(Over 45 ft.) 
Actual. Cor’cted. 
Thistle 4-02-36 4-02-36 
Ariadne 4-15-01 4-14-36 

Thistle won two prizes, ship barometer for best actual, and 
hat-rack for best corrected time. 
20 miles. CLASS C. 
Happy Thought 


(35 to 45 ft.) 
1 4-36-36 = 4-35-01 
Marguerite 4-34-50 4-33-25 
Rajah 40. (Not taken.) 
Prize: Marguerite, taffrail log for best actual; silver urn 
for best corrected, and the ‘‘ Derby Cup.” 
CLASS D. (25 to 35 ft.) 
4-22-38 4-173! 
4-25-13 4-18-46 
4-34-22 47-32-08 
4-40-51 4-40-51 
Wanda ese 4-49-30 =. 448-19 
Prize: Stranger, silver tray for best actual; case of 
silver for best corrected; and ‘* Register Cup.” Vixen, sec- 
ond prize, brass side-light for best second corrected. 
Wind, fair, southwest; high water, 5.20 P.M. Judges: 
C. H. Osgood, B. E. Mallory, Philo L. Ives. 


Stranger. ... 
Vixen .... 
Louise . 
Endeavor 


PELHAM YACHT CLUuB. — First club race June 27; 
course, from club-house, Pelham bridge, to Gangway 
buoy and return, 8/2 miles: — 


Yacht. 
Uncle Dave 


Cor’cted. 
1-44-25$ 
1-51 
2-02-18 
2-04-17 
2-20-03 


° (Ruled out.) 

Wind, fair, south; start, flying; tide, ebb; ballast, fixed ; 
sails, working. Judges: J. F. Patterson, H.C. Daniell, and 
N. F. Calvert. 

QUEBEC YACHT CLUB. — First regatta July1. The 
course was to buoy, 14 miles down the river, and re- 
turn. Shifting ballast allowed. Allowance, 1/2 min- 
ute per ton; wind strong, with choppy sea. The first 
half of course was beat to windward. Yachts Foam, 
Tris, Guinevere, and Curlew started. The prizes 
were presented by Lord Lansdowne, Governor-General 
of Canada, and were won, first, cup by Cur/ew, beating 
Guinevere by one-half a minute, who takes second 
prize, a pair of silver candlesticks. Judges: Clark 
Mackenzie, F. A. Falkenberg and E. Chinis. 


PORTLAND YACHT CLUB. — Annual cruise July 3 to 
6. The yachts went to Harpswell, West Bath, and 
Cundy’s Harbor. A remarkably pleasant time was 
enjoyed, but only a few yachts took part. 
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KNICKERBOCKER YACHT—CLUB CRUISE.—July 3 to 
5- The following yachts took part: Sara (flag- 
ship), Swan, Gil Blas, Lena, Black Hawk, Chester 
A. Arthur, Reckless, Lizzie R., and Weary Wish. 

July 3. The fleet rendezvous was City Island, 
where the night was passed. 

July 4. The regatta at Larchmont was attended; 
afterwards the fleet sailed for Oyster Bay, L.I. 

July 5. The start was made for home, where the 
cruise came to an end. 


New BeEpFoRD YACHT CLuB, — Review, July 4. 
The following yachts passed in review, saluting the 
Peerless, Commodore Hathaway: Jndolent, Vice- 
Commodore Rhodes, and Star/ing, Rear-Commodore 
Parker. Sloops: Flight, H. Hathaway; /mperia, J. 
L. Stackpole; Pointer, D. L. Parker; Nomad, Fred- 
erick Swift; Zhetis, Horace Wood; Princess, George 
W. Doe; Jiderim, R. H. Morgan; Glimpse, E. W. 
Atkinson; Xismet, W. A. Abbe; Vod/e, Lewis and 
Clarke; Addie, N. Hathaway; Medea, E. B. Ham- 
mond; Sadie, B. H. Anthony. Catrigs: Waif, J. 
C. Rhodes, and Drift, J. A. Barnes. The fleet then 
sailed to Butler’s Flat buoy and thence to stake-boat 
off Crow’s Island, and repeating the course. The 
breeze was light, southwest, and the beautiful sight 
was greatly enjoyed by a large company on the 
piazzas of the club-house. It was not a race, and no 
time was taken. 


PaciFic YACHT CLUB.—Cruise July 4. The 
course was to Santa Cruz. The wind at start was 
light, and during the rest of the day it was variable 
in strength. 

The following yachts took part, with their sailing 
time given: — 
Yacht. 

Halcyon ... 
Lurline....- 
Fleur-de-Lis 
Nellie. 
Aggie 
Casco 
White-wing 


Start. Actual, 


Cor’cted. 
6 


NEw HAVEN YACHT CLUB, Ocean Race, July 7 to 
The course was around Block Island and return, 
a distance of 156 miles. 
CLASS B. (45 ft. and over.) 
Start Block Is. Finish. Elapsed. 
Fuly 7. Fuly 8. Fuly 9. 
= + 5-16-40 p.m. 12-25-00 p.m. 11-37-08 a.m. 42-20-28 
i 
Pigeon . 5-17-55 p.m. 11-05-00 a.m. 12-1 -m. 42-58-12 
Prize: rn es. . re . 
CLASS Cc. (35 to 45 ft.) 
12-54-00 P.M. 9-57-30 a.m. 40-41-15 
11-52-00 ‘* 11-34-19 “* 42-16-39 
12-54-00 “ 2-46-54 p.m. 45-31-24 


-15-39 p.m. 45-59-21 
5 Whthdrew.) 
(Withdrew.) 


Yacht. 


Waynard . 5-16-45 p.m. 
Rival. . .5-17-40 ‘* 
Rajah ..5-15-20 “ 


Happ 
Thought. 5-16-18 ead 
Flora. . . 5-18-50 “ 
Sea Belle . 5-20-20 ‘“ 
Prize: $100, Wayward. 


12-49-00 
1-10-00 
1-03-00 


CLASS D. (25 to 35 ft.) 
12-22-00 p.m. 2-15-17 p.m. 44-51-54 
oe 48-20-15 

40-32 


Stranger . 5-23-23 
Vixen . . 5-23-20 ve 


+ + 5-15-48 
+m. 63-42-05 
+ 5-16-30 3-45-00 “ (Withdrew.) 

Prize: 1st, $75, Stranger; 2d, $25, Vixen. 

No time allowance; each class timed separately. The 
Roamer did not finish till the roth inst. 

Each yacht of the fleet that rounded the island was givena 
souvenir by the commodore (a silver placque, engraved with 
a view of Bluff and Block Island Br. light, and yachts 
under full sail). 

Wind, July 7, strong northeast, soon after rain, and the 

achts were shut in by a fog, which lasted all night; July 
Mi at daybreak, the fog lifted, and a strong southwest breeze 
carried the yachts around Block Island; in the afternoon the 
wind increased. 
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udges: C. M. Peck, at starting; James Gallagher, Jr., at 
Block Island; E. F. Mansfield accompanying the fleet on 
the Rajah. 

YONKERS YACHT CLUB.—Club Race, July 11. 
Course, triangular, from off club-house at Glenwood, 
to Jersey shore, to Mount St. Vincent, and return, a 
distance of 15 miles. vez, of first class, Racket, 
Spray, and Ella C., of second class, Crawford and 
Carrie A., of fourth class,and Uncle Fake, of fifth 
class, did not finish the course, and the remaining not 
finishing within the limited time the race was declared 
off and was resailed July 18. The official corrected 
time made was: Fourth class, Kittie N., 4-10-03. 
Spray, Jr., 4-12-20. Fifth class, Daisy 4-21-00; 
Mabel, 4-24-10. Wind, fair, north and variable; 
tide, strong ebb. 

CLEVELAND YACHTING ASSOCIATION, July 16.— 
Race was open to all yachts. There wasa good num- 
ber of yachts from the cities on the lake present. 


20 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Between 25 and 35 ft.) 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted- 
Fanchon ......« staan 32-2 4-57-45 4-08-23 
mate Graham . 26 st ee - . 31-8 5-19-00 4-27-18 
a eee 35-1 5-22-30 = 4-35-54 
Oeprey 2. ees ee ese cece 33-1 5-34-30 4-46-08 
(RE ee ee ee ee 26-9 5-50-00 4-55-30 
Gardner . 0... .005500.93-5 G10-00 5-03 14 
i aa oe oe eee ae 51-4 5-26-00 5-05-06 
BE ake are 860 eee eee 3 6-04-00 st 
oO ae ee a ee 6-03-00 
ree ee . 34S (Ww ithdrew. . 
RE a a Se. wi ee Lee ee aoerse 25-8 
Sarr rren Tere 26-6 (Not ines 


Prizes, Association Cup and $50, Fanchon; second, $40, 
Kate Graham ; third, $20, Scud; fourth, $10, Osprey. 
Fanchon becomes the absolute possessor of the Cup, hav- 
ing won in three consecutive seasons, 
Wind light from northwest at first, freshening to . ‘ood 
breeze from north the last part of course. Judges: M. A. 
Bradley, H. E. Chubb, and A. M. Van Dusen. 


HARLEM YACHT CLUB. — Small Catrig Race, July 
19, on Harlem River, N.Y. Wind was very light, 
and the following yachts took part: Comet, Lila, 
Fay U. U. Gee, Fean, Little Dean, and Jrene. The 
two latter boats were the winners. 

Sanpy Bay YaAcut CLus. — Third club race re- 
sailed July 20, off Annisquam, Mass., over a triangu- 
lar course, sailed twice over. 


14 miles. FIRST CLASS. 





Yacht. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Black Cloud .....-+++2s2eeee 2-20-17 1-39-29 
9 Se WOVEN, JF se eee eee cee 2-19-28 1-39-52 
Mariel... ec eee eee eee ee 2-25-28 1-43-52 
MUNIRE) Scrt cs tended coe e+ © + 2-29-05 1-50-1 
Expert... cceeses ee ee 2-23-22 1-52-5! 
Venus .. ccc creer esseces 2-35-25 1-55-49 
Kulanda ....-ceeeccee ee 2-34-12 1-57-24 
eee ee ee ee ee oe 2-45-20 1-59-32 

Prize: first, Silver tea-set, Black Cloud; second, Cordial 
set, J.S. Poyen, r.; third, Marine clock, Muriel; fourth, 
Cuspidore, Awilda 

14 miles. SECOND CLASS. 
Plora Lee... cee ee cvresecve 2-27-45 1-36-09 
ee ee ee ee eS eS 2-34-10 1-48-43 
ee a ee a ee + + 2-43-00 1-54-00 
Crusad 35 1-56-59 
Sassacus 1-57-48 
Ripple 1-58-06 
Spark 1-58-46 
Petrel 2-00-56 
ee ee ee a ee ee 2-49-35 2-01-35 
Plz eee eae ee ee 2-48-05 2-05-29 
Kittiwake ...-.cccsceeves + 2-54-00 2-10-00 
Fatinitza .. 20+ 0 es eee sevens 2-50-43 2-11-31 

Prizes: first, Silver ice-pitcher, Flora Lee; second, 


Marine glass, Louette ; ; third, Smoking set, Hestia; fourth, 
Coffee-pot, Crusader. 

The Kulinda got ashore. Expert and Petrel collided 
after the race, and Thrasher was ruled out for going outside 
Essex buoys. 

Wind, fair, south; tide, first of flood; club rules and 
course in force. Judges: C. E. Cunningham, H. A. Burn- 
ham, E. R. Newton, i. H. Hodgkins, and Elias Davis. 
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YONKERS YACHT CLuB.—Club Regatta, July 13° 
resail of race of the 11th; same course as previous 


date : — 

15 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Cabin Sloops, under 35 ft.) 
Yacht. Cor’ cted. 

Fannie ...... ee es ae ee ee ee 2 2-51-00} 

ee ee a ee iy ae eee + 6 252-319 

| eee eee a ae © + © 2-53-05 


Prize, first, Fannie. 


15 miles, FOURTH CLAss. (Catrigs, over 18 ft.) 


DONG. 6 os ee SO Se e+ + + 0 2-34-30 
ee ae er a ee eae Se 2-38-1754 
NE 3h oe eis ae ae (Not taken.) 
ee ee ee eee + - « « « (Not taken.) 


Prize, first, Kittie N. 
15 miles. FIFTH CLASS. 
Ma _ 


(Catrigs, under 18 ft. ed 


Prize, first, Mabel. 
Wind fair, north-west; tide, near flood. 


Hupson RIVER YACHT CLuB. — Annual Regatta, 
August 3. The course for the four larger classes was 
twice around a triangle off club-house, West Seventy- 
Fourth street and Weehawken; the smaller classes 
once around. 

< CLASS A. — CABIN SLOOPS. 


Yacht. Start. Actual. Cor'cted. 
ee ae ee 12-55-25 2-36-10 2-36-10 
Prize, Lottie. 
CLASS B. (Over 23 ft.) 
P. J. Tomlin. . 2.2... 12-54-50 2-11-30 2-11-30 
eS Sa e  ee e (Rot timed.) 
Prize, P. J. Tomlin. 
CLASS C. (23 to 30 ft,) 
Proapect 1.466420 6 * 12-59-05 2-48-25 2-48-25 
Amelia cw. cescsccsece 12-57-45 2-50-35 2-48-45 
Prize, Prospect. 
CLASS D. (18 to 20 ft.) 
WE. 6 ctw ec eenae 12-55-20 2-28-45 2-28-45 
Lone Star. .....-. e+ 4 (Not timed.) 
Prize, Willie. 
CLASS E. (Under 20 ft.) 


Nellie B. . . 
Prize, Nellie B. 


NEW HAVEN YACHT CLuB. — Register challenge- 
cup race, August 6 


se 8 ee 12-55-10 = 1-42-50: 1-40-35 


20 miles. CLASS D. 

Yacht. Length. Start. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Wee s 6 26s es 27-09 10-59-53 5-25-01 5-20-48 
Stranger. ..... 2 11-00-30 5-24-20 5-21-27 
Louise. ... + + 30-01 11-01-12 5-47-55 5-47-57 


Wind fair, north, shifting on return, to aig ; tide, high- 
water, 7.28 P.M. Judges: J. T. W hittelsey, Galla her, 
E. S. Osborn. ime-keepers: W. A. Pocket, jr., :. A. 
Elliott, J. Crisand. 


SHORT BRANCH Boat CuuB, Club-race, August 9, 
— Course off club-house foot Thirty-seventh street, 


Brooklyn eae Bay) : — 

Yacht. Start. Actual. 
Dove . «2-02 0+ 02 0 0 0 0 o « IM1G-O5 2-41-55 
Annie B..... . eeeresee 1-13-00 2-42-00 
Stiletto ........ © 0 8 6 ee + IH15-05 2-44-55 
Lawa DD. . « «2 ee ee ee 1-13-30 pe 
Saunders ..... cee . 1-14-20 254-4 
Henrietta..... eee .. + « 1-14-10 (Not ta in} 
Chrystenah ...... Tree 1-15-00 


Kincston YACHT Cius. — Third Lake Yacht- 
Racing Association regatta, for third class, August 8, in 
Kingston Harbor, Ontario, Canada. The race was open 
to all yachts on the chain of lakes, and an entrance fee 
was charged, — first class, $10; second, $7, and third, 
$3. Course: first class, from off Grand Trunk wharf to 
Abbott’s-Point buoy, to Simcoe-Island buoy, to starting 
line, then to Four-Mile-Point buoy, to place of starting, 
and repeat; second class, the same, leaving off Four- 
Mile-Point buoy, course repeated; third class, same as 
second, once around. The first and second class, 
owing to the light wind, postponed their sail to the 
following Monday : — 





















18 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Sloops.) 
MinnieA.... «cee ereeseccvece + + «2-51-00 
Mabel... csc cceves 19496 6.4 She + «3-13-00 
Bhemow 2.2 ese sswe ee ee Pee (Withdrew.) 
| ee a ee ee ae ee “ 


Prizes: first, $40, Minnie A.; second, $20, Mabel; third, 
$10, . 

Wind, very light; course, triangular; Lake Yacht-Racin 
Association rules in force. Judges : James Wilson and Clar! 
Hamilton. 





Kincston Yacut Cius. — Third Lake Yacht 
Racing Association regatta for first and second 
classes, August 10, in Kingston harbor, Ontario, 
Canada; postponed from the eth. 


30 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length Actual. 
Atalanta (slp.) ...... - - 66.80 47-35-50 
Wenona (slp.) ....++ee¢-. 45-00 5-01-25 
Aileen (ctr.) .. cece scene 57-00 5-08-30 
Cygnet (slp.) 56 Ee ales ee 48.10 5-27-25 
Garfield (slp.).......- 0 0 6 04233 5-28-40 
Verve (ctr)... scars even 39.80 5-30-35 
og (Withdrew.) 


Prizes: first, $120, Atalanta; 


second, $60, Wenona; 
third, $30, Aileen. F : 


20 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Sloops.) 
Holanthe . wes cccecesss 37-30 2-21-14 
DOM a € < 005 664 20 ome 35-20 2-25-55 
ee a ee 
rr ns Lie ee ee . 


Prizes: first, $80, Iolanthe; second, $40, Laura; third, 
$20, : 

Wind, light to fair; course, triangular: Lake Yacht-Rac- 
ing Association rules in force. udges: James Wilson 
and Clark Hamilton. 





Woop’s HOLL, Cat-rigs. Open Match, August 14, 
at Woods Holl, Mass. Course, around buoy off Fal- 
mouth and around a stakeboat off Nobska : — 


FIRST CLASS. (21 ft. and over.) 


Yacht. Actual. Cor’ cted. 
Quissett (Q.) «6 2 2 ees 0 oo + © I-GO-45 1-35-37 
Surprise (M.B.) ..... cee ere 1-42-44 1-35-57 
Mary (M.) ........- o 0 6 © 6 1-43-35 1-39-06 
Almira (M.B.) ..... + 0 oo © © 145-40 1-39-20 
Beyrtle (MB) cee eee ee oie 45° 1-39-21 
Cudrono (M.B.) ... «© «+ «© ¢.0 » 1-40-24 1-39-48 
| lf eae ee  « « . 1-48-10 1-40-28 
Prize (M.B.) .. «0020 0 0.0 0 0 o BGE-96 1-41-10 
Nf Pree rere e+ © © 1-50-05 1-43-18 
Sachan (N.) « . 2+. 1 0 0 0 0 0 © © S511 1-45-50 
Madge (F.). . . «ee ces 00 0 6 0 FOOSI 1-50-46 
2-07-52 1-52-09 
First Prize, Quissett. 

SECOND CLASS. (15 to a1 ft.) 

2 ee o+s0 ee 6 o 2 DORs 1-58-11 
Bere CW.) se csetecerscseaee 2-01-47 2-00-14 
Lady of the Lake (W.) .. «+ «~~ « 2-01-55 2-01-01 
Mystic (F.). 0. ccc ccccseos ° 2-02-02 
Bessie (Q.). .. 2.226 ° + + « « 2-11-30 2-03-30 
Maltese(W.) .. 0. cece ee + 2-07-38 2-05-27 
Psyche (W.) . 2 + 002000 0 6 & + 0 213-05 2-00-06 
Mermaid (W.) . . « 6 « 0 0+ ¢ + « «2-24-52 2-17-10 


THIRD CLASS, (Under 15 ft.) 
F. L. Gifford (c.) . 2. 2 20 2 ee ee em 


age | are e > -_-—— ain aon 
re. Ger fe.) 1 cc cwcces o.oo -——— 
SPRITSAILS, 

A. S. Messer (ch.) . 2. ces oe saan a 
Henry Cook (cb.). . 6... 66 eee mm aslaadh atin 
oseph S. Fay(cb.) ......06..-—-—— — 
ya ee eee ee 
i ee = SS eee ee ._——— wis dail 
Benj. Gifford (k.)...... oe eee -_--— 


Wind, strong southwest. 

Norte. —Q., Quissett; M.B., Monument Beach; M., Mat- 
tapoisett; V., ae Haven; W., Wood’s Holl; N., Nau- 
shon; F., Falmouth. 


New BEepForD AND NEW HAVEN YACHT CLUB.— 
Union Regatta, August 17, at New Bedford; course 
from Clark’s Point (12 miles, windward), to Hen and 
Chickens light-ship (10 miles, free), to Purcell’s rock 
(a reach) and return. 


4 
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26 miles. SECOND CLASS, SLOOPS. (30 to 45 ft.) 
his. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Flight (N.B.)! e+ + 31-0534 4-52-40 47-40-43 
Ae ged * t * - 38-0034 < 4-41-19 
Thite Cap (N.B.). . . . 36-08 4746-4! 4-44-45 
ee a A -B.) . 2 « « 0 34-08% pot. | 4-51-16 
Happy Thought (N.H.) . 34-0975 5-05-03 4-59-33 
Rajah (N.H) ...... 4 5-14-12 5-12-15 
1st prize, 5, Flight; second, $25, Peri. 
1Flight is the new name of the sloop Calla. 
24 miles, * THIRD CLASS, SLOOPS. (Under 30 ft.) 
Louise (N.H.) ..... 4-53-07 4-50-15 
Vixen (N.H.) .... . «25-10 5-02-25 4-52-11 
Nomad (N.H.) ... » «29-09 5-00-30 4-59-56 
Starling (N.B.) .... A 5-09-20 5-07-23 


. ° + 29-01% 

1st prize, $35, Louise; second, $20, Vixen. 

Wind light, south southwest; New Bedford Club rules. 
= es: Richard S. Taber and George M. Crapo, of New 

edford. The yachts Yankee Maid and Elite were not in 
the race, but were timed as follows: 5h. 13m. 16s., and Sh. 
11m. 37S., respectively. 

MatTcH Race. — August 23, at Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., between Movice and Carmen, over a triangular 
course of nine miles. Wind, strong. The former 
beating by 12m. 18s.; time, 2h. 38m. 12s. 


YONKERS YACHT CLuB. — Annual Cruise, August 
24 to 31. The following cabin sloops participated : 
Inez, Commodore A. J. Prime; Racket, N. P. Quick; 
Fannie, Robert Underhill; Crawford, Charles Day, 
and Spray, W. H. McVicar. Various places of in- 
terest were visited in the lower New York bay, and 
the yachts’ rendezvous was Redbank, N.J., where a 
challenge-cup race was sailed which the Crawford 
won. 


CoTTaGE City Race.— August 26, under the 
auspices of the residents. Course, off Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Mass., four miles to windward and return, 
sailed twice over. This race was to have been sailed 
the 25th, and seventeen boats were present, but a 
severe storm caused its postponement : — 


Yachts. Length. Start. Finish. Actual. 
+ a andy 2) + 0 + «© © 25-09 II-O7-10 1-43-50 2-36-40 

eptune(H.).... . 25-00 II-II- 1-47-1 2-35-30 
Nellie Verder (M.). . Ft ee oak oe 
Camilla (V.) ... . .24-00 11-05-00 1-59-15 2-44-15 
Daisy (V.) . . .. . 22-06 11-05-20 1-59-30 92-54-10 
Elite (N.) ..... .26-00 11-04-30 


Wind, strong northeast. 
Note.—H., Harwich; M., Matta 
ford; Q., Quissette; V., Vineyard 


jisett; N., New Bed- 
aven. 


MatTCcH Race. — August 28, at Larchmont, N.Y., 
between Kit Nolan’s Katie Purtell, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and Henry Wood’s Carrie Ross, of Boston. 


Yachts. Start. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 
Katie Purtell + 11-46-1 3-19-12 3-393; 3-34-55 
Carrie Ross . . . 11-45 24-28 


3 3-35-, 
Prize, $50 a side,— Katie Purtell. Wind, light, south- 
west; tide, eb.; Larchmont seventeen-mile course. 


MONTREAL YACHT CLUB. — August 28, at Longueil, 
Canada, regular six-mile course. 


Yacht. Start. Finish. Actual. 
Violet . we sce cence 3-05-30 4-11-00 1-05-30 
TOMA. ee ee we + «+ «3-07-30 0 89= 4-163 1-09-07 
CN cule wee Re SoS . 3-11-30 4-2 1-10-38 
Wanderer... .... +. -3-06-15 4-18-20 1-12-05 
Neva ....6 . + 3-07-00 4-26-17 1-19-17 


Wind, ftesh, west. 


PORTLAND YACHT CLUB. —Challenge Cup Race, 
August 29, at Portland, Me. : — 


18 miles. SECOND-CLASS SLOOPS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Willie. . 2... «338 3-42-32 3-13-59 
Milly . . . © « « «Blt 3-50-28 3-19-04 


Wind: At the start the wind was W.N.W., and blowing 
about 5 miles an hour, and varied from that to west, W. by 
S., W:S.W., and at the finish was S.W. about; tide, flood, 
8 miles an hour; club rules and courses in force. Judges, 
F. L. Moseley, H. P. Larrabee, H. R. Virgin. 
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EASTERN YACHT CLUB. — Annual Cruise. August 
29. The squadron rendezvous was New Bedford, 
Mass., the following yachts reporting: Schooners, 
Fortuna, Commodore H.S. Hovey; Gitana, Rear- 
Commodore W. F. Weld; Foam, F. Gordon Dexter; 
Magic, ¥. Dexter; Mohican, H. D. Burnham; Phan- 
tom, E. V. R. Thayer; Rebecca, G. P. Upham, Jr.; 
Tempest, H. F. Whittier; Zzoga, Hugh Cochran; 
Dreadnaught, A. W. Nickerson; Silvie, C. V. Whit- 
ten; Zeta, A. A. Lawrence. Sloops: Huron, Wm. 
Gray, Jr:; Thetis, Henry Bryant; Stranger, G. H. 
Warren; Clara, Charles Sweet; Vindex, A. W. 
Blake; Addie, M. K. Abbott. 

August 30. A meeting was held on board the 
flagship and program for the cruise arranged. 

August 31. The yachts left at ten o’clock in the 
morning, with a light easterly breeze, for Newport, 
R.I.; no official time was taken and it was nota race. 
After passing Clark’s Point the wind died out and the 
yachts drifted for about two hours. At Hen and 
Chickens a breeze sprang up. A fog met them at 
Seaconnet which did not leave them until passing 
Brenton’s Reef Light-ship. The 7%etis was first to 
reach port, followed by the Huron, Fortuna, and the 
rest of the fleet, the last arriving two and a quarter 
hours later. The Phantom carried away her jib- 
boom. 

September 1. Fleet lay at anchor at Newport, R.I. 

September 2. The yachts left Newport at ten and 
a half minutes after eleven in the morning. The 
start was from Fort Adams for a run to New Lon- 
don. The interesting note of the cruise was the con- 
test between the leading yachts; below is time of 
arrivals : — 

Point Watch 

Yacht. Fudith. Hill. Latimer. Pequot. Elapsed. 
Thetis ... «11-51-03 2-08-02 3-52-50 
Fortuna .. . 11-50-20 2-23-03 4-19-30 
Clara 11-53-40 2-28-06 4-20-10 
Gitana + 11-53-58 
Stranger .. —— 

Phantom... _ 
Foam - 
Huron 


Rebecca 
Addie 
Mohican ee 
ee 

This run was one to be long remembered by the club. 
The wind was all the largest schooners wanted, and the 
windward work was of the finest. The two new English 
cutters, Clara and Stranger, had their first brush, resultin 
in the defeat of the latter. The Phantom again carrie 
away her jibboom and the Huron sprung her mast. 


September 3. The yachts left New London for 
Huntington Bay, L.I., a distance of 67 miles, with a 
light northerly breeze which shifted twice, but not 
increasing in strength to make it very interesting until 
near noon, when a strong breeze set in from the 
southeast : — 

Horton's 
Point, 
12-44-20 

1-07-11 

1-23-18 

1-01-03 
12-53-40 
12-31-10 

1-09-22 
1-15-12 

1-27-16 


1242-00 


New London 
Yacht. Light. 
Fortuna 
ae 
Dreadnaught . . 
Phantom .. 
Thetis ... 
Silvie. ... 
Stranger .. 
Meta .cee 
Foam..... 
Tempest .. 
Addie . 
Mohican .. 
Clara.... 
ee 


The Clara kept on her course to New York. 


Arrival. 
5-38-33 
5-25-25 
6-01-22 
6-11-49 
6-11-56 
6-30-10 


September 4. The captains of yachts were so im- 
patient to reach New York for the international race, 


which was to take place on the Monday following, 
that the greater part of the fleet left their anchorage 
before the commodore could order a start. 


SALEM Bay Yacut Cius.— Championship race, 
August 31, off Salem Neck, Mass. : — 


12 miles. 
Yacht. 
Nautilus . . 
Cygnet. . 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Actual. 

* + «47-00 2-30-30 

* + «35-00 2-30-00 


Cor'cted. 
2-10-42 
2-10-56 
9 miles. 

Expert... 

WER . 22 

Wettle ..... 

Cleopatra . 


SECOND CLASS, 
2-33-00 
2-37-30 
2-43-30 
2-46-00 


2-02-19 
2-06-16 
2-15-36 
2-24-30 
7 miles. THIRD CLASS. 

Comus. . ... 0... «19-10 1-554, 1-27- 
Nutshell. ...... .17-00 te aus 

Wind, good; tide, first of flood; club rules and courses 
in force; judges, I. H. Dodge, C. Murphy, H. A. Brooks, 
and W. O. Chapman. 

PAWTUXET, R. I. — Subscription Regatta, Septem- 
ber I, open to all yachts. Entrance fees: Classes A 
and No. 1, $3; Classes Band No. 2, $2; Class No. 3, 
$1. Courses, first four classes, from off Butler’s 
wharf, 614 miles to Rumstick Point striped buoy, 4 
miles to stake-boat of Warwick light, 834 miles to 
starting-line; Class No. 3, 144 miles to Bullock’s 
Point, 144 mile to Gaspee Point buoy, 3 miles through 
channel to buoy off Silver Spring wharf, 4 miles to 
Bullock Point buoy and Gaspee Point buoy to starting 
line. 

19 miles. (Over 30 ft.) 
Cor’cted. 

2-32-57 

2-38-25 

2-39-37 

2-58-16 


CLASS A. — SLOOPS. 
Length. Actual. 
> Dw oe. Ole ee 2-38-35 


2-38-2 
Alice (F.) oie 
Kelpie (Pr.) . . +... 200+ 630-00 3 
Prizes: first, $40, Lydia; second, $15, Peri. 


-00 
. 5 
+ 38-03 


(23 to 30 ft.) 
2-56-28 2-51-22 


19 miles. CLASS B.— SLOOPS. 
Diamond (P.) .... +++ «© «35-11 
Myrtle (W.)...... eee "08 2-57-08 2-57-08 
Jeannette (Pr.). .. 23-06 3-10-01 2-59-47 
Prizes: first, $30, Diamond; second, $8, Myrtle. 
CLASS I.— CAT-RIGS. (24 to 30 ft.) 
Una (F.) + + + 25-04 2-53-32 2-50-47 
Louise (Pr.). se scccsce 2-52-07 2-52-07 
Prize, $23, Una; $23, Louise. Owing to one of the buoys 
being misplaced, prize was divided. 


19 miles. 


(19 to 24 ft.) 
2-54-13, 2-47-33 


19 miles. CLASS II. — CAT-RIGS. 
Alice (B.).... 
Ideal (D.) .. 2... 2-53-12 
Windward (Pr.)... . 2-52-00 
See eee 2-58-27 
: 3-09-33, ted 45 
ee 22-09 (Disabled.) 
Prizes : first, $30, Alice; second, $12, Ideal. 
(Under 1g ft.) 
1-31-47 
1-32-18 
1-33-36 


+) 


9 miles. CLASS III. — CAT-RIGS. 
Rarus (P.). . - « . 18-06 1-31-47 
Zara (Pr.) .. + + «16-00 1-36-21 
a (N.) eo. o 0 0 0 » 1G 1-36-04 
ertha (So.) + «16-11 1-36-06 1-33-38 
Nettie (Pr.) ... « - 16-05 1-40-35, 1-36-17 
Unknown (S.)... 2 0 © » 17-08 (Withdrew.) 
Pawtuxet(P.)... ees 1$-02 (Not taken.) 
Romp (F.). 2. +. 0c 000 6 IG (Withdrew.) 
Prize: first, 20; second, $9. 
Wind, fair southwest; measurement, water-line, with 
one-third after overhang added; allowance, Herreshoff 
tables; ballast, Class A, no shifting; other classes, no re- 
striction. Judges: E. Howard Wright, Dr. R. H. Carver, 
and T. D. W. Wood. 
Note.—B., Bristol; D., Dighton; F., Fall River; N., 
Newport; P., Pawtuxet; Pr., Providence; S., Swanzey; 
So., Somerset. 


New Haven Yacut Cius. — Second Ladies’ 
Day, September 2. A strong wind was blowing from 
the southwest which made the sail around Ludington 
Rock buoy one of unusual excitement. The follow- 
ing yachts were present: Zephyr, Seabelle, Stranger, 

» 
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Roamer, Rajah, Starlight, Endeavor, Vixen, Acme, 
Mascot, Niagara, Louise, and Lucy. Wheeler & 
Wilson’s band gave a fine concert at the club-house 
in the evening. 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. — Sail-off for champion- 
ship of second class center-boards, September 2, off 
Marblehead Neck, Mass., between the yachts which 
had won a leg in the season’s races. The Psyche did 
not sail. 

Yachts. Length. 
Dash + + » 20-01 
Delphine 20-10 

Pennant, Dash (now holder). 


Wind, single reef, west; course No. 111 was sailed. 


Actual. 
1-14-53 
1-17-03 


Corrected. 
1-08-49 
1-11-34 


DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Second Barnard Cup 
Race, September 3, at Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
Mass., same courses and conditions as race of August 
29, and open to any boats belonging to the New Eng- 
land Yacht Racing Association : — 

7 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. 
a Mab 
= hisbe °° 
} . 

Em Ell Eye 0-47-48 
Tartar 0-49-41 
Bit. . 2 > e- 0-49-49 
Fancy 1-17-09 0-50-21 
Water Witch 19-0sh (Withdrew.) 

Leg, Queen Mab (now holder). 

7 miles. SECOND CLASS. 
on Lee ...... . 16-09 
Hornet. ... ee « « 1811 
Spray . . 2 «e+ + « 6 18-05 
Hebe ... + - «18-02 
Nora Tet ae oS 2 10 


(Over 19 feet.) 
Cor’cted. 
0-46-34 
0-46-39 
0-46-49 


Actual. 
1-11-18 
1-13-10 
1-13-37 
1-15-29 


(Under 19 ft.) 
0-48-46 
0-50-32 
0-51-53 


1-19-25 
1-18-35 
1-20-30 
1-21-45 0-52-51 
1-22-50 1-01-58 

age ~054 (Withdrew.) 
Leg, Hornet (Flora. Len 

Wind, strong and puffy, south by west; tide, half flood; 
judges, Coolidge Barnard, Hartford Davenport, A.J. Clark 
and Erastus Willard. 


OsHKOSH YACHT CLUB.— Annual regatta, Sep- 
tember 4, on Lake Winnebago, Wis. Course, six 
miles, triangular, twice and once around : — 

SECOND CLASS. 


Start. Finish. 
+ 2-16-20 4-27-30 
4-40-00 


12 miles. 


Actual. 
Hattie (c.b.) 2-11-10 
Carrie Morgan 2-21-00 
Pinafore ce 2-32-20 

Prize: First, shetaglinn pn oN an rag Hattie; second, 
$15, Carrie Morgan. 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. 


2-24-40 


3-25-00 
+ 2-24-38 


Sylvia. ... 3-50-40 1-26-02 
Cat 3-56-00 1-31-60 
Prize: First, champion pennant and $10, Mary; second, 
$5, Sylvia. 
Wind, fresh northwest. 


1-00-20 


Seawanhaka club rules. 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLuB. — Pennant race, Sep- 
tember 5, off club-house, Larchmont. The race was 
a disappointment, for the day was rainy and the wind 
was light, resulting, almost, into a drifting match : — 

CLASS Iv. 

Length. 

+ © 27-04 
CLASS V. 
+ 21-02 


(Open sloops). 
Cor’cted. 
5-22-40 


Actual. 
5-22-40 


Yacht. 
Mimic... 


Gannett!. .. 
Norat... 
Brenda! 


(Not timed. ) 6-06-29 


6-10-00 
(Withdrew. ) 
(Cat-rigs). 

5-16-32 
5-17-41 
5-19-30 
5-22-32 
5-38-03 


5-18-19 
5-21-47 
5-21-00 
5-23-32 
5-43-08 


Cruiser! 
Orienta! 
Ada 


Prize, Pennant and $50 cup. 


Wind, first half, light, north-east, later, north; tide, last of 
ebb; club rules in force. Judges: F. W. Flint, ‘Albert Mor- 
ris, and E. J. Greacen. 


1 Handicapped. 
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LAKE GENEVA, Wis., Regatta, September 5. 

Yacht. Start. Finish. Actual. 
Whisper 2-12-35 2-40-01 
Blossom . 2-16-41 2-50-01 
Ethel... 2.6. 2-14-35 2-49-13, 
Ww hitewing | 2-32-22 3-07-22 


Bonita... . 2-33-46 3-09-15 
Nettle .... 2-31-06 3-06-02 
Lucy A. ... 2-30-30 3-05-04 


MONUMENT BEACH SWEEPSTAKES, September 5, 
open to yachts of the Beverly Yacht Club. Wind, 
light, northeast. In the first class, A/attie beat 
Surprise nine minutes; second class, Petre/ won, 
with Fannie a good second, and Eleanor and Dolly 
some distance astern. 


ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. — Pennant race, Sep- 
tember 8. Course from off club-house, Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to Scotland light-ship, a distance of 
32 miles: Remeyn starting 50s. in the lead, at 10h. 
16m. 

Yachts. Buoy8. Light. Finish. Actual. Cor’cted. 


Remeyn . . 11-57-10 12-39-22 2-29-55 4-13-55 4-17-14 
Ilderand . . 12-00-05 12-49-00 2-36-47 4-19-57 4-10-57 


Wind, fresh southwest; club rules in force. 


PaciFic YACHT CLUB. —September 9, at San 
Francisco. Regular club course, from Long Bridge; 
to Hunter’s Point to Oakland, to outer mark off Fort 
Point. Annie and Thetis were sloops, and the bal- 
ance, schooners. 


Yacht. St. H.Pt, Oaki’d. Ft.Pt. Actual.Corted. 
Nellie . .. . . «4 1-21-12 1-36-28 2-48-20 3-18-03 3-06-10 
Lurline .... 1-22-52 1-37-00 2-46-14 3-08-54 3-08-5 
Fleur de Lis. . . et 3-20-09 1-35-00 2-42-50 3-19-20 3-09-: 
Annie... . . «2 1-19-57 1-36-48 2-49-16 3-39-43 3-19-41 
Rambler . . . . «1 1-20-39 1-39-21 2-58-00 3-59-20 3-32-41 

hetis . . . . . «5 1-28-42 1-47-50 3-07-00 4-10-11 3-44-59 

Prize, cham oan and class-prize, Nellie; first, for sloops, 
Annie; special prize, Lurline, for best time ever made over 
the course. 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB. — Fall Regatta, Sep- 
tember 12, off Marblehead Neck, Mass. Mosquito 
Class, open to all boats from any locality : _— 


10 miles. 


Yacht. 
Bessie . 


FIRST CLASS.—KEELS. (25 ft. 6 in. to 35 ft.) 
Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
1-53-04 -5I- 
Mavis .... 2-16-2. os ro 
ffolus ...-.. (Withdrew> ) 
Prize: First, $12, Bessie; second, $6, Mavis. 


10 miles, FIRST CLASS. — CENTER-B’DS, (25 ft. 6in, to 30 ft.) 
1-45-13 1-44-02 
. 1-56-20 1-54-09 
Prize: First, $12, Atalanta. 
10 miles. SECOND CLASS. — KEELS. 
Thelga © 0 0 0 6 308 
Prize, $12, Thelga. 


(21 to 25 ft. 6 in.) 
1-59-52 1-51-33 


10 miles. SECOND CLASS,—CENTER-B’DS, (21 to 25 ft. 6 in.) 
Expert. 1... + 23-03 2-05-45 1-58-54 
Prize, $12, Expert. 


54 miles. 
Carmita 
Vera... 
Mona .. 
Alma 
Prize: 
Mona. 


THIRD CLASS. — KEELS. 
+ 20-11 


(16 to 21 ft.) 
1-09-25 1-03-59 
1-11-16 1-04-5, 

1-06-15 
. 1-16-35 
First, $10, Carmita; second, $6, Vera; third, $4, 


(16 to 21 ft.) 
0-57-56 
0-58-22 
0-58-41 


54 miles. THIRD CLASS.— CENTER-BOARDS. 
| pgedbdte apes > 1-03-53 

a ee 1-05-21 
Comus. . «1 2% 6 «++ 0 + « IQ-Ol 1-05-36 
Dash ..2e + + + 20-01 1-04-51 0-58-44 
Helen . . . «2 2 0 2 2 0 + 6 + 18-O6g 81-11-00 = 1-03-43 

Prize: First, $10, Joker; second, $6, Peri; third, $4, 
Comus; fourth, $2, Dash. 


‘eee 
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MOSQUITO CLASS, 


4 miles, (C.B., and keels, 12 to 16 ft.) 
 f . eereee ee ee 12-06 1-19-13 1-15-57 
Harry (c.b.) . . . 0 0 « 0 0 « 0 1800 1-24-25 1-23°35 
Emma -* © 0 0 0 0 « 6 38-10 1-27-00 1-26-52 
Chytie (B.) 0 wae acne * « » 12-00 -32-43 1-28-53 
eS ee ee ee 14-02 (Time not taken). 
RCN acags is. Ge ia hor eae ner 14-00 

SOPOEO CRA) 6s 0 6c ces 2s = = 

. Se ee 4-02 (Disabled.) 


Prize: First, $3, Ruth; kes $2, Harry; third, $1, 
Emma. 


Wind, strong southwest; courses No. 1 and 4 sailed, 
and club rules in force. Judges: James C. Carter and 
Everett Ricker. 


SouTH Boston YacuT CLus. — Fifth Champion- 
ship race, September 12. Special Class Champion- 
ship decided at last race : — 


74 miles. FIRST CLASS. (Keels.) 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Breeze. . 2 ee eo ee 8 ws 0 OD 1-14-37 0-54-43 
Altaire. .. 0... e+ + . 28-09 1-15-51 0-55-19 
near meer = 1-23-50 1-03-01 
BBOB. cece eee eer » 25-04 1-23-20 1-00-22 


Leg, Breeze; second, Altaire. 


74 miles, FIRST CLASS. (Center-boards.) 
SEEM 6c 6 be x sa 6 % 20-01 1-18-14 0-50-29 
FUMROs cs tee eew ns a 1-18-26 0-51-52 
Awilda ..... 1-18-35 0-55-08 
Leg, Em Ell Eye; second, Thigbe. 
53 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Keels.) 
Ra co ae ae ee 23-05 0-52-32 0-33-04 
Monarch. 1. se cae enn 20-09 0-56-43 0-35-15 
BMMMR 0 cc te a 24-06 0-55-45 0-37-01 
Ly a ee eae eee ee 20-08 0-51-50 0-36-18 


Leg, Nydia; second, Monarch. 

Wind, fair east; tide,ebb; club rules and course in force. 
Judges: John C, Merry, C. McKenna, Wm. Morris, Thomas 
Christian, and James Bertram. 


SoutH BosToN CHAMPIONSHIP PRIZES. — The 
judges have made the following awards : — 


SPECIAL CLASS, 


First Prize. — Nimbus, B. Jenney, Jr. 
Second Prize, — Violet, H. J. McKee. 


FIRST CLASS, KEELS. 
First Prize. — Altaire, A. J. McLeod. 
Second Prize. — Breeze, George Martin. 


FIRST CLASS, CENTERBOARDS. 
First Prize. — Awilda, J. B. Farrell 
Second Prize.— Em Ell Eye, P. M. “Bond. 
SECOND CLASS, KEELS. 
First Prize. — Nydia, James Galvin. 
Second Prize. — Monarch, J.J. Bligh. 


Prizes are the same in all classes. First prize, a Cham- 
pion Silk Pennant with a trophy valued at $20; second 
prize, a trophy valued at $10. 


Quincy YACHT CLuB. — Third Championship Race, 
September 12. The championship having been de- 
cided in previous race for the first and second classes, 
a Consolation Race was sailed for those classes : — 


S miles. FIRST CLASS. (21 to 30 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
AMY. . eee ee ceee + + + 21-06 1-45-41 1-16-38 
ee eer ee ee 22-04 1-48-56 1-20-46 
Secret... cece s cere 22-01 1-55-40 1-27-25 
David C rocket” ale. Gy wi ee 21-08 (Withdrew.) 


Prize: first, $5, Amy; second, $3, Posy. 


7 miles. SECOND CLASS, (8 to a1 ft.) 
Wildfire. ....2+cecse 18-01 1-35-53 1-06-52 
Tartar .. 2. ees ee + « © 6 20-00 1-35-52 1-08-29 
Niobe ..... Me ee 20-06 1-35-20 1-08-57 
2 OS eee or See 20-08 1-37 1-10-47 
Casye ss eee seer vses 20-05 38-20 1-11-53 
Tmogen 2.2 wc een cee 19-00 tir 1-11-55 
a cee eee ere re —_ (Withdrew.) 


(Withdrew.) 
les and $10, Ww "ildfire (now hol er); second, $3, Tartar. 


‘ 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Unde: 18 ft.) 
IMG sp cc tc ee 0 0 OD 1-26-12 I- 
SeIOChIOE. wt te 0 8 ss 0 ICO 1-26-25 seat 
RN 5. bee wie 6 a ¥ Wa 17-03 ~ te | 1-03-23, 
ewer ts ee ey 1-05-14 
ey First, $5, Elsie; second, $3, Misc ie 
Wind, light easterly; tide, high water; club rules and 


Pn in force. Judges: G. w . Morton, F. E. Hall, P. 
B, Turner. 


MATTAPOISETT OPEN REGAITA, September 12. 
Course: 


134 miles. FIRST CLASS. (over 23 ft.) 
Yacht. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Surprise (M. wl oc esees o 0 + © 0 2-42-36 2-38-55 
—* (Sas +06 Oe be 6.4 + © ee 2-40-. 2-39-26 
| aa coc c ecco c oe + oe OEE 2-43-08 
nr wre ae ee a 2-40-00 2-45-03 
a 2 ee ee 2-50-02 2-45-25, 
Cadmus... 2.222 eee ec ee oe 6 0 250-08 2-45-20 
Po re oe + 0 © « 2-49-38 2-48-20 


(20 to 23 ft.) 
Zillah (M.). ccce cs cen eo oo 0 6 SOG 3-03-59 


Tantrum (M.B. ) ey Sk, ew ° + « 2-05-03 3-04-02 
ee a ee oe ee 6 6 3-10-51 3-10-51 
Lady of the Lakes J 232. ee 3-16-15 3-14-13 
THIRD CLASS. (15 to 20 ft.) 
Mystic (F.) . oe ee OS we lee 1-17-38 1-16-18 
a ee 6 oo ow © 0 + 1-24-50 1-24-50 
, Se eee ee ee 0 2 « + « 1-27-42 1-25-40 
SHOE 6 whe os 8 8 we we Oe 6 HO 1-32-29 i 
FOURTH CLASS 
oT. Sampeon .. cece seese + 1-37-21 1-37-21 
wis Bacon .... « eee ee 6 6 145-485 1-40-19 
Sylvanus Swift... sc ecceens 1-43-47 1-41-37 


Wind, light southwest. Judges: R. F. Holmes and 
Ansel Hardy. 


West Lynn YACHT CLUB. — Championship sail- 
off, September 12, in Lynn Harbor, Mass., for silk 
ensigns presented by the commodore, B. W. Rowell :— 


6 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

Yacht. Length. Actual.  Cor'eted. 
Marguerite -.....-.- 18.6 0-5 = 0-29-58 
Alice L. «1.2. 2e 2 17.2 0-56- 0-30-41 
Se ee eee 19.6 (withdrew) 

Pennant and championship, Marguerite. 

5 miles. THIRD CLASS. 
AB.C. weccess 2 © 13-9 0-44-25 0-19-20 
Imp... ce ceceee e i 0-40-15 0-20-26 


Pennant and dhnsaghnaalilep. 
Wind, strong, southeast; tide, ebb; club rules and 
courses in force. 


DorCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Annual cruise, Sep- 
tember 12. There were but few yachts taking part; 
but the sail from Thompson’s Island, Boston harbor, 
the place of rendezvous, to Marblehead, Mass., was 
much enjoyed by those taking part. 


QUAKER City Yacut CLus.—The Reviews and 
Harbor Cruises of May 24, June 21, and August 2, 
also the Corinthian Cruise and Regatta, July 3 to 5, 
did not amount to much on account of a large number 
of the yachts being away on individual cruises. Five 
yachts took part in the annual cruise in the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays, August 15 to 30. The Cup 
Race, of September 13, was postponed. 


Hutt YAcuT Cus. — Second Championship race, 
September 14, Hull, Mass. Resail of race post- 
poned the 5th, for lack of wind. 


11 miles SECOND CLAss. (Center-boards, 25 to 30 ft.) 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’ cted- 
Atalanta .. 1.2206 28-04 2-26-20 1-54-44.9 
Rambler... .« cee 27-01 2-35-21 2-02- 


Pennant Leg and $15, Ata anta (now holder.) 


11 miles. SECOND CLASS. (Keels, 25 to 30 ft.) 
Lizzie F. Daly. .... — 2-29-51 1-56-45.5 
Banneret. .....-e. 2-33-05 1-58-00.7 


35-0 
Pennant Leg and $15, Lizzie F. Daly. 

















6 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Center-boards, 22 to 25 ft.) 
Queen Mab ....... 22-06 1-13-20 0-52-19.4 
a ee 23-01 I- “10-34 0-56-19.8 
5. MEEw Ree Cee 1-04-41.4 


22-06 25-4 
Pennant Leg and $12, Que en Mab out Holder). 


6 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Keels, 22 to 25 ft.) 
Kitty. ccc es cscece 23-09 1-19-21 0-59-15.6 
SEN, Sian wr acs eaene 22-07 1-22-50 1-01-53.6 
ere ee 22-00 (Withdrew.) 

Pennant Leg and $12, Kitty. 

6 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (20 to 22 ft.) 
Amy... sc cecccces 21-03 1-25-19 1-03-19.6 
WS 3. a oe Ko ew 20-06 1-26-21 1-03-44.4 
eee ee ea 20-08 (Disabled.) 

Pennant Leg and $10, Amy. 

6 miles. FIFTH ,CLASS, (18 to 20 ft.) 
Em EliEye ....... 19-05 1-24-28 1-00-53-8 
Crusader. ...... +. 19-01 1-25-55 1-02-02.2 
Weee s.r sevess 18-01 1-31-00 1-06-11. ‘4 
Imogen ....+.. + - 1810 1-30-41 1-06-33.8 
Myrtle silly ay Sh ae a ae Re 19-06 1-3, oe 1-08-37.0 
Pn eee 18-11 Vithdrew). 


Pennant Leg and $10, Elm Ell Eye out holder). 


6 miles. SIXTH CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 
Mirage. ..... 0 + 6 «19-10 1-30-41 1-06-34.4 
Elsie. ... eeeecees 16-10 1-48-40 1-22-29.2 


Pennant Leg and $10, Mirage. 

Wind, fair, southwest; tide, high water; course, Nos. 1, 
3: and 6 were sailed, and club rules were in force. Judges: 

. F, Harrington, Peleg Aborn, and O. A. Ruggles. 


AMERICA’s Cup RACE, September 14: course from 
a stake-boat off Owl’s Head, outside of Fort Lafayette, 
around buoy No. 10, near S.W. spit, passing to the 
W. and S. of it; thence S. of buoy No. 81/, and N. 
of buoy No. 5, to and around Sandy Hook light- 
ship, turning it from N. and E., back over the same 
course to W. of stake-boat, anchored E. of Buoy No. 
15, just below the narrows :— 


38 miles. Puritan. Genesta. 
Start .. + 2 a.S & 0, Hee 10-32-00 10-32-00 
Fort W adsworth 0 0 0 0 8 oo © + BIMOZ=30 11-08-30 
Buoy 10. . * 2.5 + eo + + oe © © © IMIG22 1-19-25 
en eee er ees eee 1-19-33 1-23-12 
Buoy5 ....+.-s Bd Ge 1-31-30 1-30-00 
Lightship. ....++cccece.e 2-14-54 2-19-16 
Buoys .-.+.-. eee ee 3-03-20 3- 
Buoy844 ..... B Bpce + + 3-33-00 3-42-00 
Buoy 10 cee eke ow oo 8 oo 3-30-05 3-46-05 
Finish Te cere er 4-38-05 4-54-52 
EF ea re ee 5-06-05 9-22-52 
Corrected . 2... css 6-06-05 6-22-24 

Wind light, unsteady, southwest at Start, freshening 





later, and dying out at finish ; 7“ ebb; New York Yacht 
Club rutes. Judges, Messrs. J. F. Tams, C. H. Stebbins, 
and J. A. Montant. 


8@y~ See page 211 for more detailed report. 


AMERICA’S Cup Race, September 16: course, 
20 miles to leeward, from Scotland light-ship and 
return. 


Start. Turn. Finish. Actual. Cor'd. 
Puritan .. . 11-06-01 1-07-36 4-09-15 5-03-14 5-03-14 
Genesta . . . 11-05-16 1-05-30 4-10-39 5-05-23 5-04-52 


Wind, strong, west-northwest at start, increasing later, 
and hauling to northwest; tide,ebb. Judges: J. F. Tams, C. 
H. Stebbins, and J. A. Montant. 


Aa See page 211 for more detailed report. 


DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Ninetieth Club 
Race, September 15, at Harrison Square, Dorchester, 
Mass. The race was open to yachts of the Dor- 
chester and Beverley Clubs : — 


104 miles. SECOND CLASS. (28 to 41 ft.) 

Yacht. — . Actual. Cor'cted. 
Atalanta ...... «28-00 2-10-36 1-40-07 
Magic. . 2-08-04 1-40-26 


Prize: first, $25, Atnionta. 


10} miles. THIRD CLASS, (C.B., 21 to 28 ft.) 

ome Mab .....-. 22-03 2-29-02 1-51-59 
No prize awarded. 

104 miles. THIRD CLASS. (Keels, 21 to 28 ft.) 

Mite 2 ce ese e+ + 23-04 2-38-08 2-02-22 

Gem. wc cccessec od 2-36-1 2-04-13 

Thelga Ter s 2-53-3: 2-16-29 
Prize: first, $15, kitty; ‘canon, $10, Gem. 
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74 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (18 to a1 ft.) 


Scamp. ....- 18-04 1-28-21 0-59-41 
Tartar. ...+...+ +2001 1-26-51 1-00-08 
Amy ..-+e-. + 20-11 1-26-29 1-00-31 
NiOD® 2. cc ec cess 20-01 1-28-07 1-01-19 
ee ee 19-11 1-31-23 1-04-25 
Prize: first, $12, S camp; second, $6, Tartar. 

74 miles, FIFTH CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 
Mirage. . . 2 - « + « «19-05 1-31-31 1-01-46 
Nora .. «+--+ ¢ «16-07 35-35 


1-04-48 
Guenn.. 17-06 1-37-52 se nd 
Prize: first, $10, Mirage; second, $5, Nora. 


Wind at start strong northwest, decreasing towards close 
too light; tide, high water; course, Club No. 2 for second 
and third classes, and No. 4 for other classes. Judges, H. 
B. Callender, Erastus Wi liard, Walter H. Cutler, and 
Arthur E. Shepard. 

New York YACHT CLus. — Race for Commodores’ 
Cups, September 18: course, triangular, from Scot- 
land light-ship, 1314, miles E. by N. (free), 1344 
miles S.W. ‘by W. 34 W. (windward), 814 miles 
(quartering). The ‘English cutter Genesta soon 
took the lead and came in an easy winner. The race 
was between the two schooners, and between the 
sloops, leaving out the English cutter. 








SCHOONERS. 

Yacht Start. ist turn. 2d turn. 
Fortuna....... 13-11-47 12-50-23 3- 
Grayling ...... 1I-11=5 12-50-5, 3-19-00 
Dauntless ...... 11-14-4 12-56- _ 

Yacht. Finish. Actual. Cor'd. 
Fortuna .... +++ 3-54-16 = 4742-29 
Graylin er ae 3-53-32 ) 
Denations er FB aed \ : 

Bennett cup, Grayling. 
SLOOPS AND CUTTERS. 

Yacht. Start. ist turn, ad turn. 
Genesta ..- 11-11-30 12-49-14 3707-55 
Gracie eee ee = 1intg-48 12-53-23 3-35-45 
Clara ...-. 11-11-09 12-54-33 _ 
Isis... 2 0 «+e II-1§-00 1-04-30 — 
Daphne . «+. 1I=1§-00 1-03-30 — 
Ileen ... 2 ee TI-1I-03 12-54-38 — 
Athlon ...22.... 11-13-59 12-5 a 

Yacht. Finish. Actual. Cor’d. 
Genesta ......++ 3-41-10 47-29-40 47-29-40 
Gracie. ... 2 + 4713-56 47-59-08 4-51-32 
-  Orrrerar 4-33- 5-22-25 5-00-57 
_ ieee 6s eo ri 5-30-46 5-13-50 

aphne .....- + 47-48-37 5-33- 5-07-14 
it~ eee re i Withdres.) 
Athlon = 


Douglas’ ‘cup, Genesta. 


Wind, at e, strong southwest, first mark, S.S.W., 
second mark, V.S.W. sea, lumpy; club rules in force. 
Judges: rived Tams, Robert .Center, J. R. Busk, and 
Charles Hi. Stebbins. 


Hui Yacut Cuus. — Sail-off, for championship, 
September 19, at Hull, Mass : — 


11 miles. FIRST CLASS, KEELS. (Over 30 ft.) 
Yacht. a Actual. Cor’cted. 
Hera. . 1-51-40 1-27-41.2 
Leg, Hera (now hol a 
11 miles, SECOND CLASS, KEELS. (25 to 30 ft.) 
Banneret. . ... . « 25-02 1-56-54 1-21-49.7 
Lizzie F. Daly . 2 « 6 26-11 1-57-42 1=24-36.5 
Leg, Banneret (now holder). 
6 miles. THIRD CLASS, KEELS. (22 to 25 ft.) 
SS e460. w-0.4 23-09 1-19-14 0-58-08.6 
Thelga. 1-26-39 1-05-42.6 
Leg, Kitty (now holder). 
6 miles. FOURTH CLASS. (20 to 22 ft.) 
Amy. ... +... « «21-03 1-22-05 1-00-05 .6 
oker. . 1-22-53 1-00-24.8 


Leg, Amy (now holder). 


6 miles, SIXTH CLASS. 
Elsie. . - 16-10 

Leg, Elsie (now holder). 

Wind, strong west; tide, first of flood; club rules and 
course Nos. 1, 45 and 5 in ~ ag Judges, Peleg Aborn, B. 
W. Rowell, and O. A. Ruggles. 


(Under 18 ft.) 


1-38-00 I-11-49.2 
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CAROLINA YACHT CLUB, of Wilmington, N.C. — 
Races sailed during the season, over Wightsville Sound 
Course, a distance of eight miles : — 


Jucy 4, 1885.2 
Start. Finish. 
12-30-00 ——— 
12-30-50 
12-31-55 
12-32-00 
12-32-10 
12-32-45 
12-32-55 
12-33-40 
12-34-00 
12-34-35 
12-35-10 


AuG. 5, 1885.2 
Start. Finish. 


Yacht. 
Bubble (cat.) 
Mabel (cat.) . 14-2 
Glide (cat.) . . 15-3 
Restless (slp. ) 15-4 
Loulie (slp.) . 15-6 
Frolic (slp.) . 16-1 
Lillian (sip ) . 16-3 
Rosa (slp.) . 16-11 
Mist (slp.) .- . 17-3 
Phantom (slp.) 17-11 
Ripple (slp.) . 18-5 
Vixen (slp.) .19¢5 -—-—-— ——— 2-18-11 3-56-35 
Idler (slp.) . . 19-11 12-36-45 2-28-13 2-18-39 3-53-45 

1 Wind blowing a gale, — only two boats finished. Judges: 
Joseph Price, A. H. Greene, and W. A. Smith. 

2 Wind fair. Judges: J. J. Fowler, and J. W. Taylor. 


AUG. 19, 1885.1 
Start. Finish. 
2-00-00 ——— 
+ 2-00-05 
+ 2-00-4215 
+ 2-00-5245 —— — 
Rosa...» + « «2-01-3754 3-42-35 
Mist... «+. « «2-01-55 a 
Ripple . . . « + «2-03-0744 3-41-40 
Vixen . . . « « « 2-04-05 3-43-00 
Idler... . + « « 2-04-3233 3-39-15 2-33-55 4 11-05 
1Wind, strong. Judges: G. D. Parsley and D. MacRae, Jr. 
2Wind, fair. Judges: June Gi: irdner, Geo, Harris, fr., 
and W. A. W right. 


BEVERLY YACHT CLUB. — One Hundred and Sixth 
and Annual Fall Regatta, September 19, off Nahant, 
Mass., open to all yachts belonging to the New Eng- 
land Yacht Racing Association. Courses: first class, 
around The Graves Whistling-buoy, and Winthrop bar 
buoys on starboard, and return; second class, around 
The Graves and return; third class, Old Sunk Spindle 
and Fish Weir on starboard, Lobster Ruck on port, 
and return. 


Length. 
+ 13-4 


2-14-00 
2-14-05 
2-14-43 
2-14-53 
2-15-41 
2-16-00 


2-17-13 


4-06-30 
3-58-51 
4-05-40 
3-55-47 
4-04-01 


3-55-54 


2-26-02 


SEPT. 4, 1885.? 
Start. Finish. 
Restless . . —_——— il an 
Loulie ... 
Frolic . 
Lillian. . 


47-16-20 


104 miles. 

Yacht. 
Atalanta 
Sea Bird. 
Gem ..ee-se- 
Witch ...... 
Otter 
Bessie 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. 
27-00 
22-08 
25-11 
+ 22-10 


(21 to 30 ft. W. L.) 
Actual. Cor’cted. 
2-14-13 2-03-53 
2-30-19 2-14-57 
2-29-15 2-17-46 
2-33-50 2-15-48 
2-34-33 2-18-57 
2-30-28 2-20-49 
Posy. . 2-41-48 2-25-32 
Erin. . 2-41-04 2-30-13 
Secret . 2-53-00 2-37-24 
Nellie . 26-08 “Diss abled.) 

Prizes: "first, $20, Atalanta; second, $10, Sea Bird. 
SECOND CLASS. (17 to 21 ft. W. L.) 

1-27-12 
1-31-02 
1-32-15 1-19-34 
Comus 1-37-08 1-23-23 
Crusader. ..+2..---e 1-37-12 1-23-27 
Nettle . (Ww ithdrew. ) 
Cosy. . 
Scamp « . « « «+ + «+ © « « 18-04! “ 
Pet . eee eee 0 « + 19-08 (Disabied.) 
Prize: first, $20, Thisbe; second, $10, Zantho. 
4 6-10 miles, THIRD CLAss. (Under 17 ft. W. L.) 


Flora Lee . 16-09 0-48-24 
Flirt... + 15-06 1-01-00 0-49-00 
Guenn . = 1-00-49 ae 
Psyche . 1-01-56 1-37 
Undine fore then. 3 

Prizes: first, $15, Flora ne A ; seen, $5, Flirt. 

Wind, reef, west by north, tide, ebb; New England Yacht 
Racing Association rules. udges : George B. Inches, Eller- 
ton Lodge, and W. Lloyd Jemtties; 


7 miles. 
Thisbe ° 1-15-16 
1-15-56 


0-59-16 


New YorkK YACHT CLuB.— Brenton Reef Cup 
Race, September 21. The English cutter Genesta 
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and the American schooner Dauntless were the only 
entries. The course was from off Sandy Hook light- 
ship to and around Brenton Reef light-ship, off New- 
port, R.I., a distance of 300 miles. The race was 
commenced in a calm and ended in a gale, both 
yachts returning in a disabled condition. The cutter 
at once took the lead, crossing the line at 5h. 13m., 
followed by the schooner 10 minutes later. The 
Reef light-ship was rounded at gh. 38m. 50s. on the 
evening of September 22, nearly four hours ahead of 
the Dauntless. On the return severe weather was 
encountered by both yachts outside of Long Island. 
They stood on their course, however, under storm 
sails. Both were disabled. The line was crossed by 
the Genesta at 5h. 19m. 4s. P.M., September 23, 
making the course in 48h. 6m. 4s., beating the 
Dauntless, which rounded the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship at 12 midnight, by about 6h. 20m. 


New York YACHT CLUB. —Cape May Cup Race, 
September 26. The course was from Sandy Hook, 
around Five-Fathom light-ship, off Cape May. The 
wind at start was a fair sailing breeze from the south- 
east. Only two yachts started, the Genesta and 
Dauntless, the former crossing the line at 3h. 57m. 
15s. and the latter 1m. 5s. later. The Genesta soon 
gained on her competitor, and the light-ship was 
passed at 3h. 35m. 23s. on the afternoon of the next 
day, September 27, she being estimated in the lead 
of her competitor at least 25 miles. The finish line 
was crossed at 10h. 11m. 55s., September 28, she 
making the course in 42h. 14m. 40s. actual time, 
with 15s. handicap in addition. The Dauntless was 
sighted the next morning off Sandy Hook, becalmed 
in a fog-bank; she crossed the finish line at 3h. 20m. 
A.M., or in 59h. 21m. 40s. actual and corrected 
time, being beaten by over 17 hours. 

PENNSYLVANIA YACHT CLUB. — Officers: Com- 
modore, Walter Gellart; vice-commodore, Samuel S. 
Nield; rear-commodore, John Doerr; secretary and 
treasurer, W. S. Chandler; measurer, Albert Day; 
membership, 30; yachts, 22. The main feature of this 
club is to encourage the building of yachts termed 
fourth class tuck-ups, and to limit the sails to a size 
that can be safely carried, doing away with over can- 
vassing. Yachts not to be more than 15 feet 2 
inches long, 4 feet 6 inches beam, and 15 inches deep 
amidships; Sails not more than 56 feet (stretched) 
around bolt-rope. 


CAROLINA YACHT CLUB, Wilmington, N.C. (or- 
ganized in 1854, and in active existence ever since). 
Officers : Commodore Pembroke Jones; fleet-captain, 
H. M. Bowden; flag-captain, W. L. Smith, Jr.; 
purser, M. S. Willard; measurer, T. W. Meares. 


Mr. C. P. KUNHARDT has given us, under the head 
of Small Yachts : “ Their Design and Construction,” a 
book that has been long wished for by the ordinarily 
educated yachtsman, avoiding, as he does, the hundred 
technicalities of the science, and still giving all the 
information that any one could want, from the most 
elementary points to the most widely elaborated calcu- 
lations. It is the most valuable book on the subject that 
has ever been published, doing away, as it does, with 
the tedious searching through the pages of the more 
technical treatises, and giving information which can- 
not be obtained from the more popular publications. 
The volume is a handsome folio of 300 pages, and 
some 73 plates, and is published by the Forest and 
Stream Company, at $7.00. 





OVER SEAS. 
Au revoir, my little Alice! 
Do I bear you aught of malice, 
Have I drained the bitter chalice 
To the lees? 
Hardly that, my winsome neighbor, 
Though my voice has just a quaver, 
And of grief my sighs may savor 
Over seas. 


Rather say I go for pleasure, 

And to glean from Old-World treasure, 

There to gain perchance in measure 
My heart’s-ease ; 

So, returning at some season 

When to love you still is treason, 

I may leave my old unreason 
Over seas. 


Au revoir, and don’t be scheming 
Some one else to set a-dreaming; 
For you have a way of seeming, 

When you please. 
And it may result in brewing 
Such a storm for his undoing 
As shall blow him, sadly ruing, 

Over seas! 

Richard E. Burton. 


A TENNIS-COURT. 

WITHIN this court, grass-carpeted and sweet, 

With odors stolen from the leaf and rose 

By thievish winds, young Cupid proudly shows 
His jurisdiction, powerful and complete: 
He sees the shy defendant’s glances greet 

The suing plaintiff as he tells his woes, 

And all her heart’s deep tenderness he knows 
Shall biess the pleadings that these lips repeat. 


“O Love,” he cries, “ my heart’s this tennis-ball, 
My hopes, —the racket sending it above 
This snowy net, which seems a thing of stone!” 
She hesitates, — then sudden o’er the wall 
Two spheres return, and she replies, “O Love, 
I send it back companioned by my own!” 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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THE CANOEMAN’S MISTAKE. 


HE was a jolly can oo man, 
And swung a festive blade; 

He laughed at wind and wave and sun; 
He reveled in the shade. 


He thought he ken’d a thing or two 
Pertaining to the craft; 

Could loose the sheet from rocker cleat, 
And for’ard knew from aft. 


Unto this can oo man there came, 
One day, a vision bright, — 

A maiden fair to look upon, 
In rainbow hues bedight. 


She stood upon the bank where she 
Himself and boat could view; 

“T’ll win her love,” quoth can oo man, 
“With actions brave and true.” 


He paddled this way and then that; 
He sailed into the wind; 

And many deeds he did that are 
By Powell not defined. 


He stood upon the slippery deck, 
He crawled around the mast; 

And then he tried to walk the boom; 
But this feat proved his last. 


Into the deep and treacherous flood 
He quickly tumbled o’er; 

He sank, he rose, he sank again; — 
None ever saw him more. 
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There came another can oo man 
With heart as light and free; 

But this one handled blade and sheet 
In manner carefully. 


He saw the maid upon the bank; 
No antics did he make 

To catch her eye or win her love, 
But doffed his cap and spake: 
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‘““MY PRETTY MAIDEN, COME WITH ME.” 


‘“* My pretty maiden, come with me ‘The answer need not here be told, — 
And sail the waters clear.” Next month she was his bride. 
She stepped into his frail canoe 
Without a sign of fear. His single Robert Roy canoe 
He traded for a double, 
They talked of earth and rippling stream, And now they float adown life’s stream 
Of cloudless sky above, With naught of care or trouble. 
Of hatches, sails, and tiller-cords, 
And then he spoke of — love. The moral of this homely verse 
The cynics say is true : — 
He asked her if she would not cruise Not deeds, but words, will women win, — 
Forever by his side, Remember, when you woo! 


Orange Frazer. 
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